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Launch  of  the  euro 


brings  renewed 
dispute  over  tax 


By  Wolfgang  Mtachau  tn  Frankfurt, 
Pater  Norman  to  Brussels, 

'assn  Robinson  to  Sydney  ami 
Amy  Louise  Kazmin  In  New  DeBti 


More  than  30,000  people 
yesterday  joined  a street  party  on 
the  lawn  In  front  of  the  European 
Central  Bank  in  Frankfort  to  cel- 
ebrate the  launch  of  the  euro  and 
first  economic  union  In  Europe 
since  the  Roman  Empire. 

However,  the  launch  of  the  sin- 
gle currency  was  accompanied  by 
a fresh  row  between  the  UK  on 
one  side  and  France  and  Ger- 
many on  the  other  over  the  deci- 
sion-making power  of  euro-zone 
countries  and  tax  harmonisation. 

Ii>mlnn  Indicated  its  difficulty 
with  comments  by  Gunther  Ver- 
heugen,  Germany’s  minister  for 
Europe,  that  "target  zones"  for 
corporation  tax  could  ease  prob- 
lems of  unfair  tax  competition.  It 
also  nhallwngBd  a French  state- 
ment that  euro-zone  finance  min- 
isters would  become  the  “eco- 
nomic government  of  Europe". 


The  remhangn  rates  of  the  11 
participating  western  European 
countries  were  fixed  Irrevocably 
at  the  start  of  the  new  year, 
marking  the  final  stage  Of  more 
than  10  years’  Intensive  prepara- 
tion on  a project  proposed  nearly 
30  years  ago  and  creating  an  eco- 
nomic »nd  monetary  union  for 
290m  people. 

Following  an  unprecedented 
transfer  of  economic  sovereignty, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Finland, 
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France,  Germany,  Ireland,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands, 
Portugal  and  Spain  now  share  a 
common  currency,  central  bank 
and  short-term  Interest  rate  of  3 
per  cent. 

European  leaders  hailed  the 
birth  of  the  euro  as  a milestone 


in  the  history  of  European  inte- 
gration.' Gerhard  SchrBder,  Ger- 
man chancellor,  in  his  New. 
Year  address  that  Emu  would 
make  it  impossible  for  countries 
“to  go  it  alone  in  economic  and 
financial  policies".  He  also  pro- 
posed a Europe-wide  jobs  pact 

Several  EU  finance  ministers, 
at  a ceremony  to  fix  the  rates  in 
Brussels,  predicted  that  the  euro 
would  rank  ninngaidp  the  dollar 
as  a world  currency  and  give  the 
EU  a stronger  voice  in  interna- 
tional affairs. 

Trading  In  euros  and  euro- 
denominated  assets  will  start  at 
Sam  on  Monday  in  Australia, 
which  is  7pm  tomorrow  in  west- 
ern Europe  and  6pm  in  the  UK  It 
will  be  joined  later  by  Tokyo, 
Singapore  and  Hong  Kong,  but 
“the  show  really  won’t  take  off 
until  Europe  comes  on  late  In  the 
afternoon",  said  one  Sydney 
trader. 

The  consensus  among  Austra- 
lian traders  was  that  when  trad- 
ing starts  the  spread,  between 


Big  day 
loses  its  fizz 
as  traders 
sit  it  out 


By  Georgs  Graham  in  London 
and  Saner  Ucandar  In  Paris 


Euro  good  heteth?  Wbn  Dutembstg,  European  Central  talk  president  ^efty,  touts  the  advent  of  ttie  single  currency  ■ 
wHh  Banoafc  finance  mini iter  PomMqba  ttemme  Kshn  (right}  and  Lmwnbourtfb  Jean  Clide  Juncker.  - - Reuters. 


buy  and  sell  rates  would  be  20 
basis  points,  narrowing  to  5 basis 
points  when  trading  begins  in 
Europe.  A basis  point  i^one  hun- 
dredth of  a percentage  point. 

However,  competing  chums  for . 
the  first  euro  trades  abounded, 
with  an  Indian  public-sector  bank 


purchasing  €5m  at  a rate  of 
J1.173-J1.174  yesterday.  Some 
London  currency  dealers,  mean- 
while, said  a handful  of  transac- 
tions in  the  new  currency  had 
been  conducted'  earlier  in  the 
week  through  the  Electronic 
Broking  System. 


. Conversion  rates  between  the 
euro  and  the  T1  Tmtinnai  curren- 
cies, which:- set  a rate  of 
DML&5£&%lt.wiU  be  in  place 
until  early  2002  when  national 
denominations  to  be  phased  out 
and  replaced  by  the  euro  notes 
and  coins  from  January  1 -wp  , 


China  condemns  US  report  on  rocket  technology 


By  James  Kynge  in  Beipog 


China  yesterday  denounced  as 
“sheer  fabrication"  a US  congres- 
sional committee  report  that 
claimed  the  country  had  acquired 
valuable  American  technology 
with  possible  military  applica- 
tions as  a result  of  conducting 
commercial  satellite  launches  for 
US  companies. 

Zhu  Bangzao,  China’s  foreign 
ministry  spokesman,  said  the 
House  of  Representatives  com- 
mittee finding  was  an  “ill  distor- 
\ tion  of  China's  peaceful  use  of 


space  technology".  He  also 
accused  the  committee  of  “delib- 
erately undermining  China-US 
relations",  according  to  a state- 
ment Issued  by  Xinhua,  the  offi- 
cial Chinese  news  agency. 

The  strength  of  Mr  Zhu's  com- 
ments signalled  that  China  was 
prepared  for  a protracted  battle 
over  the  issue  of  whether  it  had 
improperly  obtained  US  technol- 
ogy with  military  uses. 

“It  is  unnecessary,  also  impos- 
sible, for  China  to  obtain  satel- 
lite, rocket  and  missile  technol- 
ogy through  the  commercial 


launching  service,”  Mr  Zhu  said. 

China  Aerospace,  the  state-run 
company  that  conducts  China's 
satellite  launches,  also  con- 
demned the  House  committee 
report,  which  it  said  “greatly 
damaged  the  good  image  and 
international  reputation  of  the 
Long  March  rocket  as  wen  as  the 
producer  and  launcher  of  the 
rocket” 

The  report,  unanimously 
approved,  was  compiled  following 
a six-month  inquiry  sparked  by 
aRpgatinTM  that  Hughes  Electron- 
ics and  Loral  Space  and  Commu- 


nications bad  transferred  rocket 
guidance  technology  to  China 
after  satellites  belonging  to  flie 
companies  were  destroyed  in  Chi- 
nese rocket  explosions. 

Remarks  by  Christopher  Cox, 
chairman  of  the  special  commit- 
tee, this  week  indicated  that  the 
report  might  detail  US  technol- 
ogy transfers  beyond  those 
already  publicly  alleged. 

Mr  Cox  said  that  the  report, 
which  remains  classified,  covered 
the  transfer  of  “militarily  signifi- 
cant technology"  that  had 
harmed  US  national  security 


interests,  Farts  of  the  report  are 
expected  to  be  published  over  the 
next  few  months. 

The  Issue  threatens  to  become 
a powerful  source  of  mistrust  In 
a US-Cbina  relationship  that  has 
chilled  since  the  summer  summit 
between  President  Bill  Clinton 
and  Jiang  Zemin,  his  Chinese 
counterpart,  in  Bering. 

But  in  spite  of  US  opposition  to 
the  jailing  of  several  dissidents  in 
China,  and  heightened  friction 
over  a Chinese  trade  surplus 
with  the  US  expected  to  reach 
JGObn  this  year,  Washington  and 


Bering  have  appeared  at  pains  to 
accentuate  the  co-operative 
aspects  6£  their  relationship. 

Yesterday,  to  mark  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  diplomatic  ties,  Mr  Clinton  and 
Mr  Jiang  exchanged  letters  not- 
ing the  strides  the  bilateral  rela- 
tionship has  made. 

Western  diplomats- said  the 
numerous  converging  interests  - 
including  efforts  to  prevent 
North  Korea  from  developing 
nuclear  weapons  - were  impor- 
tant arguments  against  allowing 
the  broad  relationship  to  unwind. 


Brian  Martin,  currency  strategist 
at  Barclays  Capital,  the  UK 
investment,  bank  kept  his  head 
down,  yesterday  as  he  worked  on 
his  analysis  of  the  euro.  Behind 
him,  blue  rubber  bails  flew  thick 
and  fast  across  the  bank’s  almost . 
deserted  trading  floor  - more 
usually  buzzing  with  the  sound 
of  money  changing  hands. 

The  . stress  relief  balls  were 
handed  out  to  every  trader  by 
Barclays'  European  Monetary 
Union  conversion  managers.  But 
the  bandfUI  of.  -traders  working 
on  New  Year's  Day  in  the  bank's 
Canary  Wharf  offices  In  London's 
docklands  were  more,  interested 
in  relieving  boredom  than  stress. 

For  a few  Emu  project  manag- 
ers, this  weekend  is  a frantic  race 
to  convert  balances,  redenomi- 
nate securities  portfolios  and 
adapt  computer  systems  in  time 
for  the  start  of  trading  in  the  new 
European  currency  on  Monday. 

Joanna  Meager,  head  of  the 
Emu  team  at  Salomon  Smith  Bar- 
ney in  London,  clocked  m at  2am 
yesterday  and  worked  until  7pm. 
After  a short  sleep  in -a  nearby 
hotel;  she  was  due  to  start  work 
again  at  ilpm  yesterday. 

But  for  many  bank  staff 
involved'  tn  some  aspect  of  the 
euro . conversion,  the  weekend 
Has  meant  sitting  around,  with 
only  rare  bursts  of  .activity. 

In  Paris,  die  conversion  week- 
end has  even  been  a festive 
affair.  Staff  at  Banque  National? 
de  Paris  saw  in  the  new  year 
with'  a least  of  foie  gras,  smoked 
salmon  and  champagne. 

But  in  London,  the  midnight 
birth  of  the  euro  was  greeted 
without  fizz. 

* Frankfort  bankers  .took  a simi- 
larly austere  approach. 

"No  one  celebrated  here  last 
night  The  champagne  corks  will 
pop  on  January  5 - if  everything 
has  gone  well,”  said  Zbynek 
Sokolovsky,  Dresdner  Bank’s 
euro  planning  director. 


General 


'dam  ‘ignoring  Iraqi  people' 


with  Arab  states  widened  when  Egypt’s  President  Hosnl 
blamed  the  government  in  Baghdad  for  Ignoring  the  pflght 
]i  people.  Earlier  this  week  he  said  “the  ruling  regime  there 
rse  of  afl  problems".  International,  Page  4 


Nigeria  abolishes  dual  exchange  rates 

Nigeria's  ruler  General  Abdirtsalaml  Abubakar  announced  economic 
reforms,  including  toe  abolition  of  toe  dual  exchange  rate  system, 
which  could  encourage  investment  International.  Page  4 


Monet  exhibition  breaks  tickets  record 

Claude  Monet  the  lather  of  impressionism”,  has  broken  toe  record 
for  the  most  advance  tickets  sold  for  an  art  exhibition  in  Britain. 
Organisers  of  the  Royal  Academy  exhfoftion  sad  almost  100,000 
people  had  applied  for  tickets  to  the  “Monet  in  the  20fo  Century", 
which  opens  on  January  23.  UK,  Page  5 


Revival  likely  for  Welsh  whisky 

Welsh  whisky  could  make  a comeback  - 80  years  after  local  dtstilers 
buch  as  Jack  Daniels  were  forced  out  of  the  UK  by  toe  Methodist 
church  temperance  movement  Plans  to  revive  Welsh  whisky  distifflng 
have  been  drawn  up  after  the  courts  ruled  against  local  producers 
importing  whisky  from  Scotland.  UK,  Pag*  5 


The  pink  crystal  ball 


What  will  happen  to  euro  interest 
rates?,  Can  Clinton  survive?  Who 
will  run  Russia?  Will  Tony  Blair 
oome  off  the  fence  over  Emu? 
Answers  to  thee  and  all  the  other 
big  questions  of  1999  supplied  by 
FT  soothsayers 
Paga  7 
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News  Business 


BP  Amoco  job  cuts  higher 


Job  cuts  at  the  newly  merged  BP  Amoco  wHI  be  much  higher  than 
the  6,000  previously  Indicated  - and  most  are  likely  to  be  in  the  US. 
The  company,  created  by  British  Petroleum’s  takeover  of  Amoco  of 
toe  US,  would  not  give  a figure,  but  said  the  worsening  operating 
environment  required  deeper  cuts  than  planned.  Page  24 


US  consortium  to  buy  Korea  First  Bank 

A US  investment  consortium  has  been  chosen  over  HSBC  Holdings, 
British  banking  group,  to  buy  Korea  First  Bank  in  the  first  sale  of  a 
South  Korean  commercial  bank  to  foreigners.  A consortiisn  led  by 
Newbridge  Capital  wifl  take  51  per  cent  of  the  bank.  Page  24 
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FT/S&P  Europe  index  up  more  than  30%  on  year 

The  pre-euro  year  was  a very  healthy  one 
for  European  stock  markets,  despite  the 
sharp  decline  between  mkFJuly  and  early . 
October.  A 25.2  per  cent  rally  in  the  final 
quarter  left  the  FT/S&P  Europe  (ex-UK) 
index  up  more  than  30  per  cent  in  dollar 
terms  on  the  year.  Lower  interest  rates, 
as  countries  moved  short  term  yields  in 
fine  with  the  Franco-German  core,  helped 
Italy,  Spain  and  Ireland.  Finland,  toe  best  performer  of  all  world  mar- 
kets, more  than  doubled  thanks  to  a strong  riee  in  Nokia,  mobile 
telecoms  group.  Bonds,  Page  8;  Currencies,  Page  9;  London 
stocks.  Page  17;  World  stocks,  Page  21;  Nasdaq  stocks  lead 


advance,  Page  23;  Lax,  Page  24;  Weekend,  Pages  XX-XX1 


Griffin  collapse  puts  regulation  in  spotlight 

Investigations  into  a trading  scandal  which  has  shaken  European 
derivatives  markets  and  caused  the  collapse  of  a Chicago-based 
financial  futures  firm  are  Scaly  to  focus  on  regulation  and  compliance 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Page  23 


Gan  sells  stakes  hi  Morocco  units 

Gan,  the  French  insurance  company  controlled  by  the  rrwtuaBy 
owned  insurer  Groupama  since  its  privatisation  in  July,  has  sold  its 
stakes  in  two  Moroccan  subsidiaries  for  FFr2  bn  (5357m).  Page  23 


FTurom:  the  FT  web  site  provides  updated  news  and 
an  online  archive  of  back  articles  at  http://www.FT.ccun 
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CONVERSION  PROCESS  DRESS  REHEARSALS  LEAVE  INSTITUTIONS  IN  STRONG  POSITION  TO  DEAL  WITH  THE  SWITCH  

Confident  bankers  ahead  of  the  game  Bad  body  language 


By  Georgs  Graham  In  London 
and  Samar  tekandar  in  Parts 

Work  on  redenominating 
bonds  and  converting  cur- 
rency balances  to  the  euro 
went  on  at  a canter  yester- 
day. with  several  banks 
reporting  that  the  conver- 
sion process  was  moving  Eas- 
ter than  during  .dress 
rehearsals. 

Traders  usually  wind 
down  their  portfolios  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  this 
year  dealing  has  been  espe- 
cially sparse.  Rehearsals 
were  conducted  earlier  in 
the  year  using  simulated 
data  from  days  with  far 
greater  numbers  to  process. 

“This  was  an  especially 
quiet  year-end.  and  I think 


JEAN  LEMIERRE 

French 
official  to 
head  new 
committee 

By  Peter  Norman  in  Brussels 


that  was  welcomed  by  the 
people  handling  the  Emu 
conversion.  Some  of  our  pro- 
cesses are  running  much  fas- 
ter than  they  migbt  have  in 
higher  volume  periods.”  said 
Mitch  Shivers,  head  of  the 
European  monetary  union 
lEmu)  project  at  Merrill 
Lynch,  the  US  investment 
bank. 

Joanna  Meager,  in  charge 
of  Emu  matters  at  Salomon 
Smith  Barney,  the  invest- 
ment banking  arm  of  Citi- 
group. managed  to  start  the 
conversion  process  at  2am 
yesterday,  an  hour  earlier 
than  during  dress  rehears- 
als, because  the  normal  year- 
end  procedures  were  fin- 
ished faster  than  expected. 

"It  is  running  Sister  than 


in  dress  rehearsals,  but  a lot 
□f  that  is  due  to  volumes 
being  lower." 

At  Barclays  Capital's 
offices  in  Canary  Wharf,  in 
the  London  docklands,  Nick 
Donnelly,  head  of  Emu  con- 
version. said  he  had 
rehearsed  on  two-day  week- 
ends, but  now  bad  three 
days  potentially  available.  In 
addition,  conversion  pro- 
cesses were  running  faster 
on  the  bank's  main  comput- 
ers than  on  the  back-up  com- 
puters used  for  rehearsals. 

Some  processes  have 
speeded  up  considerably.  At 
Barclays'  first  rehearsal,  20 
traders  came  in  to  convert 
equity  derivatives  positions 
by  hand.  Yesterday  the  same 
process  was  carried  out  auto- 


The  trig  three  market  zones  compared 


wiaHraiiy  in  10  minutes,  with 
just  four  traders  needed  to 
come  in  and  check  the 
resulting  trading  balances. 

“We  could  afford  to  slip  by 
an  hour  or  two  in  some  pro- 
cesses. We  know  we  have 
the  ability  to  make  up  time 
because  we  are  now  running 
on  live  machines  with  much 
faster  run-times."  Mr  Don- 
nelly said,  while  noting  that, 
so  far,  everything  was  oper- 
ating according  to  schedule. 

In  Paris,  Herv6  Gouczel, 
head  of  information  systems 
at  Banqne  Nationale  de 
Paris,  said  the  weekend  was 
running  according  to  the 
timetable,  despite  a break- 
down at  one  computer  server 
which  took  longer  than 
expected  to  fix. 


The  value  of  the  euro 


BNP  was  still  ready  in 
time  to  process  what  it 
claims  was  France's  first 
transaction  in  euros:  a few 
minutes  after  midnight  yes- 
terday morning  one  of  its 
customers  paid  €29S£H  with 
a BNP  debit  card  for  a sees! 
at  a restaurant  on  the 
Cbamps-Elys&s. 

Like  other  French  banks. 
BNP  had  to  negotiate  hard 
with  government  authorities 
to  get  exemptions  from  the 
country's  restrictive  labour 
laws,  which  would  normally 
outlaw  the  kind  of  round- 
the-clock  working  seen  this 
weekend.  Agreements  also 
had  to  be  reached  with  the 
trade  unions,  which  have 
Imposed  over  the  years 
industry-wide  conventions 


restricting  overntn*  work  in 
banks. 

Central  bankers  said  th»*y 
were  not  aware  of  any  Mimif- 
icaci  problems,  .although 
the;,  will  only  bi-  conducting 
formal  check-,  tomorrow 
morning. 

But  some  experts  cau- 
tioned ihzi  problems  miaht 
not  show  up  until  next  week, 
when  banks  start  t»>  find  out 
if  their  trading  partners 
have  managed  the  conver- 
sion process  successfully. 

“So  far  each  hank  has 
been  rehearsing  in  isolation. 
Monday  will  be  the  firs:  time 
everyone  performs  together, 
so  a few  problems  and 
glitches  are  to  be  expected.” 
said  Paul  Cantwell,  of 
Andersen  Consulting. 
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European  Union  ‘member 
states  have  agreed  that  the 
chairman  of  the  new  eco- 
nomic and  financial  commit- 
tee. which  replaces  the 
secretive  EU  monetary  com- 
mittee following  the  launch 
of  the  euro,  should  be  a 
senior  French  official. 

It  is  expected  thal  Jean 
Lemierre.  director  of  the 
French  Treasury,  will  be 
elected  formally  as  president 
of  the  Eoofln  committee 
early  this  month.  The  mone- 
tary committee  has  been 
chaired  for  the  past  five 
years  by  Sir  Nigel  Wicks,  a 
senior  UK  Treasury  official. 

The  34-strong  committee 
will  provide  an  important 
forum  for  consultation 
between  EU  finance  minis- 
ters and  the  Frankfurt-based 
European  Central  Bank.  It 
will  consist  of  a central  bank 
and  finance  ministry  official 
from  each  member  state  as 
well  as  two  representatives 
each  of  the  ECB  and  Euro- 
pean Commission. 

The  committee  will  also 
act  as  an  important  link 
between  the  11  member 
states  of  the  euro-zone  and 
the  four  non-member  EU 
countries.  The  Ecofin  com- 
mittee's statutes  provide  for 
it  to  be  consulted  over  deci- 
sions relating  to  the 
revamped  exchange  rate 
mechanism  which  will  bind 
the  Danish  krone  and  Greek 
drachma  to  the  euro. 

When  fixing  the  irrevoca- 
ble conversion  rates  of  the  11 
Emu  countries  against  the 
European  single  currency, 
the  ministers  of  the  euro- 
zone also  set  central  rates 
and  fluctuation  margins  for 
the  Danish  and  Greek  cur- 
rencies against  the  euro. 

The  euro  central  rate  for 
the  Danish  currency  was 
fixed  at  7.46038  krone,  with  a 
fluctuation  margin  of  plus  or 
minus  2.25  per  cent.  The 
ministers  agreed  a euro  cen- 
tral rate  for  Greece  of  353.109 
drachmas  and  a fluctuation 
band  of  plus  or  minus  15  per 
cent  before  compulsory  cen- 
tral bank  intervention  would 
be  necessary  to  defend  the 
Greek  currency. 

The  Swedish  crown  and 
British  pound  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  new  exchange 
rate  mechanism.  Jacques 
Santer.  European  Commis- 
sion president,  underlined 
that  currencies  would  have 
to  be  ERM  members  for  two 
years  to  qualify  for  member- 
ship of  the  euro-zone. 
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Benchmark  interest  rates  on  the  CFA 
franc  were  cut  on  Thursday  after  the 
trading  currency  of  France’s  former 
African  colonies  was  pegged  to  the  euro. 
The  patty  of  the  CFA  franc,  which  was 
pegged  at  100  for  each  French  franc,  was 
set  at  6S&957  against  the  euro. 


Separately,  France  set  the  parity  of 
the  CFP  franc  - the  currency  used 
by  existing  and  former  French 
territories  in  the  Pacific  - at  €&38  for 
1,000  CFP  francs.  The  CFP  franc  had 
teen  pegged  at  0.055  French  francs 
since  1948.  Samer  tskandar 


DECISION-MAKING  POWERS  AND  TAXATION 


UK  again  at  odds  with 
European  partners 


By  Andrew  Parker, 
Political  Correspondent 


The  birth  of  the  European 
single  currency  was  marked 
in  the  UK  yesterday  by  fresh 
disagreements  with  France 
and  Germany  over  the  deci- 
sion-making power  of  euro- 
zone countries  and  tax  har- 
monisation. 

The  UK  government  indi- 
cated its  difficulty  with  com- 
ments by  GOnther  Verheu- 
gen.  Germany’s  minister  for 
Europe,  that  “target  zones" 
for  corporation  tax  could 
form  part  of  a solution  to  the 
problem  of  unfair  tax  compe- 
tition inside  the  EU. 

UK  officials  also  disputed 
a statement  by  Dominique 
Strauss-Eahn,  French 
finance  minister,  that  the 
council  of  11  EU  finance 
ministers  inside  the  euro- 
zone would  soon  become  the 
“economic  government  of 
Europe". 

A Treasury  spokesman 
insisted  Ecofin,  the  council 
of  EU  finance  ministers, 
remained  the  “only"  deci- 
sion-making body  on  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  issues. 

The  spokesman,  indicating 
the  government's  willing- 


ness to  veto  any  attempt  to 
harmonise  personal  or  corpo- 
rate taxes,  added:  "Direct 
taxation  is  a member  state 
competence." 

Joyce  Quin,  UK  minister 
for  Europe,  said:  “We  know 
any  EU  proposal  would  have 
to  be  looked  at  and  decided 
upon  unanimously.  That  Is 
the  case  for  us  and  other 
countries." 

However,  Ms  Quin  said: 
“We  want  [the  euro]  to  be  a 
success.  It  is,  after  all,  oper- 
ating in  a large  part  of  our 
own  internal  market  which 
gives  us  a very  strong  rea- 
son for  wishing  it  well 
and  hoping  it  will  be  suc- 
cessful." 

She  defended  the  decision 
not  to  send  a minister  to  the 
Brussels  ceremony  marking 
the  advent  of  the  currency. 
"We  were  very  well  repre- 
sented by  Sir  Stephen  Wall 
[UK  ambassador  to  the  EU]." 
The  Treasury  said  the  event 
bad  involved  “no  substan- 
tive business”  for  the  UK. 

Ms  Quin  denied  UK  influ- 
ence in  the  EU  was  dimin- 
ished by  Its  decision  not  to 
Join  the  euro  at  its  launch. 
Asked  if  she  was  convinced 
the  UK  would  one  day  join. 


she  replied:  "We  have  set  out 
the  procedure  by  which  we 
can  become  a member.  That 
does  depend  on  a favourable 
result  in  a referendum." 

Mr  Verheugen  reignited 
the  row  over  tax  harmonisa- 
tion in  a BBC  Interview 
when  he  was  asked  if  Europe 
could  In  future  set  target 
zones  on  matters  such  as 
corporation  tax.  He  replied: 
"Corporation  tax.  of  course. 
Is  an  Issue  and  target  zones 
could  be  a solution. . . That  is 
the  same  approach  we  have 
used  with  value-added  tax.  a 
system  where  you  have  a 
certain  co-ordination,  per- 
haps harmonisation,  in 
Europe.” 

Mr  Verheugen  added  the 
euro  was  the  “beginning"  of 
political  Integration  between 
EU  member  states.  "Inevita- 
bly it  will  happen,"  be 
added. 

John  Redwood,  trade  and 
Industry  spokesman  for  the 
UK  opposition  Conservative 
party,  said  Mr  Verheugen 
had  confirmed  fears  that  the 
euro  “is  the  beginning  of  the 
process  towards  a single  gov- 
ernment and  taxation, 
towards  one  economic  policy 
and  common  taxation”. 
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Thousands  at  people  stand  around  a huge  euro  symbol  laid  down 
yesterday  in  a park  In  Frankfurt's  banking  cflstrict  Associated  Press 


TRADING  IN  NEW  CURRENCY 
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Fortunately.  looks  cannot  kill.  Otherwise  the  European 
Central  Bank  would  have  lost  its  president  and  France  its 
finance  minister  at  a press  conference  called  on  Thursday 
to  celebrate  the  launch  of  the  euro. 

in  fact,  Wim  Duisenberg  and  Dominiquo  Strsuss-Kahn 
found  it  difficult  even  to  look  each  other  in  the  eye.  Mr 
Strauss -Kahn  made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  anger  that  Mr 
Duisenberg  had  questioned  France's  understanding  of  a 
compromise,  agreed  after  hours  of  argument  East  May,  that 
the  ECB  president  would  quit  his  post  before  the  end  of 
his  eight-year  term.  "No  one  wtt  be  able  to  detract  froni 
this  historic  day."  he  said  icily  when  quizzed  on  Che  matter. 

Showing  little  regard  for  diplomatic  niceties.  Mr  Duiserv 
berg  had  told  that  day's  issue  of  Le  Monde,  the  French 
newspaper,  that  he  would  not  quit  his  post  after  four  yean  . 
in  office  to  make  way  for  Jean -Claude  Trtchet,  the  gover* 
nor  of  the  Bank  of  France. 

it  may  not  have  helped  Mr  Strauss -Kahn's  humour  that, 
when  the  11  euro-zone  finance  ministers  were  called  on  to 
open  giant  9-litre  bottles  of  champagne  to  celebrate  the 
euro's  birth,  it  was  Mr  Duisenberg  who  managed  to  get 
the  first  bottle  open,  as  the  finance  ministers  struggled 
with  their  corks. 

Euro-chic  for  NY  banks 

The  advent  of  the  euro  has,  if  nothing  else,  given  large  and 
normally  resolutely  un-sexy  European  banks  the  opportu- 
nity to  try  to  convince  Americans  that  they  are  really  quite 
exciting. 

Baffled  WaO  Streeters  have  received  an  Aladdin's  cave 
oi  euro- related  merchandise  from  European  banks  in 
recent  weeks.  Barclays  Capital's  T-shirt  with  an  EU  flag  on 
the  back  is  relatively  restrained  - truly  fashionable  Wail 
Street  traders  will  probably  be  keener  on  the  Tm  OK: 

Euro  K"  motto  on  the  back  of  ABN-Amro’s  T-shirts, 

Paribas  may  take  the  prize,  though.  The  French  bank 
has  teen  giving  out  coffee  mugs  emblazoned  with  the  cor- 
porate logo,  the  new  euro  symbol,  and  the  slogan  "Navi- 
gator to  the  euro".  Fill  it  with  coffee,  and  the  pattern  magi- 
cally extends  itself.  In  full  colour,  "old"  European  bank 
notes  can  be  seen  being  fed  into  the  euro  symbol,  while 
new  euro  notes  came  out  on  the  other  side. 

Dutch  stay  calm  over  crash 

Amsterdam's  AEX  Index  wiR  more  than  halve  on  Monday, 
but  holders  of  Dutch  blue  chip  stocks  need  not  panic.  The 
26-share  index  is  - alone  among  leading  European  bourse 
barometers  - merely  undergoing  its  own  euro  conversion. 
Because  it  is  an  amalgam  of  the  weighted  guilder  values 
of  Its  constituent  stocks,  last  year's  dosing  level  of 
1.186.38  becomes  just  538.36  in  the  new  money. 

George  M biter,  president  of  Amsterdam  Exchanges, 
which  runs  the  city’s  equity  and  derivatives  markets,  says 
the  bourse  had  wanted  to  keep  the  index  level  continuous, 
but  options  and  futures  dealers  objected.  In  particular, 
contracts  on  index  options  would  have  become  - as  It 
turned  out  when  the  rates  were  set  on  New  Year’s  eve  - 
2.20371  times  "heavier".  That  would  have  needed  intricate 
recalculations  on  just  about  every  trade,  so  "the  market 
said  ‘just  split  the  index’." 

All  of  this  means  private  investors  might  be  tempted, 
more  than  elsewhere,  to  hug  the  sidelines  on  Monday 
morning  until  they  see  how  dealings  develop.  Mr  Mbfler 
thinks  the  professional  players  will  generate  enough  order 
volume  to  keep  the  market  moving,  but  he  is  ready  to  sus- 
pend trading  until  they  da  "Maybe  for  half  an  hour,"  he 
guesses. 

German  precision  meets  the  euro 

Germany’s  police  were  among  the  first  to  use  the  euro, 
but  they  seem  to  have  become  a little  over-excited  tty  the 
official  conversion  rate  between  the  D-Mark  and  the  new 
currency,  which  has  five  digits  behind  the  decimal  point 
Instead  of  reporting  fire  damage  of  about  DM30,000, 
police  in  the  city  of  Offenbach,  near  Frankfurt,  reported  an 
oddly  precise  figure  of  €15,306.12,  which  is  the  estimated 
D-Mark  amount  divided  by  the  conversion  rate. 
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Anyone  for  lunch? 
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London  quick  off  the  mark  Euro  babies 

-A.  France  is  nlrnariu  Inu 


Thursday  was  a day  when  all  spoke  of  history  who  talked 
about  lunch.  Stephen  WaD,  UK  ambassador  to  the  EU, 
brought  some  much  needed  levity  to  the  euro-launch 
when  he  recalled  the  difficult  negotiations  over  Wlm  Duis- 
en berg's  appointment  last  May. 

The  British,  as  holders  of  the  EU  presidency,  at  the  time 
hosted  the  longest  lunch  in  EU  history.  The  Austrian  presi-  v 
dency,  when  setting  the  euro  convergence  rates  on  Thurs- 
day, presided  over  one  of  the  shortest  Mr  Watts'  proposal 
for  managing  Europe’s  economy  was  convergence  on  a 
central  rate  for  lunches. 

If  such  a radical  proposal  is  adopted.  It  will  be  without 
the  services  of  Sir  Nigel  Wicks.  The  second  permanent 
secretary  at  the  UK  Treasury  bowed  out  after  a five-year 
spell  as  chairman  of  the  EU  monetary  committee  in  which 
he  played  a key  part  in  advancing  the  single  currency.  He 
was  rewarded  with  a spontaneous  round  of  applause  from 
the  ministers  and  officials  present 

Calculators  for  charity 

First  the  good  news:  the  Belgium  government  plans  to  dis- 
tribute free  electronic  calculators  so  that  its  citizens  can 
work  out  how  much  goods  and  services  cost  in  euros  as 
well  as  Belgian  francs. 

Now  the  bad  news:  the  free  “eurettes"  will  not  be  avail- 
able much  before  Easter.  Conscious  of  Belgium’s  huge 
burden  of  public  debt  Elio  dl  Rupo,  economics  minister, 
sees  the  government  acting  as  a supplier  of  last  resort  In 
the  hope  that  banks,  shops  and  otter  businesses  wiB  pro- 
vide their  customers  with  calculators  as  promotional  gim- 
micks. 

However,  Mr  di  Rupo,  a socialist,  is  concerned  that  the  . I 

less  well  off  and  the  aged  among  Belgium's  10.2m  popula-  " “ i 
tion  will  not  benefit  from  such  corporate  largesse.  The  dis- 
advantaged could  also  fall  prey  to  dishonest  traders  who 
take  advantage  of  double  pricing  to  convert  francs  Into 
euros  at  the  wrong  rate.  So  he  Is  calling  for  tenders  from 
manufacturers  by  February  10  and  is  prepared  to  order 
between  500,000  and  1.5m  calculators  If  necessary. 
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By  Alan  Beattie  In  London 


The  first  deals  In  the  euro 
were  struck  as  early  as 
December  30  in  London,  five 
days  before  the  official  start 
of  trading,  according  to 
banks  active  in  the  foreign 
exchange  market 

Traders  took  advantage  of 
the  lag  of  two  working  days 
between  the  price  being 
agreed  and  settlement  being 
completed  to  main*  H*»alo  in 
the  new  currency  before  it 
officially  existed. 

Banks  and  markets  in  east 
Asia  and  Pacific  Rim  coun- 
tries, including  Australia, 
have  been  eager  to  claim 
that  the  very  first  trades  in 
the  new  currency  will  be 
made  in  the  Asian  trading 
session  on  January  4.  But  it 


seems  that  some  traders  in 
London  beat  them  to  it. 

Joe  Prendergast,  head  of 
research  at  the  global  for- 
eign exchange  division  of 
Credit  Suisse  First  Boston  in 
London,  said  His  bank  made 
a euro/dollar  deal  in  the  Lon- 
don trading  session  of 
December  30. 

“We  were  responding  to 
demand  from  a customer," 
said  Mr  Prendergast 

"They  requested  a price  in 
euros  and  we  found  them 
one."  Settlement  for  the  deal 
will  be  made  on  January  4 
when  markets  reopen  after 
the  holiday  weekend,  by 
which  time  the  euro  wUl  be 
trading  freely  as  a live  cur- 
rency. 

Mr  Prendergast  said  that 
with  the  conversion  rates  for 


the  legacy  currencies  enter- 
ing the  euro  not  yet  pub- 
lished at  the  time  of  the 
trade,  there  was  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  where  the 
price  for  the  deal  should  be 
set. 

But  with  the  Ecu  acting  as 
a close  proxy  for  the  euro, 
and  with  the  synthetic  euro 
made  up  of  the  individual 
currencies  showing  what  the 
value  of  the  new  currency 
was  likely  to  be.  the  risk  of 
mispricing  was  low. 

The  danger  that  the  trade 
would  not  be  settled  because 
of  systems  conversion  prob- 
lems was  common  to  all 
trades  around  this  time,  not 
just  those  in  the  euro,  he 
added. 

Other  banks  in  London 
confirmed  they  had  heard  of 


trades  being  completed  as 
early  as  December  30, 
although  several  said  they 
had  not  been  involved  them- 
selves. 

The  Credit  Suisse  First 
Boston  deal  was  between  the 
bank  itself  and  a third  party. 
It  did  not  mean  that  the 
interbank  market,  where 
large  banks  like  Credit 
Suisse  trade  among  them- 
selves. was  operating  in  the 
euro  as  early  as  December 
3U,  said  Mr  Prendergast 

But  as  soon  as  the 
conversion  rates  were 
announced  on  December  31 
and  the  value  of  the  euro 
against  other  currencies 
became  clear,  a very  thin 
and  tentative  interbank  mar- 
ket in  the  euro  started,  he 
said. 


France  is  already  investing  In  the  future  of  the  euro.  Domi- 
nique Strauss- Kahn,  finance  minister,  promised  on  Thurs- 
day that  every  baby  bom  yesterday  would  receive  100 
euros  in  a special  savings  account  to  mark  the  birth  of 
Europe's  single  currency.  That  should  cost  the  French 
Treasury  about  FFrlm,  assuming  that  its  forecast  that 
French  mothers  would  bring  some  1 ,500  babies  into  the 
euro-zone  on  New  Year's  day  is  correct 
“1  am  sure  that  our  children  and  our  children’s  chfldren 
will  reap  huge  benefits"  from  the  euro,  he  said. . 
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The  launch  of  the  euro  thoroughly  confused  a dock  in. 
Frankfurt,  which  had  teen  showing  the  dally  countdown  ■ 
ahead  of  the  start  of  the  currency.  The  dock  showed  the 
correct  number  of  days,  hours  and  minutes  until  midnight 
on  Thursday,  at  which  point  it  continued  counting,  instead 
of  going  into  negative  numbers,  the  dock  merely  added 
another  year  to  the  countdown,  and  confidently  stated- 
yesterday  thal  the  launch  of  the  euro  was  stffli  364  days 
away.  A rehearsal,  doubtless,  for  the  millennium  bug. 

By  Peter  Norman  in  Brussels,  John  Authors  in  New  York, 
Gordon  Cramb  In  Amsterdam,  Wolfgang  Munehau  in 
Frankfurt  and  agencies. 
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^ JO^PRESSURE  GROWS  FOR  ACCORD  AS  DEUTSCHE  BANK/BANKERS  TRUST  MERGER  FACES  DELAYS 

Germans  pressed  oyer  claims 


Borm-secirto  rein  u 
EU  farm  spending 

Germany  wants  a deal  on  restructuring  finances  at  a summit  i 
March  to  open  the  way  for  the  Union's  expansion  eastwards 
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By  John  farthers  in  New  Yortt  fnrm«  -no 

-.-..-ZL.  f0™f 118  secretary  of  state. 

The  *S.7bn  merger  of  SSi  4171x18  t0  re®01*® 

Deutsche  Bank  and  fiLkere  Si?S?DC8Clatols’ 

Ttust  faces  possible  delav  at  c.^e®^4ia4  ^r8  have 
the  hands  of  New  York  r«ni  |ug8?st®d  that  Deutsche 
Iators  over  the  Gpj^I  5“* s,. Holocaust-era  liabili- 
bank's  S“ Ih°m  be  part  of  a 

following  a move  bTS  SS"1® ^settlement  including 
World  JewiS  CoiL^  ^ Genna»  banjES  «* 
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Elan  Steinberg,  executive 
director  of  the  WJC,  stressed 
that  his  organisation  still 


«.  woma  possibly  be 

V|  along  the  lines  of  the  inter- 
fjr  national  commission  headed 
by  Lawrence  Eagleburger 


hoped  to  announce  progress 
“within  about  two  weeks”. 
He  said:  "We  don't  have  a 
definitive  answer  yet” 

The  WJC  has  led  the  cam- 
paign over  Holocaust-era 
assets  in  the  US,  and  local 
politicians  and  regulators 
have  looked  to  it  for  a lead. 
Last  year's  merger  of  UBS 
and  Swiss  Bank  Corporation 
was  delayed  by  New  York 
banking  regulators  for  sev- 
eral months  until  the  WJC 

recommended  it  should  pro- 
ceed. 

US  - lawyers  have  sued 
Deutsche  Bank,  along  with 
Dresdner  Bank,  also  of  Ger- 
many. and  Bank  Austria  sod 
Creditanstalt  of  Austria, 
over  their  role  in  allegedly 


hanimng  stolen  gold  and  In 
the  "Aryanisatloir  of  Jewish 
businesses  during  the  second 
world  war. 

They  have  separately  sued 
several  German  manufactur- 
ing groups  over  their  use  of 
forced  labour  during  the 
war. 

Lawyers  for  the  victims 
have  also  made  ft  dear  that 
they  are  aiming  for  a broad 
negotiated  settlement  to 
resolve  all  the  .various  out- 
standing rlairrre  an  qiriAly 

as  possible.- 

The  litigation'  may  move 
more  swiftly  after  the  con- 


Swiss  banks  when  he  was 

Senate  banking  chairman,  as 

a special,  mediator.  Be  has 
been  vested  with  the  full 
powers  of  the  court,  and  has 
been  asked  to  broker  an  out- 
of-court  settlement 
Deutsche  Bank  and  the 
others  also  face  the  possibil- 
ity of  sanctions.  Alan  Hev- 
esi,  comptroller  of  New  York 
city,  last  month  recom- 
mended that  , the  deal  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue 
until  a Holocaust  settlement 
has  been  agreed.  Ur  Hevesi 
co-ordinated  a campaign 
threatening  sanctions 


\ 


traversal  decision  by  a Man-  against  the  Swiss  banks  last 


hattan  judge  to  appoint 
Alfonse  D ’Amato,  who  led 
the  campaign  against  the 


year,  and  has  refused  to  rale 
out  a campaign  in  the  case 
of  the  German  hanfai. 
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Cuba’s  Revolution 
turns  40  - but 
can  it  live  for  ever? 

Cubans  have  much  to  be  proud  of,  but 
there  is  a gap  between  Castro's  rhetoric 
and  reality,  reports  Pascal  Fletcher  - 
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In  Havana’s  Museum  of  the 
Revolution,  a large, 
black-and-white  photo 
\ shows  a youthful  Fidel  Cas- 
tro - pistol  at  hip,  rifle  over 
shoulder  - entering  Santiago 
de  Cuba  on  January  1 1959. 
the  day  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Cuban  Revolution. 

In  another  room,  a sober 
display  case  explaining 
Cuba's  one-party  political 
system  proclaims  the  results 
of  the  last  national  elections 
on  January  11  1998.  Accord- 
ing to  the  government, 
7,534.008  Cubans,  or  95  per 
coM  of  the  electorate,  duti- 
fully voted  for  a single  list  of 
official  candidates. 

Like  most  museum  exhib- 
its. both  items  exude  the 
same  undefinable  sense  of 
distant  unreality. 

They  also  trace  the  histori- 
cal trajectory  of  the  1959 
Cuban  Revolution,  which 
F celebrates  its  40th  anniver- 
sary this  week. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  revo- 
lution was  the  triumph  of  a 
daring  armed  uprising  by  a 
kind  of  young  idealists  led 
by  Mr  Castro.  With  popular 
support,  they  toppled  Ful- 
gencio  Batista's  abusive  dic- 
tatorship and  launched 
far-reacliing  social,  economic 
and  political  reforms  that 
transformed  the  old  order  in 
Cuba. 

Today,  the  revolution 
seems  an  entrenched  and 
besieged  political  institution, 
one  of  the  few  single-party 
communist  Bystems  left  in 
the  world  since  the  coDapse 
uf  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Still  headed  by  the  indomi- 
table but  ageing  Mr  Castro, 
hailed  by  its  supporters  as 
un  example  of  successful 
development  in  the  third 
world,  derided  by  its  critics 
ns  an  intolerant  dictatorship, 
the  institutionalised  revolu- 
tion is  stubbornly  resisting 
intense  pressure  to  change, 
most  obviously  from  the  US. 

Mr  Castro  and  his  follow- 
ers insist  the  revolution  Is 
not  only  alive  and  well,  but 
will  live  for  ever.  “It  cannot 
be  crushed  in  days,  or 
months,  or  years,  or  even 
dozens  of  months  or  dozens 


of  years,  not  ever,”  the  72- 
year -old  “Comandante”  told 
a conference  of  young  com- 
munists in  December. 

To  commemorate  the  40th 
anniversary.  Cuba's  state 
media,  locked  into  back- 
ward-looking nostalgia,  is 
presenting  the -revolution  as 
a glorious  unbroken  history 
of  social  achievements  and 
“anti-imperialist"  victories, 
eternally  nourished  and 
renewed  by  popular  support 

But  there  is  a gap  between 
the  rhetoric  and  reality. 
Although  there  is  a reservoir 
of  loyalty  to  the  revolution, 
away  from  official  eyes  and 
ears  many  Cubans  seem  less 
than  enthusiastic  about  the 
40th  anniversary  - espe- 
cially those  bom.  after  1959. 
“A  lot  of  people  just  don’t 
want  to  know.  They  are 
waiting  for  tiihigs  to  change. 
In  the  meantime,,  they  are 
just  getting  on  with  their 
lives,”  said  Guillermo,  an 
engineer  in  Us  40s. 

Most  Cubans  feel  a strong 
sease  of  national  pride  and 
identity,  which  the  revolu- 
tion, springing  as  it  did  from 
national  roots,  strengthened 
and  enhanced  in  theface  of 
unremitting  US  hnstffity.  Mr 
Castro’s  revolution  put  Cuba 
firmly  and  dramatically  an  ‘ 
the  world  map  aud  it  has 
stayed  there. 

Cubans  are  also  openly 
proud  of  the  ■ undoubted 
social  achievements  of  the 
revolution  - the  literacy 
campaign,  rural  develop- 
ment, free  health  care  and 
education  systems^-^that 
remain  in  place  despite  the 
deterioration  Inflicted  by 
economic  recession. 

But  many  harbour  a 
sense  of  betrayaL  They 
wonder  how  a popular 
revolution  that  promised;  so 
much  freedom  and  welFbe- 
ing  can  have  evolved  into  an 
intolerant  political  jsystem 
which  curbs  such  personal 
freedoms  as  the  right*  of 
political  opposition  or.dis-  • 
sent. 

Some  even  see  history 
turning  foil  circle,  with  the 
same  revolution  that  eradi- 


By  Peter  Nonmn  In  Brasssfai 

Almost  unnoticed  amid  the 
excitement  of  the  launch  erf 
the  euro,  Germany  yesterday 
began  a critical  six-month 
presidency  of  the  European 
Union  in  which  it  is  commit- 
ted to  fundamental  reform  of 
the-  BITS  wasteful  fnrnmmi 
agricultural  policy . 

Farm  reform  has  emerged 
as  one  of  the  most  important 
dements  of  Germany's 
for  the  urgently  needed 
restructuring  of  EU  finances, 
known  as  Agenda  2000. 
Chancellor  Gerhard  SchrO- 
der  wants  this  agreed  by  EU 
leaders  at  a special  summit 
meeting  in  Brussels  on 
March  24-25,  as  an  essential 
preliminary  to  allowing  east 
European  countries  to  join 
the  15-nation  group  in  the 
next  decade. 

“We  are  going  for  broke,” 
one  German  diplomat 
explained.  “It's  the  end  of 
March  or  nothing.” 

Delay  in  reaching  political 
agreement  on  Agenda  2000 
until  the  next  summit  In 
Cologne  in  early  June  could 
mean  that  acrimonious 
wrangling  over  EU  finances 
blights  the  campaign  for  the 
European  parliament  elec- 
tions later  that  month.  It 
could  also  jeopardise  other 
important  projects  in  the 
German  presidency,  includ- 
ing a pact  to  reduce  Europe's 
unemployment,  co-ordina- 
tion of  taxes  on  business 
income,  savings  and  energy 
following  the  introduction  of 


the  euro,  and  agreeing  the 
outline  of  future  reforms  of 
EU  institutions. 

- EU  member  states  face  a 
difficult  task  In  agreeing 
plans  in  less  than  three 
months  to  limit  spending  on 
farm  support  and  the  struc- 
tural funds  that  finance  the 
Union’s  poorer  areas.  Prog- 
ress so  far  has  brought  iden- 
tification of  differences 
rather  than  points  of  agree- 
ment. But  without  a deal, 
there  will  be  no  ffrwnrial  lee- 
way to  allow  the  far  less 
wealthy  nations  of  eastern 
and  central  Europe  to  start 
joining  the  EU  after  2000. 

Complicating  the  negotia- 
tions is  Germany’s  own  wish 
to  see  its  net  contributions 
to  the  EU  budgBt  substan- 
tially reduced  from  the  pres- 
ent DM22bn  <€U.2bn/ 
$13.1  bn)  a year  that  makes  it 
by  for  the  biggest  payer  into 
the  Union’s  coffers. 

The  Agenda  2000  negotia- 
tions are  expected  to  be  diffi- 
cult and  bitter,  angering 
Europe’s  powerful  agricul- 
tural lobby  and  pitching 
countries  which  otherwise 
have  Interests  in  common 
against  ear-h  other. 

Bonn  sees  Britain  as  a nat- 
ural ally  in  its  bid  to  cut 
form  spending,  but  they  will 
be  on  a collision  course  if  it 
presses  for  a reduction  in  the 
UK  budget  rebate  negotiated 
in  the  1980s. 

The  Franco-German  alli- 
ance, the  core  relationship  in 
the  EU,  could  came  under 
renewed  strain  if  Mr  SchrB- 


der  presses  the  case  for  “co- 
financing”.  a scheme  for 
greater  national  responsibil- 
ity in  financing  form  bud- 
gets that  is  strongly  opposed 
by  France,  the  main  poten- 
tial loser  from  the  idea. 

Highlighting  the  impor- 
tance of  a form  settlement, 
two  special  committees  of 
agriculture  officials  from  the 
member  states  will  begin 
meeting  next  week  to  begin 
preparations  to  meet  the 
March  deadline. 

Joschka  Fischer,  German 
foreign  minister,  said  this 
week  that  the  Agenda  2000 
negotiations  would  be  a 
“tough  nut  to  crack”.  But  he 
declared  he  bad  returned 
with  “cautious  optimism” 
from  his  pre-Christmas  tour 
of  EU  capitals  to  outline  the 
German  presidency's  priori- 
ties. He  detected  a willing- 
ness among  all  EU  partners 
to  adjust  their  positions.  “AH 
want  us  to  complete  the 
reform  package  as  quickly  as 
possible,”  he  said. 

Helping  the  German  gov- 
ernment is  a fear  in  national 
capitals  that  an  acrimonious 
collapse  of  the  Agenda  2000 
negotiations  would  reverse 
the  positive  effects  of  the 
successful  start  of  the  euro 
and  add  to  public  disaffec- 
tion with  the  EU. 

“No  one  will  want  to  take 
responsibility  for  a catastro- 
phe.” observed  one  senior 
diplomat  in  Brussels.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  pressed, 
he  gave  the  talks  only  a 70-75 
per  cent  chance  of  success. 


French  monopoly  seen 
as  curb  on  car  auctions 


A Cuban  flag  over  a balcony  at  the  weekend  marks  the  40tti  annftrareafy  of  the  revolution  Routes 


cated  so  many  Injustices 
replacing  them  with  others. 
Acting  more  out  of  necessity 
and  survival  instinct  than 
conviction,  the  Guban  lead- 
ership has  reluctantly 
opened'  the  island  to  foreign 
tourism  and  investment  and 
Introduced  some  cautious 
capitalist-style  reforms, 
including  the  1993  legalis- 
ation of  the  use  of  hard  cur- 
rency. 

- The  two-currency  system 
iaf  trjpre^slpgly  creating  a 
society  .of  haves  and  have- 
hots,.  in  which  thom  Cubans 
with  access  to  dollars  can 
enjoy  a highgr  living  stan- 
dard'-than -those,  still  the 
majority,  who  earn  Cuban 
pesos. 

This  has  gemmated  envy, 
tension  and  incomprehen- 
sion among  citizens  who 
were  .'told,  for  years  they  all 


deserved  equality.  Serious 
crime  and  prostitution, 
which  - largely  disappeared 
after  the  revolution,  seem  to 

be  maWng  a rmriphaplt. 

The  reforms  have  whetted, 
not  quenched,  consumer 
appetites.  Government 
attempts  to  reduce  inequali- 
ties on  ideological  grounds, 
for  example  through  taxa- 
tion. have  exacerbated 
rather  than  rwimad  frustra- 
tions. 

Cubans  also  deeply  resent 
being  excluded  from  some 
hotels  and  tourist  installa- 
tions reserved  for  dollar- 
paytng  foreigners. 

Dally  life  for  ordinary 
Cubans  remains  a struggle, 
not  just  because  of  low  peso 
salaries  and  continuing  food 
and  consumer  shortages  - 
blamed  by  the  government 
on  the  US  trade  embargo 


and  the  world  economic  cri- 
sis - but  also  because  of  con- 
tinuing ideological  curbs  on 
private  initiative  and  owner- 
ship. 

And  -while  Mr  Castro  pro- 
claims the  undying  nature  of 
the  revolution,  at  the  back  of 
everyone's  mind  is  the  lead- 
er's mortality  and  the  ques- 
tion of  what  will  come  after 
him.  Will  his  departure  be 
bridged  by  a controlled  tran- 
sition . leading  to  the  emer- 
gence of  a more  open, 
reform-minded  leadership,  or 
will  it  leave  a dangerous  vac- 
uum vulnerable  to  social 
unrest  and  internal  divi- 
sions? 

“The  Future  is  Ours.  Long 
live  the  Revolution!”  reads 
one  propaganda  billboard  in 
Havana.  Cubans  are  already 
wondering  what  this  future 
' holds. 


By  John  Griffiths  and 
Christophs  Jakabyszyu 

A French  trade  barrier  going 
back  to  before  Napoleonic 
tfmftg  is  thwarting  plans  for 
European  Union-wide  net- 
works of  used  car  auctions. 

'British  Car  Auctions 
(BCA),  the  UK's  biggest  car 
auction  group,  is  expanding 
rapidly  in  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium  and 
Denmark.  But  it  is  being 
excluded  from  France  - one 
of  the  Eirs  biggest  car  mar- 
kets - because  only  a small 
number  of  Frenchmen  are 
allowed  to  act  as  auctioneers 
of  used  goods. 

The  same  exclusion  threat- 
ens to  confront  Manheim 
Auctions,  North  America's 
biggest  vehicle  auctions 
group,  which  is  also  prepar- 
ing to  create  a pan-European 
network  after  buying  several 
UK  auction  houses  in  the 
past  two  years. 

Both  BCA  and  Manheim 
are  seeking  to  exploit  what 
is  potentially  a huge  new 
business  activity  within  the 
EU,  arising  from  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  how  val- 
ue-added tax  is  levied.  They 
believe  10m  cars  a year  or 
more  could  go  through  auc- 
tion bouses  in  the  EU  to  the 
long  term,  if  a coherent 
infrastructure  embracing  all 
the  big  EU  states  were 
allowed  to  develop. 

Some  2m  cars  a year 
already  pass  through  the 
UK's  140  vehicle  auction 


houses,  which  provide  a 
“clearing  house”  for  both 
manufacturers  and  big  fleet 
operators,  according  to  Tom 
Gibson,  BOA’S  r.hnfrman  and 
chief  executive. ' 

Until  recently,  however, 
there  has  been  no  importu- 
nity for  them  to  develop  in 
France  and  same  other  big 
EU  states.  This  has  been 
because  of  legislation  requir- 
ing VAT  to  be  paid  an  the 
fuB  selling  price  of  a vehicle 
whether  sold  at  auction  or 
by  a dealer.  As  a result,  most 
used  cars  have  been  sold  pri- 
vately or  through  dealers 
selling  on  commission. 

However,  the  EU  market  is 
being  opened  up  everywhere 
by  an  EU  Commission  direc- 
tive, issued  in  1995,  bringing 
the  rest  of  the  EU  in  line 
with  British  VAT  rules, 
which  require  motor  traders 
to  pay  VAT  only  on  their 
profit  margin. 

The  monopoly  of  the 
Frenchmen,  known  as  com- 
missaires  priseurs,  thus  pres- 
ents the  last  significant  leg- 
islative obstacle  to  the 
development  of  pan-Euro- 
pean car  auction  networks 
and  has  prompted  a string  of 
formal  protests  by  BCA  to 
the  French  government 

It  is  not  only  the  car  auc- 
tion industry  which  is  await- 
ing resolution  of  the  corrmds’ 
saires  issue.  Sotheby's, 
Christie's  and  other  foreign 
art  and  furniture  auction 
houses  will  also  be  free  to 
hold  sales  in  France  if  the 


commxssaires’  monopoly  on 
auctioneering  is  dismantled. 

Despite  complaints  from 
several  other  non-French 
auction  bouses,  the  French 
government  has  been  slow  to 
change  its  legislation  to  mid 
commissaires  priseurs ' 
monopoly  on  auctioneering. 

A draft  Mil  proposing  to 
end  the  monopoly  was 
adopted  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment in  July.  The  Justice 
Ministry  recently  said  that 
more  urgent  business  meant 
it  would  not  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  until  March 
but  that  the  government 
expected  the  bill  to  become 
law  after  summer.  “We'll 
believe  it  when  we  see  it," 
said  Mr  Gibson. 

One  consolation  for  BCA 
and  Manheim  is  that  the  bill 
does  not  contain  - as  previ- 
ously feared  - provirion  for 
a levy  on  all  auction  pur- 
chases to  compensate  the 
commissaires  for  their  lost 
monopoly. 

Instead,  the  government 
has  earmarked  FFr450m 
(€69m/$80m)  of  state  funding 
to  compensate  the  456  cam- 
missaires. 

Even  after  the  end  of  the 
monopoly,  all  auction  houses 
operating  In  the  country  will 
face  another,  if  lesser,  snag: 
monitoring  by  a new  “coun- 
cil of  auctioneers”  and  a 
requirement  to  have  at  least 
one  employee  who  has  grad- 
uated from  a French  auction 
school  or  an  equivalent  EU 
institution. 


Basque  leader  to  be  sworn  in  IGore  is  first  to  enter  2000  race 


By  Tom  Boras  in  Madrid 

Juan  Jos6  1 barret xe,  a 41- 
vear-old  economist,  will  be 
sworn  in  as  chief  minister  of 
Spain’s  Basque  Country 
today,  ushering  in  new 
A I hopes  and  uncertainties  fw  a 
t P region  where  separatist  vio- 
* ' lence  has  claimed  more  than 
800  lives  in  the  past  30  yema. 

In  a watershed  vote,  Mr 
Iharrstxe,  a member  of  the. 
mainstream  Basque  Nation- 
alist party  (PNVh  was 
elected  lehendakon  by  a 75- 
member  Basque  parliament 

on  Tuesday  thanks  to  the 

support  of  Eustoti 

rock  (Basque  Citizens).  EH  is 


a radical  coalition  orches- 
trated by  political  allies  of 
tbe  outlawed  militant 
Basque  nationalist  organisa- 
tion Eta,  which  declared  a 
ceasefire  in  September.  . 

The  dedsion  by  Eta’s  sup- 
porters to  participate  for  the 
firet  time  in  the  Basque  , par- 
liament gives  vital  Impetus 
to  the  region's  fledgling 
peace  process.  But  it  also 
puts  self-determination 
squarely  on  tbe  political 
agenda  and  risks  polarising 
the  area's  politics.  - 

Mr  Ibarretxe  is  opposed  by 
the  Socialist  party,  which 
has  in  the  past  partnered  the 
PNV  in  the  Basque  govern- 


ment, as  wan  as  by  the  Pop- 


party.  'Both.  Madrid-based 
pannes  fear  that  EH.,  whidv 
n Umbers  former  gunmen 
among  its  -deputies^  wi# 
drive  Mr  foarretxe  frdo-a  col- 
lision course  with  the  -ceft- 
tral’ government  > 

-The .Basque  business  com- 
munity is  in  addition  con- 
cerned that  tbe  radicals  will 
fuel  public  spending  pro- 
grammes and . greater  gov- 
ernment intervention  in  a 
buoyant  local  economy  that 
is  currently  growing  by 
more  than  4 per  cent  a year. 

EH  has  signalled- that  its 
support  for  Mr  Ibarretxe, 


who  will  head  a minority 
grtwmmATifr  with  the  small 
nationalist  splinter  group 
Busko  Alkartasuna  (Basque 
'Solidarity),  is  conditional  on 
a shared  commitment  to 
work  towards  eventual. 
Basque  sovereignty. 

Pledging  that  his  govern- 
ment will  have  the  “irrevo- 
cable aim”  of  securing  a 
definitive  peace,  Mr  Ihar- 
retxe  has  already  outlined  a 
potential  conflict  with  fhe 
Madrid  government  »by 
stressing  that  peace  isfthe 
responsibility  of  the  Basque 
country's  politicians  and. 
institutions,  not  centraljgov- 
emment  f 


By  Stephen  Ftdfer 
In  Washington 

A1  Gore,  the  US  vice- 
president.  yesterday  gave 
formal  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  run  for  president  in 
2000.  Papers  notifying-  the 
Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion that  he  bad  formed  a 
campaign  organisation  were 
posted,  allowing  him  to  start 
raising  money  for  the  cam- 
paign. 

Mr  Gore  is  the  first  to 
declare  formally  his  inten- 
tion to  run  In  a race  he 
starts  as  the  frontrunning 
Democrat,  BlQ  Bradley,  the 
Former  senator  from  New 


Jersey,  and  Paul  Weflstone, 
senator  from  Minnesota, 
have  both  formed  “explor- 
atory committees”  to  help 
them  deride  whether  to  run. 
Other  possible  candidates, 
such  as  Richard  Gephardt, 
the  minority  lgarW  in  the 
House  of  Representatives, 
and  John  Kerry,  senator 
from  Massachusetts,  have 
yet  to  declare  formally. 

John  McCain,  senator 
from  Arizona,  is  the  first 
Republican  to  create  an 
exploratory  committee,  but 
the  race  is  expected  to  be 
joined  from  the  Republican 
side  by  prominent  figures 
inducting  George  W.  Bush, 


governor  of  Texas,  Steve 
Forbes,  the  publisher,  and 
Dan  Quayle,  former 
vice-president. 

Mir  Gore’s  prospects  are 
seen  as  closely  tied  to  those 
of  President  Bill  Clinton. 
Despite  Ms  looming  trial  in 
Hip  Senate,  Mr  nuntm»  main- 
tains approval  ratings  of 
more  than  70  per  cent  in 
opinion  polls. 

A proposal  by  Trent  Lott, 
the  Senate  majority  leader, 
that  an  expedited  trial  of  the 
president  could  take  place 
has  split  the  Republican 
majority  In  (he  Senate.  Mr 
Lott’s  proposal  would  have  a 
straight  “test”  vote  on  the 


articles  of  impeachment 
handed  down  by  the  House, 
without  calling  witnesses.  If 
the  Senate  decided  by  a two- 
thirds  majority  not  to  pursue 
a trial  further,  it  would  then 
move  to  consider  directly  an 
article  of  censure. 

However,  the  proposal  has 
angered  some  conservative 
legislators,  including  House 
Republicans  who  want  a full 
trial. 

The  Lott  proposal  has  the 
backing  of  most  Democrat 
senators,  said  Tom  Daschle, 
the  Senate  minority  leader. 
“Most  Democrats  are  sup- 
portive of  a process  like 
that,”  he  said. 


Last-minute  compromises  behind  Mexican  budget  deal 


By  Andrew  Downte 

tn  WricoCBy  

The  Mexican  government’s 
.i  readiness  to  Gilt  spending  by 
SL4bn  and  OjBxwttons 
If  willingness  to  pfcaMjna 
" proposed  company  ttcome 
ux  cat  and  increase  smne 
£Lrt  tariffs  were  the  key 
Sra  behind  Meaoo  s iast- 


Eve  d-dline  - was Jritad  as 

, success  by  the  ruling  Insti- 


tutional Revolutionary  party 
(PRO  and  the  conservative 
National  Action  party 
(PAN),  which  united  in  Con- 
gress to  ensure  its  passage. 

“We  now  have  adequate 
public  finances  for  the  econ- 
omy to  keep  growing,  ip 
iggg,"  said  President  Ernesto 
Zedillo.  Referring  to  the  fell 
in  world  oil  prices,  Mr 
Zedillo  added  that  in  spite  of 
the  severity  of  external  con- 
ditions this  year  and  next 
year,  “the  accord  does  what 
was  needed  to  compensate 


for  tbe  losses.  Tbe  challenge 
now  consists  of  doing  more 
with  less.” 

Last  year’s  plunge  in 
world  oil  prices  was  a disas- 
ter for  Mexico's  budgetary 
planners.  Sliding  prices 
forced  tbe  administration  to 
cut  spending  three  times  in 
1998  and  presented  Mr  Zedil- 
lo’s team  with  headaches 
mar  where  to  robe  the  cash 
for  1999. 

Increasing  petrol  prices 
and  hberating  price  controls 
on  some  foodstuffs  brought 


in  some  money,  but,-  there 
was  still  a large  deficit, 
which  the  government  tried 
to  fill. by  imposing  a 15  per 
cent  tax  on  telephone 
charges.  However/that  tax 
was  widely  unpopular  and 
the  PAN  refused  to  negotiate 
any  settlement  that  included 
it,  saying  it  could  affect  for- 
eign investment.  ' 
Instead,  legislators  bro- 
kered a last-minute  accord 
which  filled  the  holes  by 
imposing  increased  tariffs  on 
goods  imported  from  nations 


which  do  not  have  a free- 
trade  agreement  with 
Mexico.  That  is  expected  to 
bring  in  around  $400m,  while 
tbe  cancellation  of  a pro- 
posed -reduction  in  alcohol 
tax  will  swell  the  coffers  by 
$70m  more. 

The  parties  also  agreed  to 
save  around  $500m  by  phas- 
ing in  a 4 per  cent  cut  In 
company  income  tax  over 
two  years.  The  rate  will  fall 
from  34  per  cent  to  32  per 
cent  this  year  and  by  a simi- 
lar amount  in  the  year  2000, 


officials  said.  A further 
fiaom  is  set  to  come  from  an 
increase  in  diesel  prices.  - 
The  government  also 
agreed  -to  cut  spending  by 
91.4bn,  taking  this  year’s 
total  proposed  financial  out- 
lay to  about  fl03£bzL  Tbe 
new  budget  predicts  eco- 
nomic growth  of  3 per  cent 
and  inflation  of  13  per  cent 
While  analysts  see  those 
targets  as  realistic,  they  are 
less  convinced  the  govern- 
ment can  hold  the  fiscal  defi- 
cit at  the  proposed  L25  per 


[ the  river  on  a temporary 


agreed,  £2  of  us,  from  tbe.  17 
or  so  in  each  batch,  would 
be  selected  to  hear  the  case. 
The  rest  would  return  to  fhe. 


^o r erS^m^atrials ofaj^ti^'  - 

‘ DatmV?d  wa^lnanycase.  Thus  did  I serve  the  cause 
empanelled.  But  it  was- not  as  unbalanced  as  a fruit  of  justice  truth  and  «,» 
to  be.  A fellow  potential  «ke  - toe  tort  of  n£it 
juror,  who  had  earlier  who  in  farmer,  times  would  eat  your  heart  out 


cent  of  GDP.  If  oil  prices  fell 
further,  it  may  be  hard 
pushed  to  prevent  a scenario 
similar  to  1998,  when  it  cor- 
rected the  target  from  1-25 
per  cent  to  L42  per  cent. 

“Tbe  government  has  said 
over  and  over  again  that  it 
cannot  cut  spending  any 
more,"  said  a Mexico  expert 
“That  leads  one  to  believe 
that  file  fiscal  deficit  could 
increase.  Down  the  road 
they'll  probably  fell  to 
achieve  the  target,  just  as 
they  did  In  1998.” 


. The  administration  can  do 
little  about  low  oil  prices  but 
it  can  pass  legislation  to 
ensure  such  last-minute 
scrambling  does  not  become 
an  annual  event,  experts 
said. 

“For  70  years  approval  was 
guaranteed,”  said  Jos6  Maria 
de  le  Tone,  market  analyst 
with  JJ>.  Morgan.  “Now  that 
the  PRl  no  longer  rates  Con- 
gress. we  need  to*  find  out  a 
way  so  that  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst  the  coun- 
try is  still  going  td  run.” 


-\ 
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Nigeria  abolishes  dual  exchange  rates 


By  WBSam  Waflis  in  Abu|a 

Nigeria's  military  ruler, 
General  Abdulsalami  Abu- 
bakar,  yesterday  announced 
long-awaited  economic 
reforms  which  could 
improve  relations  with  for- 
eign donors  and  encourage 
investment  with  tax  incen- 
tives and  privatisation. 

Fulfilling  a key  condition 
for  international  support 
through  the  remaining  five 
months  of  transition  to  civil- 
ian rule.  General  Abubakar 
announced  the  immediate 
abolition  of  the  country's 


dual  exchange  rate  system. 

Until  yesterday  privileged 
officials  were  able  to  buy 
dollars  at  about  a quarter  of 
their  commercial  value,  in  a 
system  designed  to  ease  the 
government's  import  bill  but 
long  prone  to  abuse.  The 
abolition  of  the  two-tier 
exchange  rate  removes  die 
most  prominent  bone  of  con- 
tention between  Nigeria's 
military  rulers  and  Interna- 
tional financing  institutions 
from  which  they  are  seeking 
relief  on  an  estimated  334bn 
external  debt 

The  general’s  1999  budget 


speech  contained  gloomy 
overall  forecasts  that  may  he 
hard  for  Impoverished 
Nigerians  to  stomach. 
Demand  for  regional  auton- 
omy and  a more  equitable 
form  of  government  have 
grown  following  revelations 
of  the  huge  sums  of  money 


to  budget  estimates,  total 
earnings  for  Africa's  leading 
oiL  producer  are  expected  to 
drop  in  real  terms  in  1999  by 
54  per  cent  In  1998,  actual 
receipts  from  oil  were  about 
a third  down  on  budget  fore- 
casts. 

The  slump  in  world  oil 


public  sector,  he  added  that, 
the  government  could  not 
honour  commitments  to 
raise  dvD.  service  salaries  by 
300  per  cent 

. Further  prospects  of  social 
unrest  disturbing 


for  oil-produdi®  areas.—  . 

Local  newspapers  repeated 
several  dead  in  clashes 
between  security  forces  and 
protesters  from  the.  IJaW 
community,  Nigeria’s  fourth- 
largest  ethnic  group.  The 


multi-party,  elections  over  .most  radical  activists  had 
the  next  two  months  have  demanded  that  troops  and 


embezzled  by  the  regime  of  prices  meant  the  gove in- 
form er  dictator  San!  Abacba,  meat  was  obliged  to  cut  pub- 


who  died  in  office  last  June. 

Nigeria's  100m  people  will 
find  a fiirther  decline  in  liv- 
ing standards,  heralded  by 
austerity  measures  and  col- 
lapsing revenues,  an  unpal- 
atable prospect.  According 


lie  expenditure  dramatically, 
Gen  Abubakar  said,  and  was 
unable  to  sustain  current 
levels  of  $2bn  a year  in  debt 
servicing. 

In  a policy  reversal  likely 
to  spark  protests  from  the 


been  raised  by  a worsening 
crisis  in  the  oil-producing 
Niger  delta.  On  Wednesday 
the  government  declared  a 
state  of  emergency  in  Bay- 

elsa  state,  and  sent  in  extra 
troops  to  contain  unrest  by 
militant  youths  demanding  a 
fhirer  share  of  revenues 


oil  workers  leave  their 
region  by.  the  New  Year. 

There  were  no  specific 
concessions  in  the  budget  to 
communities  in  the  Niger 
delta,  where  the  long-term 
misuse  of  ml  resources  by  a 
small  elite  is  felt  most  bit- 
terly. 


New  Year  ushers  in  year  of 
decision  for  Australians 


Gwen  Robinson  reports  on  the  growing 
momentum  to  break  with  the  British  queen 


The  headline  yesterday 
said  it  ail:  “Welcome  to 
tbe  most  important  year 
in  your  life."  It  referred  to 
the  question  of  whether  Aus- 
tralia should  cut  ties  with 
the  British  monarchy  and 
become  a republic,  on  which 
Australians  will  vote  this 
year  in  a referendum. 

In  a country  struggling 
more  than  ever  to  come  to 
terms  with  its  British  colo- 
nial history,  its  convict  past 
and  its  growing  multicoltur- 
aiism.  the  issue  just  keeps 
growing  bigger.  It  comes  up 
almost  every  day  in  newspa- 
pers and  television,  with 
prominent  personalities, 
from  investment  bankers  to 
movie  stars,  airing  their 
views. 

More  than  a few  critics 
have  noted  the  irony  of  such 
a referendum  taking  place  in 
one  of  the  Commonwealth's 
youngest  countries,  led  by  a 
conservative,  pro-monarchy 
prime  minister  and  featuring 
one  of  the  most  ethnically 
diverse  populations  - one  in 
every  seven  Australians  was 
burn  overseas. 

Unlike  Canada,  which  has 
been  comparatively  relaxed 
about  retaining  the  British 
queen  as  head  of  state.  Aus- 
tralia's relationship  with 
Britain  is  deeply  emotional. 
"There  is  very  little  living 
link  between  Canada  and  the 
UK,  and  not  at  all  the  close- 
ness and  contact  that  char- 
acterise the  Australia-UK 
relationship."  said  Peter 
Jull.  a Canadian  academic  at 


the  University  of  Queens- 
land. 

In  Canada,  the  survival  of 
the  monarchy  probably  owes 
most  to  tbe  fact  that  it  is 
“not  seen  or  felt  by  anglo- 
phone Canadians  to  be  an 
imposition,  or  symbolic  of 
any  second-class  status”,  he 
said.  “Britannia  is  a rather 
charming  and  delightfully 
eccentric  old  aunt  we  don't 
see  very  often  any  more.” 

Tbe  referendum  will  be 
unique  in  Australia  - 
because  of  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  change  It 
would  make  to  tbe  constitu- 
tion and  because  the  govern- 
ment for  the  first  time  will 
not  take  an  official  position. 

Opinion  polls  have  consis- 
tently shown  that  most  Aus- 
tralians favour  a republic, 
and  elected  delegates  at  the 
constitutional  convention 
last  February  voted  over- 
whelmingly in  favour  of  put- 


ting the  question  to  a 
national  poll.  The  vote 
prompted  one  delegate,  a 
constitutional  lawyer,  to  pro- 
claim the  British  monarchy 
“dead  and  festering  on  the 
soil  of  Australia". 

John  Howard,  the  conser- 
vative prime  minister  and  an 
avowed  monarchist,  recently 
claimed  that  Australians  had 
“no  great  interest”  in  the 
republican  issue  and  blamed 
media  hype.  But  after  his  re- 
election  last  October,  he  said 
he  would  carry  out  his 
pledge  at  the  constitutional 
convention  to  put  the  ques- 
tion to  a referendum,  proba- 
bly by  November  this  year. 

Mr  Howard  has  repeatedly 
vowed  to  oppose  the  republi- 
can push.  His  conservative 
Liberal-National  coalition, 
however,  is  divided  over  the 
Issue,  with  many  committed 
republicans  within  its  mid- 
dle and  upper  ranks.  The 
Labor  opposition,  mean- 
while. has  hitched  itself 
firmly  to  the  republican 


RepubOewM  rejoice  after  the  constitutional  convention  vote  last  February 


cause  - following  the  push 
by  Paul  Keating,  the  former 
prime  minister  who  pro- 
posed a republic  nearly  a 
decade  ago. 

The  republican  movement 
is  also  divided,  perhaps 


Monarchy  issue  fails  to  excite  Canadians 


Canadian  federal  officials  are 
testing  public  response  to 
an  initiative  for  removing  the 
British  queen  as  head  of 
state,  writes  Scott 
Morrison  in  Toronto. 

Those  in  favour  argue  that 
the  British  crown  no  longer 
reflects  the  values  and 
history  of  Canada’s 
increasingly  multicultural 
society.  Some  also  believe 
that  such  an  initiative  would 
help  appease  Quebec 


separatists,  and  others  say 
severing  royal  ties  would  put 
an  increasingly  confident 
Canada  on  a more 
independent  path. 
Monarchists,  meanwhile, 
wax  eloquent  about  history 
and  tradition. 

But  the  debate  has  failed 
to  spark  an  emotional 
response  among  the  public. 
A recent  poll  found  that  48 
per  cent  of  Canadians  would 
prefer  to  have  a Canadian 


head  of  state,  while  39  per 
cent  want  to  keep  the 
monarchy.  But  the  poll  also 
showed  the  issue  was  not 
very  important  to  Canadians. 

Most  do  not  harbour  any 
resentment  against  Britain, 
nor  do  they  consider  the 
British  crown  to  be  a threat 
to  their  national  identity.  If 
anything,  Canada's  band, 
with  Britain  serves  as  a 
counterweight  to  the 
influence  of  the  US. 


fatally,  with  some  20  sepa- 
rate republican  groups  push- 
ing various  models  for  a 
republic.  The  debate 
between  tbe  groups  roughly 
divides  into  two  sides:  those 
who  want  direct,  popular 
election  of  an  Australian 
president  and  those  who 
want  parliamentary  appoint- 
ment, known  as  the  “mini- 
malist  model”. 

The  driving  force  behind 
the  minimalists  is  Malcolm 
Turnbull,  the  former  lawyer 
who  took'  oh  the  British 
establishment  in  the  Spy- 
catcher  trial  of  the  early 
1980s,  when  he  defended  the 
right  of  forms’  M16  agent, 
Peter  Wright,  to  publish  his 
memoirs.  Mr  Turnbull,  now 
chairman  of  Goldman  Sachs 
in  Australia,  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Australian 
Republican  Movement. 


Other  republican  groups 
who  support  direct  election 
have  irreverently  labelled 
his  followers  “the  TornbuL 
lies",  after  their  leader's' 
notoriously  aggressive  style. 

Despite  clear  signs  that 
most  voters  favour  a repub- 
lic, the  referendum  rules 
may  defeat  popular  will  Any 
referendum  must  be  passed 
by  a majority  of  voters  in 
tbe  majority  of  the  six 
states,  giving  a dispropor- 
tionate voice  to  smaller 
states  such  as  Tasmania  and 
Western  Australia. 

The.  most  important  factor, 
however,  will  be  Mr 
Howard’s  role.  Of  42  propos- 
als to  change  Australia's 
constitution  since  1901.  Just 
eight  have  been  approved  - 
and  none  has.  succeeded 
without  the  prime  minister's 
support 


Yemeni  account  Egypt  to  pipe  gas  to  Israel 

^ By  Mafk  Huband  n Cabo  official  from  one  of  the  com-  outcome  of  the  Wye 

III  1111%  I /|  V — panies  said  yesterday.  ijoS  ment  on  Israeli  troo] 

Egypt's  leading  gas  suppliers  No  agreement  has  yet  drawals  before 


deaths  doubted 


By  Robin  Men  in  Dubai 

Australia  yesterday  sent  a 
senior  diplomat  to  Yemen  to 
press  Tor  details  or  how  four 
tourists.  one  Australian  and 
three  British,  died  in  a 
shootout  between  Yemeni 
kidnappers  and  security 
forces  on  Tuesday. 

The  Australian  move  came 
after  the  British  Foreign 
Office  expressed  dissatisfac- 
tion because  it  had  not 
received  a full  account  of  the 
shootout  at  Mudiyuh.  a 
mountainous  area  in  tbe 
sou  111 -central  province  of 
Abyan.  Yemen's  ambassador 
in  London  was  summoned 
yesterday,  for  the  second 
tune  in  two  days,  for  infor- 
mation c»n  the  gun  battle. 
The  Foreign  Office  said 
Yemen  had  not  co-operated 
in  providing  a full  account. 

A group  calling  itself  the 
“Aden-Abyan  Islamic  Army" 
claimed  credit  for  the  kid- 
nappings. The  “group" 
claimed  it  bad  seized  the 
tourists!  to  stop  “western 
aggression"  against  Iraq. 

According  to  Yemeni  offi- 
cials. the  abductors  were 
part  of  a group  of  Islamic 
militants  demanding  the 
release  of  one  of  their  jailed 
leaders.  The  incident, 
according  to  Yemeni  and 
western  analysts,  could  have 
repercussions  for  Yemen's 
relations  with  the  west. 

It  was  the  first  time  in 
Yemen  that  “Arab 
Afghanis".  Islamic  activists 
who  tough t In  tbe  war 
against  the  Soviets  in 
Afghanistan,  may  have  been 
involved  iti  kidnapping  west- 
erners; and  tho  first  time- 
abductions  of  foreigners  in" 
Yemen  have  resulted  in 
dead  is,  or  been  carried  out 
fur  anti- western  political  roa 
smis  rather  than  tribal  finan- 
cial gain. 

Id  the  Yemeni  capital 
Sun's.  senior  officials 
i burned  the  army’s  “quick 
action”  on  Tuesday,  helped 
secure  Thursday's  uncondi 
tninal  release  of  four  Ger- 
man hostages  who  bud  beer, 
held  by  tribesmen  for  more 
ihan  three  weeks  in  a moun- 


tain village  100km  east  of 
San'a. 

On  Thursday  evening. 
Yemen's  interior  minister 
Hussein  Mohammad  Arab, 
defended  the  security  forces’ 
raid,  saying  there  had  been 
no  time  for  negotiations  as 
the  kidnappers  had  already 
started  killing  the  hostages. 
“A  civilian  in  a state  of 
panic  cannot  establish  vvbat 
goes  on  around  him,”  he 
said,  referring  to  the  hos- 
tages' accounts,  which  differ 
from  the  official  version. 

According  to  a western 
diplumat.  reports  were 
emerging  of  survivors  com- 
ing under  pressure  from 
Yemeni  officials  to  change 
their  stories  to  fit  the 
authorities'  version. 

Survivors'  accounts  of  the 
bungled  rescue  operation  are 
supported  by  independent 
Yemeni  observers  and  west- 
erners resident  in  Yemen, 
who  say  discipline  in  both 
the  army,  which  includes 
many  conscripts,  and  among 
the  paramilitary  interior 
ministry  forces  is  notori- 
ously lax  and  morale  low. 
"Soldiers  are  lucky  if  they 
get  paid  at  all,”  said  one  resi- 
dent businessmen,  “and  the 
money  is  a pittance  any- 
way." 

Most  of  the  army  is  made 
up  of  northerners,  who 
regard  the  southerners  as 
traitors  for  their  1994 
attempt  to  secede.  Even  at 
the  best  uf  times,  analysts 
say,  Yemen's  security  forces 
arc  always  prone  to  shoot 
first  and  ask  questions  later. 

The  arm)'  is  also  widely 
feared  and  hated  us  a north- 
ern army  of  occupation, 
whose  soldiers  compensate 
for  their  lack  of  pay  by- 
indulging  in  arbltrnry 
arrests  and  Mafia-type  extor- 
tion. often  by  setting  up  road 
blocks  in  remote  southern 
areas  and  Imposing  “taxes”. 

Now.  even  though  the  gov- 
ernment cun  claim  a 
short-term  success  over  the 
extremist  group  at  Mudlyah, 
it  is  still  felt,  with  daunting 
longer- Lerm  social,  economic, 
sectarian  and  political  prob- 
lems. 


By  Mark  Huband  n Cairo 

Egypt's  leading  gas  suppliers 
are  planning  to  pipe  Egyp- 
tian gas  to  Israel  after  both 
governments  gave  assur- 
ances there  was  now  no 
political  opposition  to  build- 
ing the  first  energy  pipeline 
between  Israel  and  its  Arab 
neighbours. 

BP  Amoco  and  Eni  or  Italy 
want  to  pipe  Egyptian  gas 
across  the  Sinai  desert  to 
three  Israeli  coastal  power 
stations. 

Under  the  plan,  a pipeline 
being  built  by  Eni  to  supply 
gas  to  the  Palestinian 
Authority  area  of  Gaza 
will  be  extended  to 
Israel. 

“As  far  as  BP  Amoco  and 
Eni  are  concerned,  we  have 
all  the  approvals  necessary. 
Israel  is  a natural  market, 
being  adjacent  to  Egypt,”  an 


official  from  one  of  the  com- 
panies said  yesterday. 

No  agreement  has  yet 
been  signed  on  the  planned 
supply  hue.  but  both  compa- 
nies are  working  on  the 
assumption  that  it  will  go 
ahead.  A key  Israeli  consid- 
eration is  that  it  does  not 
want  to  rely  solely  on  Egyp- 
tian gas,  leading  it  to  try  to 
establish  supplies  from 
Turkmenistan  to  be  piped 
through  Turkey. 

Both  BP  Amoco  and  Eni 
operate  concessions  in  Egypt 
in  partnership  with  the 
state-owned  Egyptian  Gen- 
eral Petroleum  Corporation 
(EGPC).  Since  June,  both 
have  been  permitted  to  sell 
their  gas  on  tbe  open  mar- 
ket. but  have  awaited  Egyp- 
tian government  approval  to 
sell  gas  to  Israel- 

Strained  relations  between 
the  two  governments  have 
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slowed  the  pace  of  negotia- 
tions, but  the  decision  to 
move  ahead  was  agreed  at  a 
meeting  between  senior  offi- 
cials of  the  Israel  Electric 
Company.  EGPC.  Eni  and  BP 
Amoco  In  Paris  on  December 
16.  All  sides  bad  awaited  the 


outcome  of  the  Wye  agree- 
ment on  Israeli  troop  with- 
drawals before  final , 
approval  was  given. 

Total  Israeli  demand  for 
gas  is  expected  to  reach  4bn 
cubic  metres  a year  by  2005 
and  12bn  by  2015  as  its  coal- 
fired  power  stations  are  con- 
verted to  gas.  A second 
trans-Sinai  pipeline  is  expec- 
ted to  be  built  to  Jordan, 
creating  a substantial 
regional,  market  for  Egypt, 
whose  gas  reserves  are  put 
at  36.000bn  cubic  feet  by 
EGPC. 

“We  are  looking  at  sales  to 
Jordan.  Israel  and  other 
eastern  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries which  could  approach 
500m  cubic  feet  per  day.  up 
to  lbn  cubic  feet  per  day 
within  five  years.”  said  Art 
McHaffie,  BP  Amoco-Egypt 
official  responsible  for  gas 
marketing. 
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Gitjc  debts  exceeded 
$Z,5bn,  admits  China 

■GttShGfdohg  Irtemstibna]  Trust  arid  investment  Cqtp  (GWc). . 
the  Chinese  Investment  agency,  had-tiebts  of  more  than 
$2»5brt  whertftwas  dosed  down  - 25 per  cent  more  than 
maifcet  estimates,  according  to  an  offidsd  Qiinese  rfiaga' " 
zine.  - . ; 

GWc'a  closure  in  October  sent  titters  through  the  bank-  . 
Ing  coramupltypas- provincial  government  backing  for  the 
ttics,  or  Investment  agencies,  hacT  previously  been  : - 
regarded  as  a'.pas&irorr  guarantee  of  debts  being  hori-'  ‘ 
owed.  News-of  #»  extent  of  the  debts  comes  just  days 
befqre  Beijing  Is-  due  to  issue  guidelines  on 'repayments.  It 
has  said  that  all  registered  debts  will  be  repaid,- and  that 
foreign  creditors  will  be  made  a priority. 

“Recently,  the  problems  aftGttlc  have  been  revealed.  The 
debts  were  not  just  $1.8bn,  they  were  over  $2.5bn/’  said 
Bahyue  Tanl^rwkre^^fonthly  Chat").  pubUshed  by  . the  offi- 
cial Xinhua  news  agency.  Banyue  Tan  also  quoted  Zhu 
Rongji,  China'sprime  minister,  as  saying  that  the  closure 
of  Gitic  did  not  negate  the  role  of  Guangdong  - China’s 
weaflhiesf  and  most  freewheeling  province  - in  the  coun- 
try's economic  reforms. 

■ Other  problems  blighting  Guangdong’s  development  - 
include  smuggBng  and  black  market  foreign  exchange 
dealing.  In  the  first  seven  months  of  last  year.  China  uncov- 
ered foreign  exchange  irregularities  involving  $12bn,  75  per 
cent  of  which  originated  from  Guangdong,  the  magazine 
said.  Louise  Lucas,  Hong  Kong. 

GERMANY’S  ALLIANCE  FOR  JOBS 


Schroder  warned  op  pay  policy 

Tire  leader  of  Germany’s  biggest  union  has  warned  that 
Chancellor  .Gerhard  Schrader's  “alliance  for  jobs”  could 
break  down  if  ft  attempted  to  determine  the  size  of  indus- 
tiial  wage  settlements. 

; Klaus  Zvdckel,  head  of.lG  Metali,  called  for  the  auton-  f 
omy  of  wage  negotiations  to.be  respected.  If  pay  policy  ' 
became  part  of  the  "alliance  for  jobs”  talks,  he  would 
"stand  up  and  go*.  He  also  rejected  suggestions  by 
employers  for  finking  profits  to  wages.  The  "alfiande  for 
jobs",  which -met  for  the  first  time  In  December,  is  an 
attempt  to  build  a consensus  among  unions,  employers 
and  the  state  with  the  aim  of  cutting'  Germany's  4m 'unem- 
ployment totaL 

Mr  ZSvicfcefs  comments  followed  an  appeai  by  Werner 
MuOer,  economics  minister,  for  union  wage  demands  to 
take  account  of  tax  cuts  and  other  measures  to  boost 
spending  power  introduced  by  the  new  Social  Democrat- 
led  government 

IG  MetaH,  representing  workers  in  the  electrical  and 
metal  industries,  is  pushing  for  a 6.5  per  cent  wage 
increase  In  1999.  Ralph  Atkins,  Bonn  ' 


FRENCH  VIOLENCE  ^ _ 

Cities  see  New  Year  rioting 

Outbursts  erf  rioting  in  a number  of  French  city  suburbs 
marred  New  Year’s  Eve  celebrations,  but  police  said  yes- 
terday the  violence  was  less  than  last  year. 

- Some  of  the  worst  dashes  were  in  the  eastern  city  of 
Strasbourg,  where  police  arrested  23  people,  including  19 
minors,  after  rioters  set  fire  to  43  cars  and  wrecked  sev- 
eral telephone  boxes  and  bus  shelters.  The  city's  prefect, ' 
Patrice  Magnler.  said  the  destruction  .was  dawn  a third- on 
last  year.  In  nearby  Mulhouse  more  than  20  cars  were 
burned  out  and  a supermarket  was  badly  damaged  by  an 
arson  attack.  On  the  western  side  of  the  cotmtry,  12  cars 
and  a caravan  were  set  alight  by  youths  in  Nantes.  Six 
care  were  destroyed  in  Bordeaux,  and  police  reported  dis- 
turbances in  a number  of  other  towns,  including  Le  Havre 
and  Rouen. 

Rioting  in  underprivileged  suburbs  has  become  a feature 
of  recent  New  Years  in  France.  Reuters,  Strasbourg 


AGRIBUSINESS^ EXECUTTVES  LOSE  APPEAL^ 

Price-fixing  sentence  upheld 

A Chicago  Judge  has  refused  to  reverse  the  convictions 
against  three  forma-  executives^*  Archer  Daniels  Midland, 
the  big  US  agrfousiness  company,  who  were  found  guilty 
of  price-fixing  last  summer. 

The  three  include  Michael  Andreas,  son  of  ADM’s  chair- 
man, Dwayne  Andreas,  and  Terry  Wilson,  who  headed 
ADM’s  com- processing  operations. 

- The  third  is  Mark  Wftitacre,  who  worked  as  a Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigations  "mote”  within  the  company,  but  is 
already  serving  a nine-year  jail  sentence  after  pleading 
guilty  to  defrauding  ADM  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Tito  three  were  convicted  of  conspiring  with  Asian  com- 
petitors to  fix  the  price  of  lysine,  an  animal  feed  additive  in 
a market  worth  $600m  a year.  Much  of  the  prosecution 
case  rested  on  tapes  and  recordings  made  by  Mr  Whitacre 
while  working  for  the  FBI.  Judge  Blanche  Manning’s  ruling 
found  “an  abundance  of  evidence"  to  support  the  jury 
conviction,  and  paves  the  way  for  sentencing  In  February. 
Nikki  Tait,  Chicago  - 


LIVING  WITH  SANCTIONS  LITTLE  TO  CELEBRATE  WITH  THE  NEW  YEAR  LIKELYT0  BE  WORSE  JHAN  THE  0LD_  . 

Life  for  Iraqis  set  for  further  degradation 


By  Route  Khaiaf  in  Baghdad  strange  concept  In  Baghdad. 

Since  the  1990  Gulf  war  and 

Majed  Qassim  has  no  reason  the  imposition  of  United 
to  celebrate  a new  year.  The  Nations  sanctions,  each  new 
owner  of  a Baghdad  super-  year  has  taken  Iraq  a step 
market  sees  the  next  12  backwards,  deepening  Iraqis' 
months  as  gloom}'  and  pain-  isolation, 
fill.  Two  weeks  alter  the  US  In  the  first  years  of  the 
and  British  air  raids.  Mr  embargo.  Iraqis,  who  had 
Qassim,  like  most  Iraqis,  Is  enjoyed  one  of  the  highest 
braced  for  another  round  of  standards  of  living  in  the 
bombing.  He  believes  it  may  Arab  world,  lived  off  their 


come  tn  15  days  when  the 
holy  Moslem  month  of  Ram- 
adan ends.  “This  year  will  be 
much  worse  than  the  one 
that  passed.”  predicts  Mr 
Qassim,  “but  each  year  in 
this  decade  has  been  worse 
than  the  previous  one." 

Time  has  become  a 


savings.  Then  they  began  to 
sell  their  possessions  and 
take  on  extra  jobs.  Many  pul- 
led their  children  out  of 
school  and  sent  them  to 
work.  And  as  their  living 
standards  deteriorated,  they 
watched  the  crime  rate  rise 
and  heard  bizarre  stories  of 


families  torn  apart  by  mur- 
ders over  possessions. 

Maria  Habib  spent  last 
year  trying  to  find  money  to 
buy  medicine  for  her  four- 
year-old  son,  who  has  brain 
damage.  Since  he  fell  ill  at 
seven  months  old  - she  says 
because  of  malnutrition  - 
she  and  her  mother  have 
had  to  part  with  almost 
everything  they  owned  to 
pay  for  the  medication  only 
found  In  neighbouring  Jor- 
dan. “We  were  well  off  10 
years  ago,  my  husband  had  a 
boutique,"  'she  says.  “Now 
he  has  had  to  sell  if  and  he 
spends  his  days  selling  the 
remaining  family  clothes  on 
the  streets." 


Janine  Jazraoui.  a gynae- 
cologist, says  she  does  not 
dare  think  about  tbe  future. 
“It  is  as  if  we  were  being 
slowly  taken  back  to  the 
stone  age,”  she  says. 

Mrs  Jazrapui  tells  how  her 
life  has  gone  downhill  since 
1990.  “I  hare  had  to  sell  my 


never  heard  at  "There  is  no 
progress  here.  My  scientific 
knowledge  stopped  10  years 
ago  and  eren  that  1 have 
begun  to  forget,”  she  says. 
Books  she  has  access  to  date 
from  the  last  decade.  Com- 
puters are  archaic  and  the 
Internet  a.  concept  no  one 


car  and  my  jewellery.  I work  knows  what  to  make  of. 
longer  hours,  but  my  great-  Even  satellite  dishes  have 


est  worry  is  the  kind  of  soci- 
ety my  children  are  now 
being  brought  up  in."  she 
says.  “My  sun  [a  teenager! 


yet  to  reach  Baghdad- 
Deeply  nationalistic  and 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of 'the 
world.  Iraqis  have  been  sub- 


spends  his  time  trading  his  " jected  to  government  rheto- 
dothes  to  earn  money  rather  ric  telling  them  that  they  are 


than  thinking  about  school.” 

As  a doctor,  her  biggest 
disappointment  is  when  she 
receives  medicines  she  has 


alone  against  , the  world  and 
have  to  fight  US  conspiracy. 

That  1999  could  be  met 
with  so  much  scepticism  in 


Baghdad  is  in  large  part 
because  1998  had  raised 
hopes  .for  an  end  to  sanc- 
tions. The  Iraqi  regime’s 
calls  to  end  tbe  sanctions 
became  almost  obsessive  and 
support  for  a lifting  of  the 
embargo  began  to  take  hold 
outside  Iraq.  Last  February, 
Kofi  Annan,  the  UN  secre- 
tary general,  told  Iraqis 
there  was  “light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel”  of  sanctions. 

Since  the  four  days  of  air 
raids  last  month,  Iraqis  now 
understand  the  US  will  not 
agree  to  lift  sanctions  as 
long  as  Saddam  Hussein 
remains  in  power. 

They  also  know  he  is  not 
about  to  go. 


Mubarak  says  Saddam  is  ignoring  people’s  plight 


By  Marie  fUmal  ta  Cairo 

Iraq’s  rift  with  Arab  states 
widened  yesterday  when 
Egypt's  President  Hostli 
Mubarak  intensified  criti- 
cism of  Saddam  Hussein's 
regime. 

Mr  Mubarak  blamed  the 
government  in  Baghdad  for 
ignoring  the*  plight  at  the 


Iraqi  people.  His  criticism 
followed  his  candid  state- 
ment this  week  that  “the  rul- 
ing regime  there  is  the  cause 
of  all  problems.  Egypt,  of 
course,  does  not  support  that 
regime". 

While  apparently  rejecting 
US  and  UK  strategies  to  pre- 
cipitate the  overthrow  of 
President  Saddam,  Mr 


Mubarak  told  the  Egyptian 
government  daily  newspaper 
A1  Ahram  yesterday:  “It  is 
high  time  the  Iraqi  regime 
took  responsibility  for  the 
suffering  it  has  brought 
Iraqis." 

His  criticisms  earlier  this 
week  drew  a torrent  of  abuse 
from  Iraqi  government  offi- 
cials. who  are  incensed  that 


the  22-member  Arab  League 
has  decided  to  postpone  a 
meeting  of  Arab  foreign  min- 
isters to  discuss  the  US  and 
UK  bombing  raids  on  Iraq. 
Tbe  meeting  is  now  sched- 
uled for  January  24. 

Arab  states  remain  doubt- 
ful about  tbe  effectiveness  of 
the  72-hour  bombing  cam- 
paign, but  are  also  deter- 


mined not  to  allow- Iraq,  to 
divide  regional  opinion. 

Tariq  Aziz.  Iraq’s  deputy 
prime  minister,  singled  out 
Mr  Mubarak. in  a virulent 
attack  in  the  Iraqi  govern- 
ment-owned newspaper  al- 
Jumhouriya  this. week. 

Mr  Mubarak’s  response 
yesterday  marks  a big  rise  in 


the  political . temperature..  - power. 


Egypt  regards'  the  recent 
bombing,  which,  it  strongly 
publicly  opposed,' as  under- 
mining Its  regional  prestige 
because' of  its  close  ties  with 
tbe  US.  Equally,  it  resents, 
the  Iraq  regime's  apparent 
determination,  -.to  foster 
regional  instability  with  the 
aim  of  entrenching  its  own  " 
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f URGES  BRITISH  EMBASSIES  T0  PLAY  GREATER  ROLE  IN  PROMOTING  TRADE  LINKS 


companies  to  receive  ethical  guide 


life  <* 
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By  Andrew  Parker, 
PoSttal  Correspowteat 


RoWn  Coolc  drnmlor  'ethical  (Snwntfon’  Id  policy 


Brendan  Gorr 


UK.  companies  investing 
abroad  are  to  receive  a man- 
ual from  the  Foreign 
advising  on  best  practice, 
such  as  protecting  the  envi- 
raftment  and  refecting  dhfld 
labour. 

Robin  Cook,  the  foreign 
secretary,  has  asked  the.  For- 
eign Office's  gtobal  cffizen- 
ship  unit  to  produce  ‘the, 
mamtai  as  part  of  his  drive 
to  provide  an  ^ethical  dlinen- 
sian”  to  UK  foreign  potiey. 

’ Separately,  the  UK  ’"hap 
signed  an  Organisation.:  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  convention  on 
combating  the  bribery  , of 
public  officials  involved  in 


international  business  deals.- 
In  a potentially  controver- 
..  gjfti  move,  officials  the  - 
ginhai  citizenship  was 
consulting  aid  charities- 
about  what  the  manual 
should  contain  to  ensure 
“we  are'  not  simply  taking 
hook,  Hue  and  sinker  "what 
the  business  community 
would  like  us  to  erp£haslsen. 
The  'unit  is  working 

closely  With  International 
Alert,-,  a non-governmental 
organisation  that  has 
attacked  business  exploita- 
tion of  natural  resources  In 
Africa.-  *■ 

Mr  Cook  has  previously 
praised  the  .“corporate 

responsibility”  demonstrated 
by  BP,  Cadbury  and  Shell  in 
their  investments  overseas. 


Companies  with  a 
track  record  in  responsibility 
overseas  are  being  consulted 
on  the  manual's  terms 
of  reference,  together  with 
hon-govenunenml  organisa- 
tions. 

The  manual  should  he 
completed  early  this  year. 

Ur  Cook  particularly 
wants  to  assist  small  and 
medium-sized  companies.  In 
a speech  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales’  business  forum  last 
November,  he  said:  “It  is 
easy  enough  for  the  BPS  and 
Shells  of  the  world  to  con- 
duct environmental  assess- 
ments and  become  active 
global  citizens,  it  is  less  easy 
fbr  smaller  companies. 

“When  you  are  In  a new 
country,  setting  up  a plant, 


and  have  a mUfipn  and  one 
things  on  your  *to  do'  list, 
making  links  with  local 
groups  and  environmental 
experts  might  seem  too 
much  of  a hassle.  This  is 
where  our  embassies  can 
hdp." 

Copies  or  the  manual  will . 
be  made  available  at  British 
embassies  and  consulates, 
which  Mr  Cook  has  asked  to 
play  a greeter  role  in  trade 
promotion.  Manuals  may  be 

tailored  to  the  circumstances 
of  individual  countries. 

The  Foreign  Office  said 
the  manual  would  offer 
“practical,  down-to-earth 
advice  with  global  applica- 
tion to  British  companies 
wishing  to  operate  over- 


US  shoppers  ‘pay  less  for  PCs’ 


By  Paul  Taylor  in  London 


JOBS 


<H1  pay 


British  shoppers  still  pay 
considerably  more  fbr  PCs, 
handheld  computers  and 
printers  thdn  their  US 
counterparts  in  spite  of 
recent  price  cuts,  according 
to  a UK-based  computer 
magazine. 

The  study,  by  Computer- 
active  magazine,  will  fuel 
ihe  debate  about  Britain’s 
fcptail  PC  prices.  It  claim  a to 
Jr  now  that  shoppers  in  the 
fUK  are  often  charged  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  more  than 
US  consumers  for  the  same 
products. 

A Compaq  Presario  5150 
Pentium  H 35QMHz  multime- 


dia PC  system  - a standard 
home  PC  system  •-  which 
cost  $1,254  in  Future  Shop.  a 
retail  chain  with. . stores 
throughout  the  US -end  Cam 

ada,  was  85  per  cent  more 
expensive  in  Dixons,  -the  UK 
retail  group  timt-oWns  PC 
World,  Dixons  and  Currys. 
In  April  last  year.  Dixons 
acquired  the  Byte  chain  of 
PC  stores.  ^ 

The  magazine  notes  that 
the  tnaohtma  sold  in  the  US 
even  had  a larger  haxd  .driye 
and  twice  as  mucfiTmemory 
as  the  machine  soMLin  the 
UK.  However,  it  did  not 
include  the  same  software. 

The  magaalnfl  fotind  other 
UK  high  street  retailers, 


including  Tempo  and  Argos, 
*&axged  similar  prices  to 
Jgixpns.  However,  it  added 
^tjqs&ryendors  such  as  Gate- 
yifciay;  -'which  sells.  PCs  by 
^tonje-jor.ovier  the  internet 
both  aides  of  the  Atlantic, 
purged  almost  the  same  in 
roc. 

A - Gatpway  G&850  multi- 
tijjedla  ‘PC  was  2 per  cent 
rbrare  expensive  in  the  UK 
tfifywi  an  identical  machine 
a^ifiitheES.  — 

; \'OK  retailers  insist  they 
.'face'  higher  costs  than-  their 
US  counterparts.  But  Dylan 
Anhbrusfc,  deputy  editor  of 
Computeractive,  said:  “We 
dion.*t  think  that  any  *y*|ra 
cents  of  doing  business  in 


the  UK  are  big  enough  to 
justify  tbe  large  price  differ- 
ences between  the  US  : and 
the  UK."  ,v 

Hie  article  follows  claims 
by  - leading  PC  manufactur- 
ers, such  as  Compaq  Com- 
pote' and  Fujitsu,  that  PC 
prices  in  Britain  are  out  of 
line  with  those  in  the  US 
and  much  of  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

John  Clare,  Dixon's . chief 
executive,  has  written  to 
Peter  Mandelson,  former 
chief  minister  for  trade,  and 
John  Bridgeman,  director- 
general  of  the  Office  of  Fair 
Trading,  saying  he  would 
“welcome  any  inquiry  into 
relative  priemg”. 


Welsh  hope  for 
whisky  galore 


By  Jufletta  Jovft 


Threat  recedes  to  mis-selling  review 


By  Jean  Eagtesham  In  London 


Year  noting 
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The  threat  of  a legal 
challenge  to  the  pensions 
mis-selling  review  appears  to 
have  receded,  in  spite  of 
warnings  that  the  £i4bn 
($23.5bn)  compensation  bill 
will  put  many  small  firms  of 
financial  advisers  out  of 
.business. 

fcThe  Financial  Services 
Riuthority  will  on  Tuesday 
launch  a £l0m  advertising 
campaign  aimed  at  up  to  2m 


possible  mis-selling  victims. 
The  regulator,  which  has 
already  overseen  the  review 
of  many  of  the  mept  urgent 
680,000  miKsrilhig  cases,  was 
attacked  last  year  by'  the 
Independent  Finahfeial 
Advisers  Association.  The 
.trade  body  chdined-thetules 
for  assessing  the  2m  sou- 
urgent  cases  were  unfair  and 
said  it  would  seek  a judicial 
review. 

But  it  is  understood  that 
no  legal  actidn  has  been  put 


M' train.  “I  don’t  think  they 
ever  intended  to  carry  out 
their  threat,"  said  one  indus- 
, tty.  commentator. 

The  fight  to  stop . the 
review  af  non-urgent  cases  is 
perceived  to  have  damaged 
the1  independent  financial 
advfce  sector.  Patricia  Hew- 
itt, economic  secretary,  said 
last ‘ year  the  campaign 
shewed  a “total  disregard  for 
customers’  -welfare”.  She 
said:  “Following  the  1FA 
Association  would  be  an  act 


of  blatant  folly  and,  frankly, 
commercial  incompetence." 

Many  of  the  biggest  firms 
of  independent  financial 
advisers  are  distancing 
themselves  from  the  IFA 
Association’s  stance.  The’ 
Large  Networks  Association 
and  the  Large  Intermediaries 
Group,  which  between  them 
represent  firms  with  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  IFA  sec- 
tor's £2bn  turnover,  are 
backing  proposals  to  set  up  a 
rival  to  the  IFA  Association. 


Welsh  whisky  could  finally 
make  a comeback  - 80  years 
after  famous  local  distillers 
such  as  Jack  Daniels  ware 
forced  out  of  Britain  by  the 
Methodist  church  temper- 
ance movement 

Plans  to  revive  whisky  dis- 
tilling in  Wales  have  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Welsh  Com- 
pany, after  the  courts  ruled 
last-  year  .against  Welsh 
whisky  producers  importing 
the  spirit  from  Scotland. 

Half  tire  cost  of  the 
£400,000  (€571,000,  $670,000) 
scheme  has  been  raised  and 
backers  hope  to  start  distill- 
ing later  this  year,  so  the 
first  bottles  will  be  ready  to 
drink  in  2002.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  company  plans  to 
sell  other  liquors,  launch  a 
new  mineral  water,  take  on 
contract  bottling  for  other 
brands  and  open  a visitor 
centre  near  Brecon,  creating 
up  to  18  full-time  equivalent 
jobs. 

-However,  sceptics  point 
out  that  successive  promises 
to  open  a distillery  have  so 
far  fatted  “There’s  no  distill- 
ery in  Wales,  there  has 
never  been . . . and  I don’t 
believe  there  will  ever  be," 


said  Campbell  Evans,  of  the 
Scotch  Whisky  Association, 
which  last  February  won  the 
right  In  the  High  Court  to 
sue  over  rebranding  Scotch 
as  Welsh. 

Brian  Morgan,  a director 
of  the  new  company  and  pro- 
fessor of  small  businesses  at 
Cardiff  University,  says  this 
time  the  directors  have 
£120,000  erf  their  own  money, 
a £75,000  hank  loan,  and 
have  applied  for  state  aid. 

In  addition,  they  have  €lm 
(Si.  19m)  from  Europe  to 
develop  a new  single-step 
distilling  system  to  replace 
the  normal  two-stage  pro- 
cess. Spirit  not  used  for 
other  products,  such  as  a 
cream  liqueur,  will  be 
matured  for  three  to  eight 
years  in  aged  bourbon  casks, 
possibly  from  Jack  Daniels, 
or  from  Evan  Williams, 
another  former  Welshman 
who  moved  his  distilling 
business  to  Tennessee. 

In  the  first  18  months, 
£40^)00  wOl  be  spent  market- 
ing the  spirits  as  “patrioti- 
cally” local  and  as  tourist 
gifts.  Special  products  will 
also  be  launched  to  tie  into 
the  new  Welsh  assembly  and 
the  Rugby  World  Cup  in  Car- 
diff this  year. 
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NEWS  DIGEST 


ILLEGAL  IMMIGRATION 


Vehicles  may  be  seized 
under  planned  new  law 


Trucks  may  be  impounded  if  they  are  used  to  carry  illegal 
immigrants  into  the  UK,  the  government  announced  today. 
Drivers  or  owners  of  the  commercial  vehicles  will  have  to 
pay,  or  prove  they  have  the  means  to  pay,  a £2,000 
(€2,800,  $3,360)  fine  for  each  illegal  Immigrant  before  their 
vehicles  are  released. 

Mike  O’Brien,  a Home  Office  minister,  said  an  estimated 
8,000  illegal  immigrants  entered  the  UK  in  the  back  of 
trncks  In  1998.  “It  must  stop.  We  asked  drivers  to  check 
loads  and  they  have  not  all  done  so,"  he  said,  adding  that 
non-UK  registered  vehicles  and  drivers  would  not  be 
exempted  from  the  planned  legislation. 

Geoff  Dossetter,  of  the  Freight  Transport  Association, 
said  the  proposal  to  impound  trucks  was  “preposterous, 
ludicrous  and  crackpot*.  The  Road  Haulage  Association 
has  described  the  proposals  as  “outrageous”  and 
"unworkable”,  Andrew  Parker,  London 
• Dr  George  Carey,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his 
new  year  message  yesterday  called  for  tolerance  for 
people  seeking  asylum.  He  pointed  out  that  Jesus  was 
“history’s  most  well-known  refugee". 


COMPANY  INSOLVENCIES 


Survey  reveals  upward  trend 


i Company  insolvencies  are  set  to  rise  In  1999,  having 
already  Increased  rapidly  in  recent  months,  according  to  a 
new  survey.  The  study,  by  Deio&te  & Touche,  the  accoun- 
tancy firm,  showed  an  upward  trend  in  receiverships  and 
companies  put  Into  administration. 

The  survey  found  that  the  number  of  companies  on  the 
brink  of  collapse  in  November  Increased  for  the  third 
month  running,  with  134  companies  having  receivers  and 
administrators  appointed.  The  previous  November  saw  86 
such  appointments. 

The  highest  number  of  failures  were  in  London  and 
south-east  England.  Manufacturing  companies  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  problems,  followed  by  construction,  transport 
and  distribution.  A breakdown  of  business  sectors  found 
38  manufacturing  administrations  and  receiverships,  15  in 
construction  and  15  in  transport 

Interest  rates  have  been  cut  by  a whole  percentage 
point  since  October  last  year,  a move  which  has  been  wel- 
comed by  British  business.  The  survey  was  compiled  from 
figures  published  in  the  London  & Edinburgh  Gazettes. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION 


Monet  breaks  tickets  record 


Claude  Monet,  the  “father  of  impressionism",  has  broken 
the  record  for  the  most  advance  tickets  ever  sold  for  an 
art  exhibition  in  Britain.  Organisers  of  the  RoyaJ  Academy 
exhibition  in  London  said  that  almost  100,000  people  from 
as  far  away  as  Hawaii  and  Hong  Kong  had  applied  for 
tickets  to  foe  “Monet  in  foe  20th  Century*  shew  which 
opens  on  January  23. 

“This  is  the  highest  number  of  tickets  ever  pre-booked 
for  an  ait  exhibition  in  the  UK,”  the  academy  said.  The 
exhibition,  which  has  already  been  seen  by  550,000 
people  at  foe  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  In  Boston  USA,  groups 
together  BO  paintings  from  the  French  artist 
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Running  out 
of  puff 


Throughout  the  violent 
upheavals  in  financial  markets  in 
1998.  there  has  been  one  excep- 
tionally robust  force  for  global 
stability.  The  US  economy  has 
once  again  proved  its  worth  as  a 
powerful  locomotive  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  question  for 
markets  at  the  start  of  1999  is 
whether  that  engine  will  run  out 
of  steam. 

Certainly  a slowdown  looks 
inevitable,  if  only  because  the 
forces  that  have  been  driving  the 
US  economy  appear  to  be  unsus- 
tainable. That  can  be  seen  by 
looking  at  the  behaviour  of  US 
consumers  and  corporations. 

Over  the  past  year.  Americans 
have  borrowed  enthusiastically 
on  the  basis  of  the  increased  col- 
lateral provided  by  unrealised 
capital  gains  in  the  stock  market. 
This  has  caused  the  household 
savings  ratio  to  plunge  into  nega- 
tive territory. 

Hie  result  is  an  unstable  equi- 
librium. A rising  stock  market 
ensures  continuing  strength  in 
consumer  demand:  yet  the 
savings  ratio  cannot  remain  neg- 
ative for  ever.  Nor  can  equity 
markets  be  expected  to  rise  con- 
tinuously from  a level  that  is 
already  heady  by  historic  yard- 
sticks. So  if  the  market  should 
fall  sharply,  there  is  a risk  that 
Americans  will  start  to  rebuild 
their  savings  and  that  the  econ- 
omy will  stall. 

The  US  corporate  sector  has 
witnessed  another  virtuous  cir- 
cle, which  gives  rise  to  similar 
problems.  Thanks  to  the  wealth 
effect  from  rising  asset  prices, 
the  share  of  investment  in  US 
gross  domestic  product  has  risen 
to  exceptional  levels.  At  the  same 
time,  companies  have  been  buy- 
ing a sizeable  chunk  of  the  equity 
market  as  a result  of  mega- 
mergers.  This,  in  turn,  has 
pushed  stock  prices  higher. 

Yet  corporate  investment  is 
now  turning  down  in  the  face  of 
declining  foreign  demand  and  a 
profits  squeeze  that  the  equity 
market  has  yet  to  acknowledge. 

Interest  rates 

This  is  now  looking  like  a tired 
bull  market  Without  the  Fed's 
decision  to  cut  interest  rates  in 
response  to  the  financial  turmoil 
of  August  and  September,  the 
game  would  probably  have  been 
up.  But  thanks  to  the  interven- 
tion of  Mr  Greenspan,  the  ques- 
tion remains:  what  could  cause 
expectations  to  change  and  the 
market  to  go  into  reverse? 

With  the  globalisation  of  capi- 
tal flows,  upheavals  in  currency 
markets  are  often  the  harbinger 
of  changes  in  the  securities  mar- 
kets. And  the  scope  for  such 
swings  in  1999  Is  considerable, 
starting  with  the  bold  experiment 


of  European  economic  and  mone- 
tary union. 

The  arrival  of  the  euro  poses  a 
challenge  to  the  dollar  — 
the  first  real  such  threat  since 
sterling  lost  its  pre-eminence 
after  the  first  world  war. 

Consider.  While  the  US 
accounts  for  only  a quarter  of 
world  production  and  a fifth  of 
international  trade,  it  is  the 
vehicle  for  nearly  three-fifths  of 
all  currency  reserves.  And  the  US 
dollar  is  on  one  side  of  more  than 
four-fifths  of  all  foreign  exchange 
transactions. 

Dollar  storm 

Conventional  wisdom  expects 
little  shift  out  of  the  dollar  into 
the  euro  until  the  new  currency 
has  gamed  credibility  in  the  mar- 
kets. Yet  many  forecasters  expect 
the  US  current  account  deficit  to 
reach  Z'M  per  cent  of  GDP  in 
1999,  which  could  make  the  euro 
look  a tempting  haven  in  a poten- 
tial dollar  storm.  Wall  Street 
could  suffer  collateral  damage. 

At  the  same  time  the  recent 
strength  of  the  yen  and  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment bond  market  raise  awkward 
questions  about  global  capital 
flows.  Out  of  the  window  go  cen- 
tral assumptions  on  which  people 
have  borrowed  in  yen  to  invest  in 
dollar  markets  - namely  continu- 
ing yen  weakness  and  negligible 
yen  Interest  rates.  A form  of 
arbitrage  that  has  helped  liquify 
the  world  economy  and  world 
markets  is  thus  under  threat. 

Currency  forecasts  are  always 
dangerous.  If,  as  seems  all  too 
likely,  the  Japanese  economy 
fails  to  return  to  a normal 
growth  path,  a return  to  yen 
weakness  will  be  inescapable.  As 
for  the  dollar,  investors  may  con- 
dude  that  the  deterioration  in 
the  external  account  simply 
reflects  weak  foreign  demand, 
which  will  ultimately  correct 
itself.  The  sums  involved  in  fin- 
ancing the  deficit  are,  anyway, 
small  in  global  terms. 

In  Europe,  no  one  can  be  sure 
how  effectively  the  European 
Central  Bank  will  invent  a mone- 
tary policy  for  all  11  countries  in 
the  euro-zone. 

All  in  all  the  pattern  of  capital 
flows  between  the  US,  Japan  and 
Europe  has  never  been  harder  to 
predict  Yet  the  US  market  does 
look  vulnerable  to  a slowing 
economy;  and  US  stock  prices 
owe  too  much  of  their  strength  to 
the  unhealthy  belief  that  Mr 
Greenspan  has  eliminated  most 
of  the  risk  in  holding  equities. 

Even  so,  the  book  cost  of  the 
average  American  investor's 
equity  holdings  is  way  below 
present  values.  It  will  take  quite 
a shock  from  whatever  quarter  to 
break  the  bullish  psychology. 


The  experiment  goes  live 
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Europe's  great  experi- 
ment has  begun.  While 
most  people  celebrated 
the  new  year,  11  proud 
nation  states  voluntarily  pooled  a 
huge  part  of  their  sovereignty  to 
create  an  economic  and  monetary 
union. 

Few  of  the  eurozone's  290m  cit- 
izens will  have  noticed  the  differ- 
ence. Emu  initially  takes  the 
form  of  an  Irrevocable  locking  of 
exchange  rates.  For  the  next 
three  years,  the  D-Mark,  French 
franc.  Dutch  guilder,  Italian  fits 
and  other  national  currencies  of 
the  participating  European  Union 
countries  will  continue  to  be 
legal  tender.  Only  in  2002  will 
they  be  replaced  by  euro  notes 
and  coins. 

But  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  new  single 
currency.  Over  time,  the'  euro  is 
sure  to  affect  the  lives  of  every- 
one in  the  EU. 

It  fs  a venture  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  mankind . . . 
Never  before  have  so  many  coun- 
tries embarked  on  an  economic 
and  monetary  union,  having 
madp  so  little  progress  towards 
political  union.  In  essence,  the 
participants  have  agreed  that 
regions  as  varied  as  eastern  Ger- 
many and  the  Paris  basin,  north- 
ern Finland  and  the  south  of 
Spain,  can  and  should  operate 
with  a single  short-term  interest 
rate  determined  by  an  indepen- 
dent central  in  Frankfurt. 

Instead  of  being  underpinned 
by  a single  constitution.  Emu 
will  be  buttressed  by  a web  of 
treaty  and  contractual  ties. 

Emu  is  a typical  European 
creature  of  compromise,  held 
together  by  the  convergence  cri- 
teria of  the  1992  Maastricht 
treaty  and  the  stability  and 
growth  pact  agreed  after' much 
haggling  among  EU  leaders  in 
December  1996.  It  has  often  been 
depicted  as  a leap  in  the  dark,  it 
is  fortunate  that  its  launch  comes 
in  benign  circumstances. 

Thanks  partly  to  the  efforts  of 
the  participating  states,  the  sin- 
gle currency  is  being  bom  at  a 
time  of  low  inflation,  moderate 
growth  and  gradually  declining 
unemployment. 

A positive  reappraisal  of 
Europe’s  sodal  market  economy, 
following  tbe  debacle  in  east 
Asia's  tiger  economies,  has  given 
the  project  added  credibility. 
Financial  markets  have  turned  a 
blind  eye  to  potential  problems 
on  the  periphery  of  the  euro-zone, 
where  Ireland,  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal have  had  to  cut  short-term 
interest  rates  sharply  to  3 per 
cent  - the  uniform  rate  for  the 
euro  - despite  worries  that  infla- 
tion in  these  countries  may  not 
be  wholly  under  control. 

With  France  and  Germany  in 
recovery,  the  rigours  of  meeting 
the  tight  budgetary  constraints  of 
convergence  criteria  have  given 
way  to  hope  of  investment-led 
growth.  The  euro  is  an  important 
step  towards  completing  a vast 
single  market  in  Europe. 
Exchange  rate  costs  and  risks, 
until  now  a bug  bear  for  export- 
ers throughout  the  EU.  will  be  of 
as  little  significance  as  for  busi- 
nesses in  the  US. 

Financial  markets  are  adjust- 
ing rapidly.  Europe-wide  equity 
markets  denominated  in  euros 
are  on  the  horizon.  The  public 
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bonds  of  the  participating  coun- 
txies'are  being  redenominated  in 
euros  over  the  weekend. 

Among  large  companies,  the 
prospect  of  greater  competition 
in  a bigger  market  devoid  of  fluc- 
tuating exchange  rates  has 
unleashed  an  urge  to  merge 
across  frontiers. 

Emu  was  a potent  force  behind 
the  takeover  of  Banque  Bruxelles 
Lambert  of  Belgium  by  ING  of 
the  Netherlands  more  than  a 
year  before  the  single  currency’s 
launch.  European  integration 
was  one  of  the  reasons  advanced 
last  month  for  the  merger  of 
Hoechst  of  Germany  and  Rhtine- 
Poulenc  of  France  to  form  the 
Aventis  life  sciences  group. 

Consumers  should  be  clear 
winners  from  the  increased  com- 
petition that  will  accrue  from  the 
greater  transparency  of  prices, 
even  before  national  currencies 
are  completely  replaced  by  the 
euro.  A survey  published  last 
month  by  BEUC,  the  European 
consumers'  organisation,  found 
wide  variations  in  prices  of  con- 
sumer goods,  such  as  electrical 
appliances,  video  equipment, 
cameras,  clothes  and  sports 
shoes,  between  European  coun- 
tries. The  euro  will  make  such 
variations  more  “obvious  to  con- 
sumers” and  “should  help  reduce 
price  differences",  according  to 
Jim  Murray,  director  of  BEUC. 

The  euro  will  mean  profound 
economic,  social  and  political 
change  but  at  different  speeds  in 
different  sectors. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Choice  of  Federal  Reserve  chairman 
as  man  of  the  year  is  bewildering 


From  Profissor  Tim  Congdon. 

Sir,  In  his  article  (December  24) 
on  Alan  Greenspan,  described  as 
“the  man  of  the  year"  for  1998. 
Gerard  Baker  claims  that  Mr 
Greenspan's  attempt  to  cool  the 
stock  market  in  December  1996 
failed  because  since  then  “Wall 
Street  had  risen  by  more  than  25 
per  cent". 

In  fact,  the  American  stock 
market  has  risen  much  more 
than  that  since  December  1996. 
When  Mr  Greenspan  gave  his 
warning,  the  S&P  500  index  was 
just  above  750.  whereas  it  Is  now 
over  i^ro.  The  increase  has  been 
more  than  60  per  cent. 

Various  explanations  have 
been  given  for  this  phenomenon, 
which  is  increasingly  being 
termed  “the  Greenspan  bubble". 
One  approach  is  to  attribute  the 


leap  in  asset  prices  to  excessive 
money  supply  growth.  Since  late 
1996  tbe  broad  measures  of  the 
American  money  supply  have 
been  rising  at  almost  10  per  cent 
a year,  with  liquidity  in  the 
financial  system  and  the  corpo- 
rate sector  climbing  at  much  fos- 
ter rates.  An  association  between 
excess  liquidity  and  buoyant 
asset  prices  is  indeed  a common 
cyclical  pattern. 

Another  typical  feature  of  busi- 
ness cycles  is  for  asset  price 
excesses  to  stimulate  rapid 
growth  in  demand.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  growth  of  US 
domestic  demand  has  been  well 
above  its  trend  rate  since  early 
1996.  despite  constantly  repeated 
and  consistently  wrong  forecasts 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  (and 
others)  of  a slowdown. 


The  responsibility  for  rapid 
money  supply  growth  lies  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  and.  in  par- 
ticular, with  its  chairman  and 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee. In  1999  the  American 
economy  will  suffer  from  the 
combination  of  serious  domestic 
overheating  and  by  for  the  larg- 
est current  account  deficit  on  the 
balance  of  payments  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Against  this 
background  tbe  award  of  the 
“man  of  the  year”  title  to  Mr 
Greenspan  must  be  described  as 
bewildering. 

Prof  Tim  Congdon, 
managing  director. 

Lombard  Street  Research, 
Cannon  Bridge, 

25  Dowgate  HID, 

London  EC4R  2GN,  UK 


Something  wrong  with  the  rule  of  law 


From  51r  Ibitria  Lucky  lVorifto, 

Sir.  Your  editorial  “Why  Clin- 
ton must  go  on  trial"  (December 
21).  does  not  make  interesting 
reading. 

It  can  be  summed  up  in  one 
phrase  - the  rule  of  law  should 
prevail,  even  if  the  heavens  fall. 
It  rejects  any  compromise 
between  the  White  House  and  tbe 
Senate.  But,  then  it  simply  ech- 
oes what  most  Republicans  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  have 
been  pretentiously  insisting 
on. 

Writing  on  the  same  topic, 
articles  by  Philip  Stephens  (“A 
Stain  on  America”)  and  Richard 
Wolfle  i~An  unappetising  pros- 
pect”) in  the  same  Issue  of  your 


paper  are  more  forthright 
in  catling  a spade  a 
spade. 

Even  if  the  Senate  were  to 
insist  on  “the  rule  of  law”  (a  mis- 
taken euphemism  for  a full 
dressed  trial  to  the  Senate),  it 
should  be  stressed  that  the  rule 
of  law  is  not  an  end  in  itself. 
It  is,  rather,  a means  to  an 
end. 

In  a democratic  society,  that 
end  should  be  to  satisfy  the 
yearnings  and  aspirations  of  the 
American  people,  whose 
will  has  been  so  contemptuously 
disregarded  by  the 
Republicans. 

If  the  whole  business  of  govern- 
ment must  grind  to  a halt  on 


allegations  and  issues  that  have 
generated  so  much  uncertainty 
in  the  minds  of  legal  experts;  if 
the  Clinton  presidency  must  nec- 
essarily be  destroyed  as  an  act  of 
personal  vengeance  by  his  ene- 
mies; if  the  whole  world  will  sim- 
ply have  to  live  with  this  uncer- 
tainty for  as  long  as  it  takes  to 
impeach  the  president,  then 
surely,  there  must  be 
something  wrong  with  the  rule  of 
law. 

Ibibta  Lucky  Worika, 

4 Springfield, 

Dundee, 

DDl  4JE, 

Scotland. 

UK 


A time  for 
giving  freely 

From  Mr  Nick  Lynam. 

Sir,  Your  leader  on  charity  giv- 
ing, “Faith,  hope,  charity  and 
tax,”  (December  24)  is  interesting 
but  does  not  go  for  enough. 

Of  course  money  is  important 

for  charitable  Institutions  but 
probably  more  sought  after  are 
time,  freely  given,  and  concern. 

It  is  not  easy  for  ordinary  folk 
to  give  away  hard-earned  and 
hard-taxed  cash.  And  then,  to 
which  of  the  thousands  of  chari- 
ties do  you  make  donations? 

If  you  accept  that  time  and 
care  are  as  important,  if  not  more 
so,  than  cash  (and  there  are  some 
rich  people  left  who  can  make 
necessary  donations),  then  I 
think  you  might  find  that  the 
British  come  high  up  in  the 
league  table  of  generosity.  Have 
you  got  such  figures  available  to 
weed  out  the  Scrooges?  I would 
be  interested  to  see  them. 

Nick  Lynam,  ■ 

43  rue  dn  Harechal  Pock. 

67000  Strasbourg, 

France 


Moral  position 

From  Mr  Paul  Waiter. 

During  the  main  Christian  fes- 
tival of  the  year,  the  Mandelson 
affair  teaches  us  two  important 
moral  lessons. 

First,  always  be  scrupulously 
honest  when  filling  in  official 
forms.  Second,  never  live  beyond 
your  means. 

Mr  Paul  Walter, 

12  Stanley  Road. 

Newbury 
RG14  7PB,  UK 


The  euro-zone  will  continue  to 
evolve  on  two  levels:  the  political 
and  the  private.  Unless  disaster 
looms,  private  enterprise  will 
continue  to  anticipate  the  inte- 
grated Europe  that  many  politi- 
cians still  hesitate  to  support 

Politicians  and  the  euro  will 
continue  to  generate  headlines. 
But  as  the  great  experiment  goes 
forward,  the  private  sector  - 
encompassing  individuals,  com- 
panies and  markets  - will  make 
the  headway. 

Emu's  economic  momentum  is 
well  established.  The  favourable 
economic  conditions  could  well 
last  long  enough  for  some,  if  not 
all,  of  the  present  outsiders  - the 
UK,  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Greece  - to  come  aboard. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Emu  will 
not  be  tested.  When  the  euphoria 
has  worn  off,  we  will  be  able  to 
judge  whether  a single  monetary 
policy  can  work  satisfactorily 
over  so  large  an  area. 

The  recent  stability  of  euro 
area  exchange  rates  suggests  tbe 
differing  economies  in  Emu  may 
be  able  to  co-exist  without  the 
buffer  of  exchange  rate  fluctua- 
tions. But  it  is  for  less  clear  that 
long-term  prosperity  can  survive 
with  widely  different  levels  of 
productivity  and  labour  market 
flexibility. 

The  oddities  of  the  euro-zone  as 
a single  currency  area  are  legion. 
As  a conglomeration  of  ancient 
cultures,  it  lacks  a common  lan- 
guage - one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant conditions  for  the  vast  and 


flexible  labour  market  of  the  US. 

Unlike  the  US.  the  euro-zone 
has  hardly  any  fiscal  safety  net. 
There  is  no  mechanism  for  sub- 
stantial fiscal  transfers  compara- 
ble with  the  US.  The  EU  budget's 
own  resources  are  limited  to  a 
matimum  of  1.27  per  Cent  Of 
gross  domestic  product.  Alert  to 
German  concerns,  the  drafters  of 
tbe  Maastricht  treaty  included  a 
“no  bail-out"  clause,  which  was 
later  given  teeth  through  the  Sta- 
bility and  growth  pact,  to  limit 
budget  deficits.  The  revived 
squabbling  among  EU  member 
states  about  who  pays  for  what 
has  underlined  a determination 
to  undercut  this  ceiling  on  the 
part  of  many  rather  than  any 
political  will  to  raise  it 

But  such  worries  miss 
tbe  main  point  of  Emu. 
It  has  always  been  fun- 
damentally political, 
rather  than  economic,  in  charac- 
ter. For  both  of  its  progenitors  - 
Helmut  Kohl,  the  German  chan- 
cellor from  1962  until  last  Sep- 
tember, and  Franpois  Mitterrand, 
French  president  from  1981  to 
1995  - Emu  became  one  way  of 
reconciling  France  to  German 
unification  in  1990.  But  it  turned 
into  more  than  a Franco-German 
venture.  The  southern  European 
members  of  the  EU  - Italy.  Spain 
and  Portugal  - worked  especially 
hard  to  be  fit  to  join,  for  fear  of 
being  branded  second  rate. 

It  was  the  single  currency's 
political  significance  that  moved 


it  so  for  ahead.  It  has  been  a 
project  of  political  visionaries, 
quite  alien  to  many  brought  up 
in  the  more  pragmatic 
Angio£axon  tradition. 

Gerhard  Schrfider,  Mr  Kohl's 
successor,  has  frequently 
remarked  that  the  euro’s  launch 
means  that  Emu's  ‘‘strategic 
heights”  have  now  been  occu- 
pied. It  foils  to  a new  generation 
of  leaders,  who  grew  up  without 
direct  experience  of  the  second 
world  war.  to  take  the  EU  for- 
ward to  the  light  of.  what  has 
been  achieved. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  euro 
will  lead  to  an  ever  closer  EU 
with  a constitution,  as  European 
idealists  such  as  Joschka  Fischer, 
the  German  foreign  minister, 
hope  - and  Britain’s  largely}!- 
Euro  sceptical  press  fears’.Oiyp 
does  the  launch  of  Emu  signafzPL 
high  water  mark  for  European* 
integration.  leaving  the  EU  to 
turn  to  other  adventures,  such  as 
enlargement  to  include  the  for- 
mer communist  countries  of  east- 
ern and  central  Europe? 

Until  a year  or  so  ago,  it  looked 
as  if  tbe  euro  would  mark  a tem- 
porary peak  to  integration.  Pan- 
European  ambitions  were  already 
in  retreat  during  the  Maastricht 
treaty  negotiations,  which  foiled 
to  mark  a significant  step 
towards  political  union.  On 
issues  of  foreign  and  security  pol- 
icy and  law  and  order,  EU  mem- 
ber states  show  a clear  prefer- 
ence for  developing  policies  along 
intergovernmental  lines. 

But  tbe  1997  Socialist  victory  in 
France  and  last  year's  election 
a Sodal  Democrat-led  coalit 
Bonn  have  given  new  impetus'' 
integration  through  the 
ordination  of  economic  and  social  ■ 
policies.  Lionel  Jospin,  tbe 
French  prime  minister,  Mr  Schr6- 
der  and  their  respective  finance 
ministers,  Dominique  Strauss- 
Kahn  and  Oskar  Lafontaine.  have 
put  the  **e”  for  economic  back 
into  Emu. 

Their  goal  is  to  move  towards 
an  economic,  social  and  environ- 
mental union.  They  are  con- 
vinced the  euro  will  benefit  the 
mass  of  the  eur»2one's  citizens 
only  if  it  is  underpinned  by  poli- 
cies to  combat  unfair  tax  and 
“social  dumping". 

The  problem  of  unemployment, 
largely  ignored  at  Maastricht, 
has  moved  up  the  political 
agenda,  posing  a challenge  to  the 
European  Central  Bank  which  is 
obliged  by  treaty  to  give  priority, 
to  fighting  inflation. 

The  arrival  of  the  left-ofc 
government  in  Bonn  will 
pressure  for  further  integration 
in  tax  policy.  Its  programme  calls 
for  an  “effective  minimum  taxa- 
tion” of  companies  and  savings. 

Its  plans  for  an  “ecological  tax 
reform”,  which  would  ease  the 
taxation  of  individuals  and  boost 
taxation  of  natural  resources,  are 
contingent  on  EU  co-ordination. 
Looking  further  ahead,  both  Mr 
Lafontaine  and  Mr  Schroder  back 
qualified  majority  voting  on 
certain  tax  matters. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  imag- 
ine that  a European  superstate  is 
round  the  corner.  Recent  wran- 
gling over  EU  budget  contribu- 
tions shows  how  Europe's  new 
political  generation  has  no  urge 
to  sacrifice  national  interests  an 
an  altar  of  European  integration. 
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All  the  ingredients 
for  a potent  brew 

FT  writers  concoct  some  predictions  for 
what  is  likely  to  happen  in  1999  ■ 

1 com^e threatening  his  neighbours,  deeper  yet.  Tbe  wild  card  Is  the  virtu ons  circl< 

the  toobv  » follows,  that  he  should  he  equity  market  If  share  prices  confidence  and 

NINETEENas  FT  sootw^f6  that  a way  has  to  be  slump,  consumer  confidence  rates  into  a vie 

NINETV  MIMEfor  to  target  sanctions  cm  him  would  suffer.  But  it  will  probably  expectations  of  a 

rater  ihm  ordinal  Iraqis.  take  a nastier  stock  rnaJket  cor-  ttaTperhaps  a f 
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;■ — Max  Wilkinson. 

rtus  tune  last  year,  Clive  Cook- 
JUf;  science  editor,  predicted 

J?5  ^ dead^  Hong  Kong  "bird 

uu  virus  would  sweep  the  world. 

Thank  goodness  he  was  wrong. 
Chrystia  Freeland,  was  aity>  faT 
^ m predicting  that  the  ftus- 
aan  economy  would  at  last  start 
to  grow  in  1898.  This  is  a Took 
way  from  the  6 per  cent  contrao- 
K?  ^erally  expected  for 
ooth  1998  and  1999.  To  be  fair, 
none  of  our  pandits  - nor  the 
bankers  who  lost  their  shirts  - 
expected  Russia’s  debt  default  on 
August  17. 

Despite  this,  the  award  for  best 
predictions  must  once  ap^n  be 
shared  between  our  economics 
writers.  On  the  east  Asian  crisis, 
Martin  Wolf  said  presciently; 
“What  initially  seemed  like  a hic- 
cup now  looks  like  a heart 
attack.”  He  correctly  diagnosed 
the  need  for  measures  to  halt 
panic  and  was  right  that  the 
world  would  “muddle  through”. 
Unsurprisingly,  we  have  set  him 
the  same  question  for  1999. 

John  Plender  bravely  forecast  a 
last  leg  to  the  bull  market;  he 
foresaw  the  “frenzied  takeover 
activity”  and  will  probably  be 
proved  right  about  the 
"unhealthy  speculative”  nature 
Of  the  market’s  "final  fling”.  Still, 
he  misses  a golden  award 
because  he  wrongly  suggested 
that  the  markets'  exuberance 
might  be  curbed  by  a rise  in  US 
official  interest  rates. 

Lionel  Barber  was  dead  right 
that  European  economic  and 
monetary  union  would  start  on 
time  (Jan  1 1999)  with  ll  mem- 
bers. Robert  Chote  made  a good 
call  on  sterling,  saying  it  would 
remain  "uncomfortably”  high  in 
early  1998  and  decline  towards 
the  end  of  the  year.  Philip  Step- 
hens is  also  in  the  money  with  a 
fairly  safe  bet  that  Tony  Blair 
would  remain  more  popular  than 
bis  party.  But  perhaps  he  could 
not  have  foreseen  the  extent  to 
which  Tory  disarray  would  boost 
Labour’s  fortunes. 

Edward  Mortimer  deserves  a 
mention  for  saying  that  Saddam 
Hussein  would  not  be  turned 
{■•Either  he  is  slaughtered  or., 
caged  or  he  rampages  about”). 
However,  there  may  be  two  views 
on  whether  last  month’s  air 
strikes  will  whip  him  into  sub- 


Can  Clinton  sunrive? 

Gerard  Baker 

President  Bill  Clinton’s  remark- 
ably high  approval  ratings  were 
one  of  the  few  constants  in  Amer- 
ican politics  in  an  extraordinary 
1998.  In  spite  of  the  flow  of  reve- 
lations about  sex  and  lies  in  the 
Monica  Lewinsky  affair,  Mr  Clin- 
ton has  enjoyed  the  steady  sup- 
port of  about  two-thirds  of  the 
American  people.  Although  he 
has  now  been  impeached  it  seems 
a fair  bet  that  if  bis  ratings 
remain  this  high,  he  will  success- 
fully resist  any  attempt  to  bring 
a premature  end  to  his  term  of 
office. 

Two  thing?;  underpin  Mr  Clin- 
ton’s popular  support.  First, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  he  has  been 
viewed  as  the  victim  of  a partisan 
political  witch-hunt  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  As  the 
impeachment  debate  moves  to 
the  more  sombre  and  statesman- 
like Senate,  that  may  change.  If 
senators  decide  to  drop  the  pur- 
suit of  Mr  Clinton  and  opt 
instead  in  a bipartisan  way  for  a 
powerful  censure,  sympathy  for 
the  president  may  ebb. 

The  other  factor  is  the  econ- 
omy. As  long  as  unemployment 
remains  at  or  near  a atyear  low. 
share  prices  stay  in  the  strato- 
sphere and  consumers  glow  with 
confidence,  the  president  is  likely 

to  bask  in  the  radiance,  If.  as 

seems  likely,  the  economy  slows. 


Their  plight  is  the  cause  of 
patent  anti-western  bitterness  in 
the  Arab  world.  The  growing 
realisation  that  this  could  under- 
mine Washington’s  friends  in  the 
region  and  spark  terrorist 
assaults  on  the  west  ghmiid  spur 
a rethink  on  Iraq. 

Will  Tony  Blair 
come  off  the  fence 
over  Emu? 


Yes  and  no.  Mr  Blair  -will  rein- 
force his  commitment  .to  early 
participation  in  the  single  cur- 
rency once  the  euro  is  a reality. 
And  if  the  pro-European  caucus 
in  his  cabinet  gets  its  way.  he 
will  set  a conditional  date  for 
entry.  Look  out  for  some  warmer 
words  from  him  in  the  next  two 
or  three  months  after  the  Trea- 
sury publishes  its  national 
changeover  plan  for  the  euro. 

But  Mr  Bfeir  is  still  loath  to 
make  a dean  , break  with  the 
Eurosceptic  press,  and  the 
“national  economic  tests”  he  h»g 
set  for  entry  preclude  the 
announcement  of  an  irrevocable 
date.  That  said,  there  will  not  be 
many  .people  at  the. end  of  this 
year  willing  to  wager  that  ster- 
ling will  survive  for  much  longer. 

Is  the  global 
financial  crisis  over? 

MartfnWdt  7 " 


recti  on  than  the  one  seen 
autumn  before  the  spending  dries 
up. 

Will  Japan  turn 
the  comer? 

Paid  Abrahams  - 

If  government  promises  were 
enough  to  boost  economic 
growth,  then  Japan  would  not 
only  pull  out  of  its  worst  postwar 
recession  next  year,  it  would 
enjoy  a boom.  Taichi  Sakai ya, 
mini«fa»T  at  the  Economic  Plan- 
ning Agency,  is  so  confident 
about  positive  growth  next  fiscal 
year,  he  has  said  be  will  resign  if 
the  economy  contracts.  Behind 
his  confidence  is  another  massive 
government  spending  package 
and  Y9,300bn  (£48bn)  of  corporate 
and  income  tax  cuts. 

His  optimism  may  be  mis- 
placed. The  danger  is  that 
Japan's  ultra-cautious  consumers 
will  save  rather  than  spend  any 
tax  cuts  and  that  cash-strapped 
local  authorities,  which  are 
responsible  for  a big  proportion 
of  the  spending  package,  may 
actually  cut  expenditure.  More- 
over, these  measures  will  not 
address  Japan's  huge  structural 
problems,  namely  a credit  con- 
traction, excess  supply  caused  by 
over-investment,  cuts  in  capital 
spending  and  record  «nd  rising 
unemployment.  With  domestic 
demand  flat  on  its  bade  and 
exports  falling,  there  is  unlikely 
to  be  a single  quarter  of  growth. 

Will  N.  Ireland  have 


virtuous  circle  of  growing 
confidence  and  falling  interest 
rates  into  a vicious  one.  Then 
expectations  of  a bagger  devalua- 
tion, perhaps  a further  widening 
of  the  real  band,  could  prove  to 
be  a self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

Which  science  will 
make  the  news? 


The  virulent  phase  may  be  over  . - ■ 

but  the  recovery  will  be  slow  and  St3Dl6  QOVemmGfTtY 

painful.  


Even  continuation  of  today’s 
fragile  convalescence  depends  on 
the  fate  of  the  Brazilian  rescue 
package,  on  China's  willingness . 
to  avoid  devaluation,  on  Japan’s 
ability  to  escape  financial  disas- 
ter. and  above  all,  on  continued 
levitation  by  western  stock  mar- 
kets. Moreover,  widely  shared 
economic  growth  will  not  return 
in  1999:  crisis-hit  east-^Asian 
countries  will  be  lucky  to  experi- 
ence any  growth;  the  Japanese 
economy  seems  set  to  shrink  fur- 
ther; and  commodity  exporters 
are  coping  with  big,  declines  in 
real-  income.  . ■ 

Maintenance  of  even  a modi- 
cum of  stability  has  depended  - 
and  will  depend  - an  vigorous  US 
consumption,  up  almost’  5 per 
cent  in  1998.  But  this  ^..vulnera- 
ble to  the  stock  market  The  new 
euro-zone  should  also  inject 
strong  demand.  Alas,  the  caution 
of  the  new  European . Central 
Bank  ensures  it  will  not  do  so. 

Will  recession  . 
hit  the  UK? 


John  Murray  Brawn 


The  issue  of  terrorist  weapons 
will  dominate  the  Northern 
Ireland  story  in  1999.  David  Trim- 
ble. the  Ulster  Unionist  leader 
and  the  province's  first  minister, 
insists  the  IRA  must  begin  to 
decommission  arms  as  the  price 
for  Sinn  Ffein’s  participation  in  Central  Bank  is  likely  to  leave  longest-standing  Asian  leader 
the  new  power-sharing  govern-  interest  rates  at  the  current  3 per  and  cjne  of  the  few  not  to. have 
ment  • celt  level  throughout  the  year,  been 'carried  off  by  the  Asian  cri- 

The  IRA  is  resisting  having  to  On  balance,  a further  rate  cut,  to  sis.  Opposition  to  his  regime  has 

give  up  its  weapons,  but  senior  perhaps  Z5-2.7  per  cent,  can  be  grown  in  the  wake  of  his  decision 
Republicans  have  indicated  that  expected  during  the  first  six  to  dismiss  Anwar  Ibrahim  as  dep- 
if  parties  implement  all  of  the  months  of  1999.  uty  prime  minister  and  press 

Good  Friday  accord,  some  vohm-  charges  of  sexual  misconduct  and 

tary  destruction  of  IRA  arsenals  ;a(-  ...  corruption  against  him. 

could  follow.  - wno  Will  nm  But  his  grip  on  power  is  still 

. With  no  progress  on  arms,  the  n-.p-j-o  formidable,  partly  because  there 

deal  could  unraveL  But  Britain  MUSS  Id  : is  no  obvious  other  successor.  Mr 

and  Ireland  are  banking  on  a Anwar  is  neutralised  by  being  in 

compromise,  calculating  Mr  John  TharnhH  jail  and  other  candidates  lack  a 

Trimble  and  Sinn  Ffiin  have  . - sufficient  power  base.  The  real 


dve  Cooksan 

The  past  year  bas  been  domi- 
nated by  biomedical  stories: 
genes,  clones  and  embryo 
research.  No  doubt  they  wifi  hit 
the  headlines  again  in  1999. 

But  there  Is  a good  chance  that 
physics,  space  and  astronomy 
will  get  more  media  attention. 
Observations  suggest  that  a pre- 
viously unknown  repulsive  force 
is  counteracting  the  effect  of 
gravity  and  driving  the  universe 
apart  at  an  ever  increasing  rate. 
They  are  likely  to  be  confirmed 
in  1999,  leading  journalists  to 
focus  on  the  biggest  upheaval  in 
cosmology  since  scientists 
accepted  the  idea  that  the  uni- 
verse started  with  a Big  Bang 
about  lSbn  years  ago. 

What  will  happen  to 
euro  interest  rates? 

Wolfgang  IMncteu 

Global  economic  uncertainty  will 
be  the  most  important  determi- 
nant of  monetary  policy  in  the 
eurozone  during  the  year.  Emu 
starts  with  short-term  interest 
rates  at  3/)  per  cent  after  a recent 
coordinated  rate  cut  by  national 
central  hanks.  This  rate  will 
almost  certainly  prevail  during 
the  first  few  months  of  Emu.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  expect  technical 
teething  problems  and  possibly 
heightened  volatility  in  the  euro/ 
dollar  exchange  rate.  After  the 
transitional  period  is  over  - per- 
haps from  March  or  April  - inter- 
est rates  could  foil  further.  If  the 
global  financial  turmoil  contin- 
ues, interest  rates  could  foil  all 
the  way  to  2 per  cent  Alterna- 
tively, If  the  global  economy 
returns  to  normal,  the  European 
Central  Bank  is  likely  to  leave 
interest  rates  at  the  current  3 per 
cent  level  throughout  the  year. 
On  balance,  a further  rate  cut,  to 
perhaps  Z5-2.7  per  cent,  can  be 
expected  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1999. 

Who  will  run 
Russia? 


invested  too  much  in  the  peace 
process  to  see  it  collapse. 

Will  international 
telephone  calls 
cost  less? 


Robert  Chote 


AIM  Cane 


Yes.  The  Treasury's  forecast  of  1 
to  1-5  per  cerrtgiowth  in  1999  will 
turn  out  to  have  been  too  opti- 


. Yes.  International  call  rates  have 
been  foiling  for  the  past  couple  of 


mistic  and  the  out-turn  will  he  years  and  the  trend  shows  no 
nearer  zero.  Economic  activity  sign  of  reversing.  As  the  world’s 


will  slow  abruptly  in  the  early 
part  of  1999  as  companies  shed 
excess  stocks  of.  unsold  goods. 
The  delayed  effect  of  sterling 
overvaluation  and  domestic  pol- 
icy tightening  is  likely  to  produce 
a technical  recession,  with 
national  output  falling  for  at 
least  two  successive  quarters. 
Having  said  this,  the  downturn  is 
unlikely  to  be  as  dramatic  as  in 
the  last  two  recessions:  private 
sector  balance  sheets  are  in  bet- 
ter shape  and  the  Bank  of 
England  is  cutting  interest  rates 
aggressively.  Growth  is  still 
likely  to  be  weaker  in  2900  than 
the  Treasury  expects.  . . „ . 

Are  Americans  about 


temay  start  to  feel  the  chffl.  But  «!? 

to  stop  spending? 

mmst shouu  5==nz: 


telecommunications  markets 
open  up,  newcomers  are  using 
price  to  take  market  share  from 
the  incumbent  operator.  There 
are  signs  in  the  more  developed 
markets,  such  as  the  UK  or 
France,  that  discount  schemes 
are  taking  over  from  price- 
cutting. 

So  how  much  you  pay  will 
depend  on  the  carrier  and  the 
country  from  which  you  are 
phoning.  For  the  customer,  it  will 
remain  a complex  and  confusing 
business.  This  year  the  retail  cost 
of  a three-minute  call  from  the 
US  to  Australia  og*»in  fling  taxes 
was  $8.25  at  MCTs  basic  rate, 
$453  at  AT&T’s  basic  rate  and  89 
emits  over  USA  Global  link;  an 
internet  telephony  call  using 
; Delta  lbree  cost  arffy  57  cents. 

WiD  Brazil  devalue? 


Will  the  US  and 
fiie  UK  bomb  Iraq 
again? 


Ft- 


The  American  consumer  Is  not  Andrew  BeBs  - 

through  yet.  Even  after  a year  in  ........... 

which  personal  consumption  Brazil's  peg  already  allows  an 
soared,  there  is  plenty  of -buying  annual-  7.5  per  beat  decline 
power  left.  Lower  US  Interest  against  the. dollar,  so.  yes,  there 
rates  brought  a record  wave  of  win  be  an  effective  devaluation- 
mortgage  refinancings  in  the  But  the  authorities  might  have  to 


Barring  a Lazarus-like  recovery. 
Boris  Yeltsin  will  be  marginal- 
ised next  year,  allowing  Yevgeny 
Primakov,  the  wily  prime  minis- 
ter, to  assert  his  influence.  Mr 
Primakov  may  even  take  over  as 
acting  president  should  Mr  Yelt- 
sin die  in  office  before  his  term 
expires  in  the  summer  of  2000. 
The  69-year-old  Mr  Primakov 
says  he  reached  the  "limits  of 
lunacy”  by  accepting  the  pre- 
mier’s post  and  would  not  want 
to  contest  the  subsequent  presi- 
dential elections  — although  he 
might  yet  be  prevailed  upon  to 
think  otherwise.  If  not,  Mr  Yelt- 
sin's successor  is  likely  to  be  one 
of  Russia’s  69  regional  leaders. 
Yuri  Luzhkov.  Moscow’s  rumbus- 
tious mayor,  and  Alexander 
Lebed,  the  nationalistic  governor 
of  Krasnoyarsk,  are  the  strongest 
contenders.  In  any  event,  such 
leaders  will  amass  more  power  as 
the  Kremlin’s  authority  crumbles 
and  Russia  fumbles  its  way 
towards  a truly  federal  state  for 
the  first  tima 

Will  China  devalue? 

Peter  Montagnoo 

f!hrna  has  mario  so  much  fuss 
about  its  determination  not  to 
devalue  the  renminbi  that  it 
could  not  now  easily  alter  course 
without  a serious  loss  of  credibil- 
ity. While  other  governments  in 
similar  circumstances  insist  on 
maintaining  the  exchange  rate 
right  up  to  the  last  minute,  there 
are  real  reasons  for  thinking 
China  is  not  putting  on  an  act 
Its  exports  to  Japan  have  suf- 
fered and  the  high  exchange  rate 
has  putj  pressure  on  domestic 
prices  for  items  such  as  steeL  But 
the  real  source  of  its  economic 
slowdown  is  a collapse  in  domes- 


risk  to  Dr  Mahathir  will  come 
when  Malaysia’s  economic  prob- 
lems finally  catch  up  with  hh*v 
Capital  controls  have  brought 
some  respite,  but  it  will  last  only 
until  2000  at  the  latest.  Dr 
Mahathir  could  find  himself 
under  real  pressure  by  the  end  of 
1999. 

Will  Bill  Gates  lose 
his  antitrust 
lawsuit? 

Untif  II fl ■-flint 

raer  wanm 

There  is  a good  chance  that  the 
court  currently  hearing  the  trial 
win  rule  against  Microsoft.  But 
any  penalties  may  well  be  lighter 
because  of  the  purchase  of  Net- 
scape, the  Microsoft  rival  around 
which  much  of  the  case  revolves, 
by  America  Online.  Judge 
Thomas  Penfield  Jackson  said,  as 
the  hearings  adjourned  for  the 
holidays,  that  the  merger  “might 
be  a very  significant  change  in 
the  playing  field  as  far  as  this 
industry  is  concerned".  The  deal 
gives  Netscape  a powerful  ally  in 
the  battle  against  Microsoft  and 
provides  a market  solution  to  the 
problem  the  case  addresses. 

In  any  case,  the  appeal  court  to 
which  Microsoft  would  turn  next 
if  it  lost  has  appeared  more 
friendly  to  the  company  than 
Judge  Jackson.  But  in  a wider 
sense,  the'  trial  will  continue  to 
harm  Microsoft,  since  much  of 
the  testimony  highlights  aggres- 
sive corporate  behaviour  that 
reflects  Mr  Gates's  own  combat- 
ive personality.  It  is  also  forcing 
other  computer  companies  to 
take  sides  - and  they  are  often 
lining  Up  against  him. 


market  crash  weakens  business 
confidence.  Big  mergers  are  risky 
things  at  the  best  of  times. 

If  the  market  holds  up,  the 
deals  should  continue.  In  some 
sectors,  such  as  oil.  only  a few 
more  mega-deals  are  possible. 
But  in  others,  such  as  the  utili- 
ties, the  landscape  is  changing. 
And  in  any  sector,  merger  mania 
tends  to  be  self-perpetuating:  If 
everyone  is  doing  It.  no  one 
wants  to  be  left  out. 

Will  PCs  start 
talking? 


Pnd  Taylor 
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_ - - Ana],  quarter  of  1998  as  home-  take  more  decisive  action.  prices  for  items  such  as  steeL  But  take  sides  - and  they  are  ofl 

David  Santas*1  ownere  rushed  to  lock  in  lower  The  govemmeul  says  its  prom-  the  real  source  of  its  economic  lining  up  against  him. 

....... — - "*7"  _tfiS  _ ^ boost  their  disposable  ised  fiscal  austerity  pkn  will  sta-  slowdown  is  a collapse  in  domes-  . 

probably  - but  U is  just  conceiv-  ^ ^ ^ benefit  of  bilise  the  unwiddy  deficit,  restor-  tic  demand,  particularly  to  the  UKI| 

able  they  will  stumbJe  on  a policy  ^ (equivalent  to  a ing  confidence  and  allowing  relatively  underdeveloped  bin  ter-  Will  lHcy3~IIRSI  JJclS 

before  Saddam  Hussein  organises  ^ according  to  Henry  interest  rates  to  foil  to  precrisis  land-  Devaluation  would  not  help  IQo 

his  next  provocation.  Sum  is  tne  at  Barclays  Capital)  levels.  The  international  comma-  the  hinterland  but  it  would  CUiUllllJC  f 

intractability  of  the  problem  ana  confidence  jtoduced  by  a.  nity,  led  by  the  International  undermine  the  authority  of  Zhu  

the  difficulty,  of  marshalling  an  an^  robust  equity  market.  Monetary  Fund  and  the  US  Trea-  Rongji  the  prime  minister.  Tony  Jackson 

international  response  to  Am  ^ a*,  primed  for  the  suiy,  has  staked  $CL5bn  of  sup-.  — -'r T" 

there  wfll  tpossfefcr)  be  a return  mm  gpeoa&s  to  keep  port  on  what  amount a to  a ooufi-  y-.-l  - That  depends  on  the  equity  m 

rofiret prindptea. -■  dencairict  Willi  Maiiatnir  keL  As  we  saw  m the  summ 

No  one  really  ^SatteTsigbt  of  the  US  per-  . They  will  prohably  get  close  the  “!»} 

tJUbimt  can  depose  Mr  Saddam  below  enough  to  the  fiscal  target  to  FeSran?  deals  dry  up  and  rice  versa.  T1 


+ ^ 


his  next  provocation.  Such  is  the 
intractability  of  the  proMem  and 
the  difficulty  of  marshalling  an 
iutcmational  response  to  fctbat 

there  wfll  (poesfchr)  be  a return 

to  first  prindphffl.  ■ 

No  one  really  behaves  that 
bombing  can  depose  MrSaddam 
or  destroy  from  the  air  the  germ 
JLfnSro  gas  agents  that  seven 
years  of  UN  weapons  to^goti”® 
have  foiled  to  uncover.  By  con- 
trast. everyone  more  or  lew 
agrees  that  Saddam  to  a 
ous  man  who  must  be  prevented 


world’s  biggest  spenders  to  keep 
on  spending.  - 
Even  the  Sight  of  the  US  per- 
sonal savings  rate  faffing  below 


SrTinay  not  Signal- the  end  of  data  success.  But  a dtepm^tban- 
SV  consumer  boom.  More  expected  recession,  rish«  imem- 


the  hinterland  but  it  would 
undermine  the  authority  of  Zhu 
Rongji  the  prime  minister. 

Willi  Mahathir 
resign? 


continue? 

Tony  Jackson 


Americans  have  come  to  rely  on 
their  investments,  rather  than 
earnings,  for  income,  so  the 


pfoyngat  and  a poHtfaad  backlash 
- not  to  mention  the  risk  of  fur- 
ther shocks  in  the  international 


savings  rate  could  dive  much  economy  - could  easily  turn  the 


Mar  Moafognon 

Afta^the  foil  of  Indonesia’s  Presi- 
dent Suharto,  Dr  Mahathir 
Mohamad  of  Malaysia  is  tbe 


That  depends  on  the  equity  mar- 
ket. As  we  saw  in  the  summer, 
when  the  market  slumps  the 
deals  dry  up  and  rice  versa.  This 
might  seem  illogical  since  when 
the  market  foils  the  target  gets 
cheaper.  But  most  of  the  big 
deals  today  are  for  equity,  not 
cash,  so  the  bidder's  currency 
depreciates  as  well . And  a 


Some  PC-based  devices,  such  as 
car  navigation  systems  and  auto- 
mated voice  response  systems,  do 
already  “speak",  albeit  using  a 
limited  vocabulary.  Other 
systems  have  been  developed 
that  will  "translate"  text  to 
speech  and  there  are  commer- 
cially available  software  pack- 
ages that  allow  the  user  to  con- 
trol a PC  using  voice,  or  which 
convert  dictation  into  computer- 
based  text 

These  systems  can  now  cope 
reasonably  with  ordinary  contin- 
uous speech  but  must  still  be 
"trained”  by  the  user  in  order  to 
work  well. 

More  potent  microprocessors 
and  further  improvements  in  the 
various  voice  and  other  technolo- 
gies underlying  computer 
"speech"  will  gradually  enable 
PCs  to  handle  more  complex 
tasks  including  speech  and  it 
probably  will  not  be  long  before 
PCs  speak  rather  than  display 
messages.  But  despite  the  big 
gains  made  in  this  area,  comput- 
ers that  can  not  only  speak  but 
hold  real  and  intelligent  conver- 
sations are  still  a long  way  off. 

Will  the  SNP  triumph 
m the  Scottish 
elections? 

James  Buxton 

The  Scottish  elections  on  May  6 
will  be  the  most  important  event 
In  UK  politics  in  1999.  Tbe 
Labour  government  used  to  say 
devolution  would  kill  off  the 
Scottish  National  party,  which 
wants  to  take  Scotland  indepen- 
dent. but  watched  aghast  last 
summer  as  the  SNP  surged  past 
it  in  the  opinion  polls.  Labour 
has  since  reestablished  its  lead 
but  the  election  wfll  be  close. 

In-  the  unique  two-vqtfl  ballot 
Labour  should  do  well  to  the  con- 
stituency section  under  flrst-past- 
the-post  and  the  SNP  ought  to 
score  in  the  party  section  under 
proportional  representation.  But 
there  are  more  seats  in  the  first 
section  than  the  second  so  if  both 
parties  take  37-38  per  cent  of  the 


: vote  Labour  would  have  more 
seats,  although  it  would  have  to 
go  into  coalition  with  the  Liberal 
Democrats. 

What  will  happen 
to  the  oil  price? 

Robert  Cnzine 

According  to  futures  contracts, 
crude  prices  should  rise  to  about 
$1250  a barrel  by  the  end  of  1999, 
a modest  $2  or  so  increase  on 
current  depressed  levels.  But 
after  a year  in  which  oil  markets 
have  been  in  a seemingly  perma- 
nent state  of  shock  as  prices  tum- 
bled to  12-year  lows,  few  pundits 
appear  willing  to  make  unqualif- 
ied predictions. 

Most,  however,  believe  crude 
has  fallen  so  far  that  a move 
upwards  is  likely.  Even  vocal 
doomsayers,  such  as  tbe  Interna- 
tional Energy  Agency,  now 
acknowledge  that  “the  factors 
that  caused  and  sustained  the 
price  collapse  are  dissipating”. 

But  given  the  size  of  the  global 
crude  surplus,  even  a modest 
Increase  will  require  several  con- 
ditions to  be  met.  These  include: 
no  recession  in  the  US,  the 
world’s  single  biggest  oil  market; 
improved  compliance  by  leading 
exporters  to  already  agreed 
export  curbs;  colder  weather 
than  seen  so  far  this  winter,  and 
no  big  increase  in  Iraq's  crude 
exports. 

Perhaps  the  only  event  that 
would  push  prices  decisively 
higher  would  be  a long  disrup-  e 
tion  from  a big  oil  exporting  »1 
country.  Signs  or  economic  recov- 
ery in  Asia  would  also  be  bullish,  u 

Will  US  equities  l 

collapse?  ? 

tr 

John  Pleader 

« 

The  US  economy  is  being  driven  a 
by  consumer  spending.  Con-  -s 
sumer  spending  is  driven  by  the  ts 
stock  market  as  people  borrow  on  s- 
their  unrealised  gains  to  spend. 

So  the  market  has  to  rise  if  the  s- 
economy  is  not  to  stall.  This  x> 
unstable  circularity  smacks  of  is 
Japan  in  the  1980s.  it 

The  Fed's  moves  to  prevent  a -e 
meltdown  have  convinced  inves-  t, 
tors  that  equities  are  risk-free. 

But  earnings  are  deteriorating  rs 
and  the  circularity  problem  re 
implies  vulnerability  to  shocks,  al 
The  dollar  looks  like  an  accident  to 
waiting  to  happen  - worrying  to 
given  that  European  investors 
are  thd  swing  purchasers  of  US  if 
equities.  m 

Americans  cannot  run  a nega-  ly 
tive  household  savings  ratio  for  a 
ever.  There  will  be  a collapse.  In  o- 
a world  heavily  dependent  on  the  to 
US  economic  locomotive,  that  i’s  ' 
would  be  a disaster  this  year.  But  ig 
we  shall  be  lucky  to  avoid  it.  } gf- 


- ■'mgnf  w^Twar&Tinto' 

of  us.  from  the  17  court  and  very  nearly 
'on  a temporary  or  so  in  each  batch,  would  empanelled.  But  it  was  not 
f feels  some  years  before  and,  be  selected  to  hear  the  cas&  to  be.  A fellow  potential 
the  way  with  The  rest  would  return  to  the  juror,  who  had  - earlier 


eral  more  trials  of  if  staffer 
nature  and  was.  In.  any  case, 
as  unbalanced  as  a fitdt 
cake  - the  sort  Pf  - misfit 
who  in  former  times  would 


as  that 

Thus- did.' I serve  the 
of  justice,  truth  and  the 
British  -way.  Heiny.  Fonda 
eat  your  heart  out 
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COMMODITIES  & AGRICULTURE 


Outlook  for 
oil  remains 

uncertain 


WEEK  IN  THE iJWMER 

By  Paul  Sobnan 

World  oil  prices  are 
be  pi  ruling  1999  mired  at  less 
than  two-thirds  of  their  level 
at  the  same  time  in  1998. 

The  benchmark  February 
contract  on  London's  Inter- 
national Petroleum 
Exchange  closed  at  $10.53  a 
barrel  on  Thursday, 
unchanged  on  the  day  but 
substantially  below  its  value 
of  S16.S1  at  the  beginning  of 
Inst  year. 

Commodity  markets  were 
closed  yesterday  for  the  New 
Year's  Day  holiday. 

Crude  has  traded  rela- 
tively quietly  during  the 
Christmas  period,  though 
further  signs  of  unrest  in  the 
Middle  East  early  this  week 
pushed  Brent  up  SO  cents  in 
one  session. 

The  outlook  for  prices  this 
year  remains  uncertain. 
Lower  demand  in  Asia  and  i 
continuing  fears  about  sup- 
ply levels  pushed  Brent  to  a 
12-year  low  of  $9.64  in 
December. 

Some  analysts  are  now  i 
predicting  an  upturn  in  the 
first  half  or  1999.  but  calls 
to  add  to  tbe  2.6m  barrels  : 
of  daily  production  cuts 
agreed  by  leading  oil  pro- 
ducers m 1998  have  gone  : 
unheeded,  and  the  Organ- 
isation of  Petroleum  Export-  < 
ing  Countries  is  not  sched-  ’ 
uled  to  meet  again  until  ! 
March. 

Meanwhile,  base  metals 
ended  the  week  mixed  on  the  ; 
London  Metal  Exchange.  ; 
Throe-month  nickel  was  i 
$4,170  a tonne  at  Thursday's 
close.  SI  10  higher  than 
Wednesday's  level  and  $255  * 
above  its  price  on  Christmas  i 

WEEKLY  PRICE  CHANGES 
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Eve,  the  final  day  of  trading 
last  week. 

Copper  ended  down  $9.50 
at  $1,485.50  a tonne  but  still 
up  $14.50  on  the  week,  while 
aluminium  finished  down  $4 
at  $1,245  a tonne,  up  $3^0  on 
the  week. 

Hog  prices  strengthened  in 
Chicago  this  week  after  the 
US  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture said  Inventories  bad 
fallen  between  September 
and  December. 

February  lean  hogs  rose 
1.125  cents  to  33.425  cents  a 
pound  on  the  Chicago  Mer- 
cantile Exchange  on 
Wednesday,  though  they  bad 
slipped  back  to  32.65  cents  a 
pound  by  Thursday's  dose. 

Hog  prices  fell  to  their 
lowest  for  50  years  in  1998 
and  US  farmers  have  suf- 
fered huge  losses. 

The  London  International 
Financial  Futures  and 
Options  Exchange  was 
dosed  on  December  31. 
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WORLD  BOND  PRICES 
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Markets  end  year  on  a fiat  note 


GOVERNMENT  BONDS 

By  John  La  bate  in  New  York 
and  agencies 

Bond  markets  were  listless 
nil  Thursday  in  the  final 
day's  trading  of  1938.  Tokyo 
i\  as  closed  and  many  Euro- 
jtvan  markets  were  either 
slr.i;  or  too  preoccupied  with 
the  imminent  introduction 
of  the  euro  and  ambled 
through  truncated  sessions. 
I'S  Treasury'  prices  weak- 


ened on  Thursday.  The  30- 
year  Treasury  bond  was 
down  '■»  to  I02jz.  yielding 
5.096  per  cent.  The  10-year 
note  lost  % at  1005.  yielding 
1.658  per  cent  and  the  two- 
year  note  was  unchanged  at 
100*.  yielding  4.542  per  cent. 

The  Chicago  Purchasing 
Managers'  index  of  manufac- 
turing activity,  which  was 
published  during  the  ses- 
sion, rose  slightly  to  a sea- 
sonally adjusted  50.9  in 
December  from  50.2  in 
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November.  An  index  below 
SO  signals  a slowing  manu- 
facturing economy,  while  a 
reading  above  50  suggests 
expansion. 

Trading  in  UK  March  gilt 
futures  contracts  was  closed 
on  Lifie  on  Thursday  but  in 
the  cash  market  the  yield  on 
LQ-year  gilts  was  4.36  per 
cent,  unchanged  from 
Wednesday.  When  the  mar- 
ket reopens  on  Monday 
attention  is  likely  to  fix  on  a 
slew  of  economic  surveys. 

US  INTEREST  RATES 


including  the  CBI's  distribu- 
tive trades  surrey,  indicat- 
ing more  weakness  in  the 
economy . The  Bank  of 
England’s  Monetary  Policy 
Committee  meets  next  week. 

Concerns  over  a glut  of 
issuance  pushed  yields  on 
Japanese  government  bonds 
above  2 per  cent  last  week 
for  tbe  first  time  in  15 
months.  The  fear  of  oversup- 
ply will  govern  trading  this 
month,  when  the  market  is 
flooded  with  JGBs. 
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BOND  FUTURES  AND  OPTIONS 
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Euro  takes  off 


CURRENCIES  & MONEY 


ByAibnBwrttte " 

The  scramble  to  convert 
trawng  systems  into  euros 
started  on  Thursday  after 
the  long-awaited  conversion 
rat®?  for  the  euro-zone  cur- 
rencies were  published. 

Conversion  rates  for  the 
legacy  currencies  were 
announced  at  a European 
commission  press  confer- 
ence. 

As  expected,  the  conver- 
sion rates  of  the  legacy  cur- 
rendes  were  set  at  their  cen- 
tral  parities  within  the 
rate  mechanism 

(oRM). 

The  currencies  traded 
partly  on  their  ERM  pari- 
ties from  the  beginning  of 

trading  on  Thursday. 

The  rates  at  which  individ- 
ual currencies  win  convert 
into  the  euro  were  taken  as 
the  level  at  which  they  were 
trading  against  the  Ecu  at 
the  time  In  the  case  of  the 
D-Mark,  this  was  at 
DM1.95583. 


Thursday  as  the  last  remain- 
ing Ecu  arbitrage  trades 

were  unwound,  but  the  fell 

was  fer  short  of  the  predpi- 
tate  drop  some  had  feared. 

ffevmg  started  London 
trading  hours  at  around 
DM2.79,  the  pound  fell  to 
DM2.77  early  in  the  session. 
Sterling  then  remained 
around  this  level,  to  rfose  for 

the  last  hme  against  an  inde- 
pendent D-Mark  around  two 
Pfennigs  down  at  DM2.771. 
The  remaining  sales  of 

■ mm  in  mm  York 

—Ctom  — -PmttteB- 

£*M  ISSN  19SDS 

1*n  1.0538 

aotb  1-8648  1JESB3 

1 V 1352S  1.6538 

sterling,  although  not 
believed  to  be  huge  in 
were  enough  to  push  the 
currency  lower  in  extremely 
thin  markets. 

Some  suspected  that  the 
Dank  of  England  may.  have 
intervened  in  the  market  to 
suppm^  the  level  of  sterling 
after  its  early  fells,  explain- 
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mg  the  consolidation  at  the 
DM2.77  level. 

But  given  the  dire  prog- 
nostications of  some  in  the 
market,  the  authorities  may 
consider  themselves  fortu- 
nate that  sterling  appears  to 
have  escaped  with  only  a 
couple  of  pfennigs  loss 
against  the  D-Mark. 

“The  potential  fer  sterling 
meltdown  has  disappeared,” 
said  the  head  of  foreign 
exchange  trading  at  a DS 
lank  in  London.  “With  the 
Ecu  arbitrage  game  over,  the 

'risk  related  to  Ecu  basket 
trades  has  gone,"  he  added. 

The  UK  currency  feces  an 
uncertain  fixture  in  the  new 
year.  There  may  be  initial 
upward  boosts  from  the 
unwinding  of  short  positions 
taken  by  Ecu  bondholders 
wasting  to  hedge  their  expo- 
sure to  sterling  arising  from 
the  pound's  weight  within 
the  Ecu  basket. 

But  if  liquidity  returns  to 
the  market  quickly  emwigh 
the  effect  on  sterling  from 
this  source  could  be  muted. 
“If  the  wmrfret  normalises  its 
trading  volume  - and  1 
expect  this  to  happen  fairly 
quickly  in  the  new  year  - it 
should  he  able  to  cope  with 
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these  trades  without  moving 
the  price  unduly.”  said  the 
foreign  exchange  trading 
head.  “We  can  return  to  a 
situation  where  sterling 
trades  as  normal,”  he  added. 

But  in  the  longer  term  the 
sickly  stale  of  the  UK  econ- 
omy. and  the  threat  of  port- 
folio shifts  out  of  sterling 
info  the  euro,  mown  that  the 
pound  could  face  a rocky  few 
months. 

■ The  dollar  also  had  some 
end-of-year  jitters  on  Thurs- 
day,, faffing  to  a 12-week  low 
against  the  yen.  But 
attempts  to  Ttntc  flifa  to 
threat  to  its  status  from  the 
launch  of  the  euro  seemed 

ftknrfftil 

The  dollar  fell  from  its 
level  of  around  YU5  to 
below  Y113.5  in  the  Asian 
trading  session.  It  then  sank 
a little  lower  daring  Euro- 
pean trading  hours,  ringing 
for  the  year  at  YVHLB. 

But  despite  rising  yields 
on  Japanese  government 
bonds  Increasing,  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  yen,  the  fell 
seemed  to  be  linked  to  a few 
deals  pushing  the  price 
around  in  an  almost  non-ex- 
istent market 
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FINANCIAL  TIMES  WEEKEND  JANUARY  2/JANUARY  3 1999 


UNIT  TRUSTS 

■ WMNS&  AND  LOSERS 


TOP  FIVE  OVER  1 YEW: 

Swe8>  Prosper  Korea 

2,035 

Fidelity  American 

1,848 

SchrodsrSeori 

1.8TB 

Baring  Korea 

1507 

Baring  German  Growth 

1.616 

BOTTOM  HVE  OV0U  YEAR: 

DriwaoraiKSmaRerCos 

144 

Scot  mtoM  Lata  America 

496 

AEGm^lntm  America 

540 

Five  Arrows  ffl  Latin  Amanca  A 

564 

Perpetual  Lain  American  Gtti 

568 

Fidelity  American 


900  Li I 

Dbc19B7  96  Dec 


TOP  FIVE  QV01 3 YEARS: 

RdaKy  American 

2.487 

Jmesco  Earepean  Growth 

2*87 

Juptferm&wrih  Exempt 

2217 

TUEwopaan 

2.163 

Neman  European 

2.139 

BOTTOM  FIVE  OVER  3 YEARS: 

Dbnsnrioral  UK  Snder  Cos 

174 

aUttitualTtaSandAcc 

233 

Sara  & Prosper  Gold  $ Exp’Bon 

325 

Lazard  Pacific  Grow®  • 

425 

Sdmdm  Japan  Smal  Cos  Act 

426 

Invesco  European  Growth 

2600 — 


TOP  fWE  OVER  5 YEARS: 

FWe&ty  American 

3,181 

GA  norm  America  Growth 

3,142 

tterira  Prtaflc  Team*® 

3,063 

banco  Bmpeen  Growth 

2521 

aronorc  European  Sel  0pps 

2511 

BOTTOM  RVE  OVER  5 YEARS; 

Brandons  UK  Sorter  Cos 

135 

<BdMB&a(TbaJbadAcc 

256 

Save  & Prosper  Gold  & Esftai 

285 

San  & Prosper  South  East  Asia 

342 

Stira&F’raper  Korea 

348 

Old  Mutual  Thafeitd  Are 


TOPFNEOWBMDYEtfS:; 


Abridra  ftoBfe  Technology 

9583 

GA  North  America  firm® 

8.721 
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Performance:  Tables  like  these  are  foil 
of  traps  for  the  unwary-  Trap  i;  don't 
expect  them  to  tell  you  which  trusts 
will  do  best  In  future  - they  are 
merely  a historic  record.  Trap  2:  don't 
make  minute  comparisons  of  unit  and 
investment  trusts  - the  unit  trust  fig- 
ures  take  account  of  the  spread 
between  buying  and  selling  prices;  the 
investment  trust  ones  take  mid-market 
prices  in  both  cases.  So  comparisons 
flatter  investment  trusts. 


Volatility;  Shows  the  absolute  variabil- 
ity of  a trust’s  performance.  As  a rule 
of  thumb,  the  more  volatile  a fund’s 
progress,  the  higher  the  return  inves- 
tors demand  from  it  to  compensate  for 
the  additional  risk.  Unusually  volatile 
runds  should  be  avoided  by  anyone 
investing  over  the  short  or  medium 
term  or  those  who  cannot  afford  big 
losses.  But  investors  who  can  afford  to 
take  a long-term  view  may  want  to 
have  some  high  risk/high  reward  trusts 
in  their  portfolio  to  spice  it  up. 


Glossary 


Yield:  Even  this  has  traps  for  the 
unwary.  Most  unit  trusts  charge  their 
management  expenses  against  income, 
so  the  yield  is  net  of  expenses.  Bat  a 
recent  rule  change  means  that  trusts 
are  allowed  to  charge  some  or  all  of 
their  management  expenses  to  capital, 
thus  inflating  the  yield.  Our  managed 
funds  pages  identify  those  trusts 
which  charge  to  capital.  Investment 
trusts  used  all  to  charge  expenses 
against  income,  but  some  now  charge 
some  against  capital. 


Peps;  Some  unit  and  investment  trusts 
can  be  put  into  a general  personal 
equity  plan  which  shields  investors 
against  income  and  capital  gains  tax. 
The  rules  are  that  you  can  put  £6.000 
into  a general  Pep  and  a further  £3,000 
into  a single  company  Pep.  Up  to  £1,500 
can  be  put  Into  non-qualifying  funds 
but  to  qualify  for  the  fuB  £6.000  allow- 
once,  at  least  half  of  a trust’s  assets 
must  be  in  European  Union  shares  or 
qualifying  corporate  bonds.  Peps  will 
be  replaced  with  the  individual  savings 
account  in  April  1999.  which  has  differ- 
ent  rules,  but  existing  Peps  will  con- 
tinue to  operate. 


Discount:  Investment  trust  shares  tra- 
ditionally sell  for  less  than  their 
underlying  asset  value.  The  gap 
between  the  two  is  known  as  the  dis- 
count. In  the  1974  bear  market,  dis- 
counts were  as  wide  as  45  per  cent  and 
although  they  have  mainly  narrowed 
to  well  under  10  per  cent  tn  recent 
years,  they  add  an  additional  uncer- 
tainty to  investment  trust  share  price 
prospects.  The  sharp  narrowing  of  the 
discount  is  another  reason  why  invest- 
ment trusts  look  better  than  unit 
trusts  on  longer-term  comparisons. 


1 cJ*U>’  £>  tJSo 


Split  capital  trusts:  Caveat  emptor.  If 
you  do  not  already  know  what  they 
are.  you  would  probably  be  wiser  to 
avoid  them.  They  are  companies  with 
more  than  one  class  of  share  capital. 
The  traditional  variety  is  relatively 
simple:  income  shares  get  all  the 
Income:  capital  shares  get  any  capital 
growth  over  the  hie  of  the  trust  But 
nowadays  splits  are  highly  complex 
with  several  different  types  of  security 
with  differing  rights,  and  aimed  to  sat- 
isfy different  investment  needs. 
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jjDow  weakens 
but  high-techs 
power  ahead 


WORLD  STOCK  MARKETS 

Brazil  holds  key  to  Latin  American  recovery 

Positive  underlying  trends  and  low  price-earnings  ratios  offer  hope  in  1999  after  last  year’s  steep  share  falls,  says  Richard  Lapper 


JOfis 


pay  pofc 


AMERICAS 

The  find  session  or  the  year 
ended  with  markedly  mixed 
results  on  Wall  Street,  as  the 
Dow  Jones  Industrial  Aver- 
age lost  more  than  90  points 
but  many  computer  and 
small  company  shares 
advanced,  writes  John 
Do bate  m New  York. 

A report  that  Bell  Atlantic 
was  in  takeover  talks  with 
Airtouch  Communications 
■ Jg*  t»th  moving  late  in  the 
nnession.  The  former  plunged 
/Snore  than  7 per  cent  to  $53 
while  Airtouch  gained  $2% 
or  4 per  cent  at  $72%. 

The  Dow  closed  down  93.21 
or  1.0  per  cent  at  9.181.43  and 
the  Standard  & Poor’s  500 
index  fell  2.70  to  1,229.23. 

Despite  the  pullback  in  the 
blue-chip  index  in  recent 
days,  the  Dow  ended  1998 
with  a gain  of  16  per  cent 
The  overall  rise  in  the  S&P 
500  index  was  even  sharper, 
up  mare  than  26  per  cent. 

The  Nasdaq  composite 
rose  25.74  on  Thursday  to  a 
*3ew  closing;  high  of  2492.69, 
%ve!  that  put  its  gain  for 
at  nearly  40  per 
3*he  Russell  2000  index  of 
.small -company  shares  rose 
^10.05  to  42L9G,  down  slightly 
, prom  the  year’s  beginning 


€ 


In  the  computer  sector 
Teradyne  climbed  $2ft  to 

W2%  and  Sun  Microsystems 

8*toed  *1$  to  <85%. 

Amoco  was  the  most 
actively  traded  share  on  the 
New  York  stock  exchange, 
gaining  $4V.  to  $59  after  US 
regulators  backed  Its  merger 
with  British  Petroleum. 
America  Online  also  traded 
in  heavy  volume,  up  $12  to 
$160. 

Among  Dow  members, 
DuPont  was  the  greatest  per- 
centage  taller,  off  more  than 
4 per  cent  at  $534. 

Midwestern  bank  Firstar 
rose  Sift  to  $93%  on  its  inclu- 
sion in  the  S&P  500.  Internet- 
related  companies  were 
mostly  lower,  with  online 
broker  E*Trade  off  $44  at 
$46£.  Retailer  Sky  Mall  slid 
24  per  cent  or  $6%  to  $20%  a 
day  after  it  said  its  chief 
executive' had  added  to  his 
holdings  in  the  company. 

TORONTO  saw  out  1998 
with  an  energy-fueBed  rally 
on  Thursday.  The  TSE  300 
finished  up  5S25  at  6,48530, 
but  in  very  thin  volume  of 
553m  shares.  All  but  one  of 
the  market’s  14  sub-indices 
were  higher,  led  by  the 
energy  group  which  rallied 
5L2  per  cent  after  gains  in  oil 
and  natural  gas  prices.  . 


Mexico  City  edges  lower 


Over  the  last  decade  Latin 
America  has  fought  hard  to 
change  its  reputation  as  a 
high-risk  destination  for 
portfolio  investment.  But 
developments  in  1998  have 
undone  much  of  that  work. 

Bven  though  stock  and 
bond  prices  have  climbed 
some  way  from  September 
lows,  the  region's  stock  mar- 
kets have  had  their  worst 
year  since  1987. 

Uncertainty  surrounding 
Brazfl  and  its  ambitious  pro- 
gramme of  fiscal  adjustment 
is  casting  a shadow-over  the 
prospects  for  recovery  this 
year. 

Hopes  that  Intin  America 
might  escape  the  fall-out 
from  the  economic  crisis  in 
Asia  and  Russia  evaporated 
in  the  summer  when  Rus- 
sia’s debt  default  triggered  a 
flight  of  capital  from  Brazil 
and  a reduction  in  finanring1 

from  International  capital 
markets  for  all  emerging 
markets. 

Latin  America's  tradi- 
tional externally  dependent 
economies  had  already  been 
hit  by  falls  in  commodity 
prices  and  reduced  demand 
for  manufactured  exports. 
And  as  all  these  problems 
intensify,  economic  growth 
is  slowing  and  corporate 
earnings  are  under  pressure. 

Brazfl,  the  region's  biggest 
economy,  faces  a potentially 
deep  recession.  Many  inves- 
tors fear  its  fiscal  adjust- 
ment programme  - and  Its 
$4L5bn  package  of  interna- 
tional assistance  led  by  . the 
International  Monetary 
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Fund  — could  «»np  unstuck, 
plunging  Brazil  and  its 
regional  trading  partners 
into  turmoil  and  further 
denting  sentiment  towards 
emerging  markets. 

Many  markets  have  come 
back  strongly  from  their 
September  lows  when  uncer- 
tainty over  Brazfl  led  inves- 
tors to  dump  holdings  of  all 
Latin  American  assets. 
Argentina  gained  more  than 
17  per  cent  in  foe  last  three 
months  of  foe  year,  while 
Mexico  was  up  about  15  per 
cent  and  Chile  and  Colombia 
more  than  20  per  cent. 

Nevertheless,  over  the 
year  as  a whole,  Latin  Amer- 
ica stock  prices  have  fallen 
on  average  more  than  30  per 
cent  in  dollar  terms. 

Five  I tin  American  mar- 
kets are  among  foe  10  worst 
performing  in  the  world. 
Venezuela,  devastated  by  the 
oil  price  fall  and  political 
uncertainty  ahead  of  the 


presidential  election  victory 
of  radical  populist  Hugo 
Chfivez,  has  been  worst  hit 
Its  market  lost  more  than  50 
per  cant  over  the  year  While 
four  others  - Colombia, 
Mexico,  Brazil  and  Argen- 
tina - fell  more  than  35  per 
cent  apiece. 

Tntwimtiflnal  ftmH  manag- 
ers, who  over  the  last  five 
years  have  begun  to  look  at 
Latin  America  seriously  for 
the  first  time,  have  been 
frightened  off.  “Confidence 
has  taken  a severe  shock  in 
1996  and  it  will  take  some 
time  to  come  back,”  says 
Peter  West,  chief  economist 
at  BBV  Securities  in  London. 

Traders  say  many  so- 
called  global  equity  funds 
have  cut  their  Latin  Ameri- 
can asset  allocation  to  zero. 
Liquidity  has  slowed  to  a 
trickle  with  daily  volumes  in 
Brazil  hovering  at  about 
$250m-$300m  a day.  less  than 
half  foe  levels  of  1997. 


John  Gannon,  a sales 
trader  at  BBV,  says:  “Only 
dedicated  emerging  market 
funds  are  really  trading  at 
foe  moment.  Other  people 
just  aren’t  bothered  with  it.” 

There  are  indications  that 
foe  worst  could  be  over.  The 
markets  have  already  dis- 
counted the  expected  sharp 
decline  this  year  in  eco- 
nomic growth  and  corporate 
profits.  Pricecarnings  ratios 
have  fallen  to  their  lowest 

levels  for  several  years. 

Shares  in  Brazil,  Colom- 
bia. Peru  and  Venezuela  are 
trading  at  prices  equal  to 
only  six  times  forecast  1999 
earnings,  according  to  Salo- 
mon Smith  Barney.  Chile  is 
on  a forecast  pie  or  nine, 
while  foe  two  best  perform- 
ing markets.  Argentina  and 
Mexico,  are  on  forecast  p/e 
ratios  of  only  10. 

“On  any  historic  measure 
these  are  profoundly  cheap.” 
says  Emily  McLaughlin, 
head  of  foe  Latin  America 
desk  at  Foreign  & Colonial 
Emerging  Markets  in  Lon- 
don. “I  can’t  remember  foe 
last  time  when  these  ratios 
were  in  single  digits.” 

There  are  also  same  posi- 
tive underlying  economic 
trends.  In  spite  of  the  retreat 
by  portfolio  investors,  inter- 
national companies  are  con- 
tinuing- to  commit  large 
sums  of  money  to  the  region. 
Even  though  inflows  of  for; 
eign  direct  investment  were 
expected  to  fall  slightly  in 
1996.  from  their  1997  histori- 
cally high  levels,  capital  has 
been  flooding  into  utility 


MEXICO  CITY  closed  little 
changed  on  Thursday  as  a 
thin,  pre-holiday  market 
muted  initial  reaction  to  con- 
gress finally  approving  a 
1999  federal  budget 
The  IPC  index  fell  142  to 
3,959.66  amid  profit-taking 
after  rises  on  Wednesday  in 
anticipation  thr.t  the  budget 
would  be  passed. 


CARACAS  edged  higher 
on  new  year’s  eve  although 
analysts  noted  that  it  was 
the  most  depressed  market 
in  the  region  over  the  course 
of  1996,  battered  by  languish- 
ing oil  prices  and  economic 
recession.  The  IBC  index 
rose  2531  to  dose  at  4,78838, 
down  51  per  cent  in  dollar 
terms  since  the  end  of  1997. 


Rush  of  late  buying  boosts  Sydney 


Profit-taking  hits  Jo’burg 


riOtmC  SOUTH  AFRICA 


Johannesburg  ran  out  of 
f steam  as  Investors  pocketed 
profits  built  up  recently  on 
softening  money  markets 
and  rising  hopes  for  an  offi- 
cial cut  in  interest  rates.  - 
The  all  share  index  lost  73 
at  5,430.5.  Industrials  contia-. 


ued  to  improve,  Adding  2.4  at 
6364.4,  but  financials  gave 
up  SL5  at  8336.4  and  golds 
tumbled  73  to  8713.  Senti- 
ment was  overshadowed  by 
nBpiHw  money  supply  and 
credit  extension  news.  Banks 
wee  active.  Nedcor  fell  200 
cents  to  R100  and  Firstrand 
J3  cents  to  R6.42. 


ASIA  PACIFIC 

Position  squaring  in  the 
closing  stages  Of  trading  on 
Thursday  lifted  SYDNEY, 
pushing,  the  All  Ordinaries 
index  np  293  to  2,813.4,  a 
gain  of  14  per.  cent. 

Selected  blue  chips  saw 
late  buying-  News  Carp  rose 
6 emits  to  A$10.78  and  AMP, 
which  moves  to  full  weight- 
ing in  the  benchmark  index 
on  Monday,  added  27  cents 
or  39  per  cent  to  A$20.67. 

Banin  gained  ground.  ANZ 
rose  13  cents  to  A$1038  and 
-NAB  20  cents  to  A$2430. 
Westpac  added  14  cents  at 
A$10.92.  Among  resources, 
BHP  rose  21  cents  to  A$12.01. 

property  leader  - Lend 


Lease  rose  15  cents  to  A$22 
while  telecoms  giant  Telstra 
managed  to  end  foe  year 
within  11  cants  of  its  1998 
high  at  AS7.63,  up  8 cents. 

HONG  KONG  ended  lower 
in  minimal  volumes  with  the 
market  closing  early  ahead 
of  the  new  year  holiday.  The 
Hang  Seng  index  fell  7236  to 
1034838  in  turnover  of  less 
than  HKlbn.  Blue  chips 
drifted  lower.  HSBC  lost 
HKI2.50  at  HE$193  and 
Cheung  Kong  HK$1  at 
HK$65.75-  China  stocks  also 
lost  ground.  The  red-chip 
index  fell  0.7  per  cent 

WELLINGTON  ran  into 
late  profit-taking  to  close 
with  the  40  capital  index  off 
23935  or  L9  per  cent  at 


2,06538.  The  main  selling 
centred  gn  heavyweight  NZ 
Telecom  which  foil  23  cents 
to  NZ$835.  its  low  for  the 
day.  Power  NZ  bucked  the 
downtrend,  adding  20  cents 
at  NZ$6.40  on  news  that  its 
assets  swap  with  TransAlta 
NZ  had  been  completed. 

KUALA  LUMPUR  pushed 
higher  after  buying  by  gov- 
ernment-controlled funds. 
The  composite  index  rose  2 
per  cent,  adding  11.57  at 
596.13  by  the  close.  Market 
heavyweights  were  the  main 
buying  targets.  Tenaga  rose 
90  cents  to  M$730  In  33m 
shares  traded  and  Telekom 
gained  M$L05  to  M$10.  Sime 
Darby  dipped  12  cents  to 
M$436.  Acedia -driven  take- 


LONDON  STOCK  EXCHANGE  - dealings 
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over  speculation  got  behind 
property  gronp  Taiping  Con- 
solidated, lifting  the  shares 
8.5  cents  to  59^  cents. 

BOMBAY  was  hit  by  prof- 
it-taking which  reversed  a 
three-day  rally  of  almost  5 
per  cent  and  left  foe  BSE 
index  down  54.92  or  IB  per 
cent  at  3,055.41.  Telco,  foe 
most  actively  traded  share, 
lost  Rp5.70  at  Rpl63- 

TAIPEI  ended  lower  for 
the  sixth  session  running. 
The  weighted  index  fell  43.60 
to  6.418.43  in  turnover  of 
T$51.7bn.  Electronics  foil  0.8 
per  cent  with  semiconductor 
maker  Mosel  dipping  50 
cents  to  T$30.50.  Disposal 
news  sent  Tuntex  Distinct 
limit  up  at  TS6.15. 
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and  telecommunications  sec- 
tors as  governments  press 
ahead  with  privatisation. 

Sergio  Goldman,  head  of 
equity  research  at  Banco 
Santander  in  Sao  Paulo,  says 
that  the  cyclical  downturn 
in  Brazil,  for  example,  will 
have  less  impact  on  sectors 
libp  telecommunications 

energy  companies,  where 
new  private  owners  look  set 
to  pursue  ambitious  invest- 
ment plans.  Earnings  growth 
in  these  sectors  is  likely  to 
be  above  average. 

Laura  Forte,  director  of 
Latin  America  equity 
research  at  the  investment 
bank,  says  some  areas  and 


specific  names  are  promising 
in  1999  but  investors  must  be 
persistent  and  take  a selec- 
tive approach. 

But  the  unpredictability  of 
events  in  Brazil  could  upset 
foe  most  careful  approach,  if 
the  government  foils  to  put 
Its  fiscal  plan  into  effect  the 
impact  on  investor  confi- 
dence towards  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  a whole  could  be  dev- 
astating. On  foe  other  hand, 
Brazilian  success  would 
quickly  improve  sentiment. 
“Brazil  Is  key,”  says  Mr  West 
at  BBV.  “If  Brazil  makes  it, 
emerging  markets  will  come 
back  into  the  sights  of  main- 
stream investors.” 
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Thus  didi  serve  foe  cause 
of  justice,  - truth  and  foe 
British  way.  Henry  Fonda 
eat  your  heart  out 
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FINANCIAL  FORMER  ROYAL  BUTLER  AIMS  FOR  ELECTION  TO  BOARD  AT  SEVEN  OF  UK'S  LARGEST  BUILDING  SOCIETIES 


Hardern  steps  up  conversion  campaign 


NEWS  DIGEST 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 


HI# 


out  IK 


By  Andrew  Bcriger  and 
Jonathan  Guthrie 


Michael  Hardern.  a former 
royal  butler  and  self-styled 
carpetbagger-in-chief,  has 
stepped  up  his  campaign  to 
force  the  UK's  largest 
remaining  building  societies 
to  convert  into  banks,  thus 
providing  windfall  payments 
to  their  existing  savers  and 
borrowers. 

Mr  Hardern  - who  last 

July  narrowly  felled  to  force 

Nationwide,  Britain's  biggest 


building  society,  to  demutu- 
alise - has  written  to  seven 
of  the  10  largest  building 
societies,  saying  he  wants  to 
stand  for  election  as  a direc- 
tor and  proposing  they  take 
Immediate  steps  to  convert 
to  banks.  The  societies  tar- 
geted are:  Britannia:  York- 
shire; Coventry:  Port  man; 
Chelsea;  Leeds  and  Holbeck; 
and  Skipton. 

Mr  Hardern  also  said  his 
experience  of  building  soci- 
ety democracy  had  led  him 
to  found  another  campaign  - 


"to  bring  continuous  direct 
democracy  to  Britain".  He 
said:  “As  a first  step,  every 
citizen  should  become  a 
member  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  This  means  everyone 
would  be  able  to  vote  on 
every  act  of  parliament,  or 
appoint  a proxy  to  do  so.  The 
internet  means  the  flame  of 
Athenian  democracy  can  be 
rekindled  and  ignited  here  in 
the  UK." 

Port  man,  the  sixth -largest 
building  society,  this  week 
baited  new  account  openings 


after  being  besieged  by  pro- 
spective carpetbaggers. 
Bradford  & Bingtey,  the  sec- 
ond largest  building  society, 
also  learned  this  week  that  it 
faced  another  challenge  to 
convert.  Stephen  Major,  a 
Northern  Irish  quantity  sur- 
veyor, announced  he  would 
stand  for  the  board  and 
move  a conversion  resolu- 
tion in  votes  due  in  April.  In 
1997  a B&B  conversion  reso- 
lution tabled  by  Mr  Hardern 
failed  for  technical  reasons. 

Members  of  the  last  of  the 


big  ten,  Birmingham  Mid- 
shires.  voted  earlier  this 
month  to  accept  a £750m  bid 
by  Halifax.  Another  conver- 
sion motion  cannot  be  put  to 
Nationwide  members  until 
3001,  even  though  Mr  Har- 
'd ern's  attempt  was  only 
defeated  by  a margin  of  50JB 
to  49.2  per  cent  of  members. 

He  has  asked  Yorkshire  to 
transmit  a message  from 
him  to  its  members  claiming 
their  conversion  windfall 
could  be  worth  "up  to  £2.000 
perhaps  more".  David  Ander- 


son. Its  chief  executive,  said: 
“Mr  Hardern  is  not  a mem- 
ber of  the  Yorkshire  and  has 
no  legitimate  interest  in  our 
affairs.  . . .The  figure  of 
£2.000  is  plucked  out  of  the 
air.” 

Bob  Goodall.  coordinator 
of  the  Save  Our  Building 
Societies  campaigning 
group,  said:  "We  Hill  lobby 
MPs  vigorously  to  introduce 
primary  legislation  to  amend 
the  Building  Society  Act  1986 
to  remove  the  section  that 
allows  for  demutualisation." 


Blue  Circle  whittles 
down  bathroom  bidders 


Stock  Exchange 
to  revise  debt 
reporting  plans 


War  Loan  gives  return  of  47% 


Blue  Circle,  the  building  materials  company  specialising  in' 
cement,  has  whittled  down  the  list  of  bidders  for  its  bath- 
rooms division,  which  Is  valued  at  about  2200m  and 
includes  the  UK  business  Armitage  Shanks. 

The  group  has  selected  five  main  bidders  out  of  28 
which  qualified  to  receive  an  initial  sales  memorandum  m 
an  auction  managed  by  Lazard  Brothers,  the  merchant 
bank.  Blue  Circle  said  they  were  all  “serious  contendere" 
and  their  representatives  were  now  visiting  factories  to 
assess  the  value  of  the  business.  Blue  Circle  appears  ktety 
to  complete  the  disposal  by  the  self-imposed  deadline  of 
April.  It  said  there  were  no  surprise  candidates  in  the  rui- 
ning to  purchase  the  division.  Among  possible  buyers 
mooted  by  analysts  are  Sanitec  and  Keramik  of  Switzer- 
land, Ideal  Standard  and  Kohler  of  the  US.  Villeroy  & 

Bosch  of  Germany  and  Roca  of  Spain.  Jonathan  Guthrie 


By  Vincent  Boland 


By  David  Blackwell 


Pressure  from  institutions 
has  forced  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  to  change  plans  to 
reform  the  way  companies 
report  debts  when  applying 
to  list  new  shares. 

Under  present  rules,  direc- 
tors have  to  give  an  up-to- 
date  statement  of  borrow- 
ings whenever  a company  is 
seeking  to  raise  capital  on 
the  exchange,  including  Do- 
tations and  rigbts  issues. 
This  supplements  informa- 
tion on  creditors  carried  In 
the  balance  sheet  section  of 
the  accounts,  which  may  be 
historic. 

The  statement  of  indebted- 
ness has  long  been  seen  by 
companies  and  their  advis- 
ers as  an  unnecessary  and 
expensive  Imposition  that 
revealed  information  of  only 
limited  usefulness.  The 
exchange  proposed  dropping 
the  rule,  a peculiarity  of 
London,  in  order  to  bring 
itself  into  line  with  other 
exchanges  in  Europe  and 
around  the  world. 

But  investors  thought  it 
was  wrong  to  ditch  wbat 
they  saw  as  usefol  informa- 
tion at  a time  when  compa- 
nies were  being  urged  to 
communicate  better  with 
their  shareholders.  They 
were  also  keen  that  any 


reforms  should  reflect  the 
Increasing  use  of  financial 
instruments  and  their  effects 
on  a company’s  debt  struc- 
ture. 

The  Association  of  British 
Insurers,  representing  440 
investors,  said  the  statement 
of  indebtedness  had  real 
value. 

“It  is  a statement  by  direc- 
tors on  a company's  debt  at 
a time  when  they  are  invit- 
ing further  investment  - and 
it  is  therefore  very  impor- 
tant," the  AB1  said. 

The  National  Association 
of  Pension  Funds  also  sup- 
ported retention  of  the 
requirement. 

The  stock  exchange  con- 
cluded it  would  be  inappro- 
priate to  drop  the  require- 
ment without  substituting 
“a  more  practical  and  less 
onerous  alternative.” 

It  now  plans  to  develop  a 
disclosure  rule  “which  will 
provide  more  relevant  infor- 
mation to  investors  and  will 
impose  no  greater  (and  hope- 
fully) lower  costs  on  compa- 
nies." I 

The  Prudential  welcomed 
the  exchange's  move.  It  also 
supported  “future  recogni- 
tion of  financial  Instruments 
at  fair  value  in  listing  docu- 
ments” in  order  to  take 
account  of  modern  corporate 
finance  practices. 


, Forget  the  euro.  Ignore  the 
pundits  wbo  say  shares  give 
better  returns  than  bonds, 
and  the  rocket  scientists 
wbo  run  those  rickety  hedge 
funds.  The  place  for  your 
money  this  year  was  in  a 
forgotten  corner  of  the  UK's 
government  bond  market. 

The  tens  of  thousands  of 
British  investors  who  own 
War  Loan  - first  issued  by 
Lloyd  George's  government 
in  1914  as  Europe  headed  for 
catastrophe  - have  enjoyed 
a total  return  in  1998  of 
nearly  47  per  cent  That  com- 
pares with  31  per  cent  for 
“long"  bonds  maturing  in  21 
years  and  a comparatively 
pitiful  17.45  per  cent  for  the 


FTS2  ion  index  of  shares  in 
the  top  UK  companies. 

The  Debt  Management 
Office  (DMO),  which  admin- 
isters  British  government 
bonds,  or  gilts,  says  there 
are  more  than  100.000  hold- 
ers of  the  £i.9bn  outstanding 
War  Loan,  which  is  undated 
and  therefore  theoretically 
exists  in  perpetuity. 

Unfortunately,  like  a lot  of 
good  things.  War  Loan  is 
hard  to  buy.  Much  of  it  is 
owned  by  the  descendants  of 
patriotic  Britons  wbo  helped 
finance  the  war  effort 
between  1914  and  1917,  when 
the  last  tranche  was  issued. 

This  combination  of  a dis- 
persed investor  base  and  the 
cost  of  posting  interest 
cheques  twice  a year  makes 


War  Loan  expensive  to 
administer.  And  more  to  the 
point,  falling  inflation  and 
interest  rates  could  soon 
make  it  uneconomic  for  the 
government  to  continue  pay- 
ing interest  on  the  stock 
when  it  could  issue  a 
cheaper  gilt  with  a redemp- 
tion date. 

This  has  led  to  speculation 
that  War  Loan  might  be 
redeemed.  “If  bond  yields 
continue  to  fall  this  year,  it 
might  be  economical  for  tbe 
government  to  redeem 
them.”  says  John  McNeill,  a 
gilt  specialist  at  Sutherlands 
stockbrokers  in  Edinburgh. 

Sutherlands  forecasts  that 
the  yield  on  10  and  30-year 
gilts  will  be  at  3 5 per  cent  at 
the  end  of  1999  - equivalent 


to  the  annual  interest  rate 
the  War  Loan  pays. 

Paul  Gibbs,  an  adviser  at 
the  DMO.  agrees  that 
redemption  of  tbe  War  Loan 
is  an  option,  but  only  in  cer- 
tain circumstances.  “It 
wouldn't  be  in  the  govern- 
ment's interest  to  redeem  it 
at  par  unless  it  could  get 
funding  at  3.5  per  cent  for  a 
very  long  time,"  he  says. 

City  experts  suggest  get- 
ting holders  to  agree  to 
redeem  might  not  be  easy.  In 
1932,  when  the  government 
offered  War  Loan  investors 
the  option  of  redemption  or 
accepting  a cut  in  the  inter- 
est rate  from  5 to  3.5  per 
cent,  most  opted  for  the  lat- 
ter. It  is  unlikely  they  would 
do  so  today. 


ENGINEERING 


Redwood  has  83%  of  Clyde 


Redwood,  the  vehicle  set  up  to  bid  for  Clyde  Blowers,  has 
received  acceptances  from  investors  ’with  83  per  cent  of 
the  shares  of  the  Glasgow-based  engineering  company. 
Redwood,  which  was  formed  by  3i  and  Clyde's  executive 
directors,  announced  an  agreed  165p  a share  offer  in 
November,  valuing  the  company  at  £24. 5m. 

Management  decided  to  participate  in  taking  Clyde  pri- 
vate. after  becoming  frustrated  by  the  failing  share  price 
which  made  it  impossible  to  expand  by  issuing  shares  to 
pay  for  acquisitions.  3i  said  on  New  Year's  Eve  the  offer  £ 
was  close  to  becoming  unconditional.  Virginia  Marsh 


INSURANCE 


Kalon  poised  for  Polish  deal 


Ockham  bid  unconditional 


By  Virginia  Marsh 


Kalon.  the  UK  paints  group, 
is  poised  to  make  a cash 
offer  for  up  to  60  per  cent  of 
Poland’s  largest  coatings 
producer,  a stake  valued  at 
more  than  338m  zlotys 
(£40m).  after  receiving  per- 
mission to  bid  from  tbe 
country's  authorities. 

Kalon.  in  which  Total  of 
France  has  a majority  stake, 
said  it  bad  already  bought  5 
per  cent  of  Folifarb  Cieszyn 
Wroclaw,  a quoted  former 
state-owued  company  Boated 
in  1994,  and  that  it  aimed  to 
buy  a total  of  65  per  cent 

The  Polish  Securities  Com- 


mission said  it  had  approved 
the  planned  purchase  after 
Kalon.  which  is  expected  to 
bid  th  rough  a Dutch  subsid- 
iary. said  it  would  not  seek 
to  delist  Polifarb. 

The  company,  which  is 
based  in  tbe  industrial  city 
of  Wroclaw,  makes  decora- 
tive. industrial  and  automo- 
tive paints  and  coatings,  and 
has  one  of  the  largest  capi- 
talisations on  the  Warsaw 
bourse. 

At  its  closing  price  of  835 
zlotys  on  December  31,  Pcli- 
farb  was  4.5  zlotys  above  its 
low  last  year  of  3.85  zlotys, 
giving  tbe  business  a market 
value  of  397m  zlotys  (£69m). 


Under  Polish  law.  investors 
which  acquire  more  than  50 
per  cent  have  to  make  a pub- 
lic bid  for  all  the  company's 
shares. 

Kalon  - one  of  Europe's 
largest  manufacturers  of 
decorative  paints  - said  it 
would  not  change  the  profile 
of  the  Polish  company,  and 
that  it  would  continue  to 
produce  for  the  local  market 

In  1997,  Polifarb  made  pre- 
tax profits  of  61.5m  zlotys 
(£10.6m)  on  sales  of  559.5m 
zlotys  f£9ft5m)  and  had  net 
assets  of  309.6m  zlotys 
(£53,4m). 

Edward  Platek,  chief  exec- 
utive. said  last  month  Poli- 


farb expected  to  increase 
profits  significantly  this  year 
after  making  a net  profit  of 
33.7m  zlotys  in  the  first  11 
months  of  1998. 

Kalon,  which  makes  own- 
label  paints  and  the  Leyland 
and  Johnstone's  labels,  has 
been  hit  by  bad  weather  and 
intense  price  competition. 

Interim  pre-tax  profits  at 
the  company'  - which 
merged  with  Total’s  paints 
division  in  1995  - fell  from 
5124.4m  to  £21m  in  the  six 
months  to  June  30  while 
turnover  dipped  from  £243m 
to  £34im.  Its  shares  halved 
during  last  year,  ending  1998 
at  871-ip.  down  from  UBfep. 


Ockham  Holdings,  the  Lloyd's  insurance  group,  has 
declared  He  bid  for  New  London  Capital,  the  Lloyd's  insur- 
ance market  investment  trust,  unconditional,  after  receiving 
acceptances  representing  91  per  cent  of  the  shares.  Ock- 
ham had  is  offering  six  new  shares  and  IDp  in  cash  for 
every  five  New  London  shares,  valuing  New  London  at 
about  94p  per  share  at  Ockham's  dosing  price  of  76Vap 
on  Wednesday.  New  London  shares  were  at  87p,  up  from 
67p  before  the  offer  was  announced  on  December  9. 


PROPERTY 


Gander  in  reverse  deal 


Gander  Holdings,  the  residential  property  investment  busi- 
ness. is  to  reverse  into  Anagert,  an  unlisted  shell  company, 
with  the  aim  of  reducing  its  tax  liabilities.  Artagen,  previ- 
ously a biotech  company,  has  agreed  capital  tax  losses  of 
more  than  £27 m with  the  tax  authorities,  which  Gander 
plans  to  offset  against  gains  on  property  disposals.  Ana- 
gen  is  offering  to  buy  Gander  in  a one-for-one  share  swap. 


FT  GUIDE  TO  WORLD  CURRENCIES 


The  toMe  beta*  gum  lie  teas!  avaftabfci  rate  d achtage  jraemta#  against  tow  her  currencies  on  Thwafey.  December  31, 1998 . In  some  cases  Die  me  Is  mnunaL  Italat  rate  are  toe  average  of  buying  aid  «#ng  rales  except  tame  9*7  are 

atom*  to  be  outtasti.  m ana  caste  mate  rates  have  been  oicWaten  from  those  of  foreign  currencies  to  taech  they  “are  Deo. 
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COMPANIES  & FINANCE 


fi  INVESTMENT  MUTUAL  FUND  MANAGER'S  RECOVERY  HAS  BEEN  ACHIEVED  AGAINST  THE  INDUSTRY  TREND 


Magellan  outperforms  index  funds 


By  Join  Autherc In  New  York 


Fidelity  Investments' 
Magellan  Fond,  the  world's 
largest  mutual  fund,  com- 
fortably outperformed  the 
SAP  500  index  last  year, 
completing  its  recovery  from 
its  disastrous  bet  on  bonds 
in  1996. 

The  return  to  Investment 
performance  success  by 
Fidelity,  still  the  world’s 
largest  mutual  fund . man- 
ager despite  a series  of  defec- 
tions by  senior  fund  manag- 
ers, bucked  the  trend  in  a 
year  when  passive  index 
funds  comfortably  outper- 
formed actively  managed 


funds  for.  the  fourth  year 
running. 

According  to  Alpha  Equity 
Research,  a persistent  critic 
of  Fidelity,  Magellan  logged 
a return  of  33.1  per  cent  for 
the  year.  This  compared 
with  average  performance 
for  SAP  500  index  funds  of 
28.08  per  cent,  as  measured 
by  Upper  Analytical  of  New 
York. 

This  meant  that  index 
funds  performed  almost 
twice  as  well  as  the  average 
equity  fund,  which  returned 
14.62  per  cent  for  the  year, 
according  to  Lipper.  Small- 
cap  funds  dropped  slightly 
for  the  year,  as  did  funds 


Specialising  in  natural 
resources  and  real  estate, 
while  emerging  markets 
funds,  as  might  be  expected, 
suffered  serious  tills. 

The  Vanguard  Group  of 
Pennsylvania  appears  to 
have  had  comfortably  the 
highest  sales  of  any  mutual 
fund  company,  for  the  third 
year  running,  almost 
entirely  due  to  its  specialisa- 
tion in  index  funds. 

Vanguard  said  that  net 
sales  of  its  index  funds  had 
increased  about  50  per  emit 
from  1997.- when  the  com- 
pany had  net  new  invest- 
ments. of  almost  $8bn  In  its 
flagship  S&P  500  fund.  It 


estimated  that  its  S&P  500 
fund  had  performed  better 
than  86  per  cent  of  all  US 
equity  funds. 

Vanguard’s  S&P  500  fund 
also  seems  likely  to  overtake' 
Magellan  tWa  year,  thunks 
to  its  continuing  large  cash 
flows.  It  currently  has  about 
|74bn  under  management, 
while  Magellan  had  $7&2bn 
at  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, a figure  which  will  since 
have  increased. 

Magellan  finished  in  the 
bottom  10  per  cent  of  an  US 
equity  mutual  funds  in  1996 
after  Jeffrey  Vmik,  its  port- 
folio manager  at  the.  time, 
decided  to  put  15  per  cent  of 


the ' fund  Into  treasury 
bonds.  This  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful bet  on  an  end  to  the 
bull  market.  • • 

Magellan,  now  under  the 
management  of  Robert  Stan- 
sky,  was  closed  to  new  inves- 
tors in  August  1997,  and  has 
moved  to  a position  where  it 
has  little  cash,  and  is  heavily 
invested  In  large- capitalisa- 
tion “growth"  stocks,  partic- 
ularly ftom  the  technology 
sector. 

At  the  end  of  October,  9&2 
pee  cent  of  the  portfolio  was 
in  equities,  while  the  largest 
five  holdings  were  General 
Electric,  Microsoft,  Intel; 
Cisco  Systems  and  Merck. 
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By  Samar  tekandar  to  Paris 


Griffin  collapse  throws  spotlight  on  regulation 


Fallout  from  the  failure  of  the  Chicago-based  concern  is  spreading,  report  Nikki  Tait  and  Clay  Hams 


Investigations  into  a trad- 
ing scandal  that  has 
shaken  European  deriva- 
tives markets  and  caused  the 
collapse  of  a Chicago-based 
nnanriai  futures  firm  are 
likely  to  focus  on  regulation 
and  compliance  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  affair  raises  particular 
questions  about  Eurex,  suc- 
cessor to  Germany’s  Deirt- 
r sche  Terminbbrse  and 
j Europe's  largest  derivatives 
a,  market,  on  which  John  Park, 
- a London-based  independent 
trader,  made  the  trades 
which  pulled  down  Griffin 
Trading  Company  and  a UK- 
based  concern,  GLH  (Deriva- 
tives). 

Eurex  is  engaged  in  fierce 
competition  with  the  London 
International  Financial 
Futures  and  Options 
Exchange  (Liffe)  for  suprem- 
acy In  Europe.  Its  strategic 
alliance  with  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  was  recently 
placed  on  hold  until  2000. 

The  fete  of  Griffin,  which 
filed  for  Chapter  7 bank- 
ruptcy in  Chicago  late  on 
Wednesday,  also  focuses 
attention  on  relations 
between  market  partici- 
pants. 

These  include  MeesPier- 
„{T  son,  the  bank  which  cleared 
- for  Griffin's  London  branch. 


as  well  as  100  independent 
traders  whose  funds  are  at 
risk  after  being  frozen. 

Griffin's  London  branch 
and  GLH  were  closed  on 
Wednesday  by  the  Securities 
& Futures  Authority,  a UK 
regulator,  after  Mr  Park, 
who  cleared  through  Griffin, 
lost  £6 .2m  (810.4ml  trading 
futures  contracts  on  German 
government  bonds. 

According  to  people  famil- 
iar with  his  trading,  be 
exceeded  his  authorised  lim- 
its by  10  times,  eventually 
having  an  open  interest  in 
9,400  contracts  before  admit- 
ting defeat  in  a market  that 
was  moving  against  him.  Mr 
Park  was  one  of  several 
dozen  traders  who  had  a con- 
tractual relationship  with 
GLH. 

Attention  will  turn  in  the 
first  instance  to  market  rela- 
tionships in  Europe.  Griffin's 
London  branch  cleared  its 
Eurex  business  through 
MeesPierson  Frankfort,  not 
ICS  MeesPierson  in  London. 
MeesPierson,  part  of  the  Bel- 
gian-Dutch  financial  services 
group  Fortis,  said  the  rela- 
tionship was  being  dealt 
with  by  staff  in  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands. 

MeesPierson  is  understood 
to  be  upset  with  Eurex 
because  of  exchange  proce- 


dures which  require  clearing 
members  to  stand  behind 
certain  trades  without  being 
able  to  review  them. 

There  also  appears  to  have 
been  ambiguity  in  the 
arrangements  between  Mees- 
Pierson and  Griffin.  Mees- 
Pierson is  believed  to  have 
been  surprised  to  learn  that 
it  was  responsible  for  Grif- 


Attention  will 
turn  in  the  first 
instance  to  market 
relationships 
in  Europe 


fin's  customers'  positions  as 
well  as  the  firm's  propri- 
etary trading. 

So  other  independent  trad- 
ers with  no  connection  to  Mr 
Park  apart  from  also  dear 
lug  through  Griffin,  were 
caught  up  in  the  quarrel  and 
had  their  accounts  frozen. 
MeesPierson  said  it  would 
not  comment  on  questions 
related  to  individual  clients. 

The  SFA  has  told  the  trad- 
ers they  may  get  4960  per 
cent  of  their  money  bad:  in 
two  to  three  weeks.  The  reg- 
ulator said  traders  should 


have  known  that  segregation 
of  accounts  applied  only  to 
keeping  their  money  sepa- 
rate from  the  firm’s.  Traders’ 
money  was  kept  in  an  omni- 
bus account.  “They  could 
have  opted  for  separate 
accounts  if  they’d  wanted 
it"  the  SFA  said. 

The  position  of  Griffin's 
customers  and  counter- 
parties is  thought  to  be  ' bet- 
ter in  the  US,  where  cus- 
tomer accounts  were 
transferred  toKottke  Associ- 
ates, an  unrelated  firm. 

When  the  accounts  were 
transferred,  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Exchange  said 
here  had  been  no  customer 
losses. 

Ty  Fahner,  a former  Illin- 
ois attorney-general  who  is 
representing  Griffin  for  the 
Mayer  Brown  & Platt  law 
firm,  also  said  them  “There 
were  no  customer  losses 
among  people  doing  business 
in  the  US  and  with  US  com- 
panies." Commenting  on 
Wednesday  about  the  bank- 
ruptcy flHng,  Mr  Fahner  said 
Griffin  had  been  “out  of 
compliance  with  various  reg- 
ulatory agencies”  both  in  the 
US  and  Europe. 

According  to  the  latest 
official  Information,  posted 
by  the  US  Commodities  & 
Futures  Trading  Commis- 
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Wednesday  & Thursday  and  in  the 
International  edition  every  Friday. 
For  information  on  advertising 
Sn  this  section  please  call 
Chris  fbbiston 
on  0171  873  3351 


Financial  Times 


sion  In  September,  Griffin’s 
net  capital  was  Just  under 
$3m,  about  $2m  of  which  was 
surplus  to  formal  require- 
ments. 


Chapter  7 bankruptcy 
involves  the  appoint- 
ment of  a trustee  to  run 
the  business  while  fts  finan- 
cial affairs  are  sorted  out 
Creditora. listed  on  the  bank- 
ruptcy petition  include  Guns 
and  Ammo  magazine  and 
the  jeweller,  Tiffany. 

Griffin  was  a clearing 
member  at  both  the  CBOT 
and  the  CME.  A family  based 
outfit.  It  described  Itself  as  a 
“full-service”  brokerage 
firm.  In  1996,  it  formed  an 
asset  management  arm  and 
said  it  aimed  to  have  S50m  in 
Ponds  under  management 
Griffin  applied  to  cease 
acting  as  a clearing  firm 
with  both  Chicago 
exchanges  just  before  Christ- 
mas. The  CBOT,  which  Grif- 
fin nominates  as  its  self-reg- 
ulating organisation,  took 
“summary  action”  to  restrict 
the  operations  of  Griffin  and 
its  registered  members, 
Joseph  and  Farr  el  Griffin. 
Reached  at  home  yesterday, 
Parrel  Griffin  said  he  had  no 
comment. 

Additional  reporting  by 
Vincent  Boland 


Gan,  the  French  insurance 
company  controlled  by  the 
mutually  owned  Insurer. 

Groupama  slnte  its  privati- 
sation tn  July,  has  sold  its 
stakes  in  two  Moroccan  sub- 
sidiaries for  about  FFr2bn 
(6357m). 

The  sales,  part  of  a wider 
restructuring  linked  to  Gan’s 
privatisation,  complete,  a 
disposal  programme  imposed 
by  the  European  Commis- 
sion. 

Competition  regulators  at 
the  Commission  - the  Euro- 
pean Union’s  Brussels-based 
executive  arm  - bad  ordered 
Gan  to  sell  half  its  interim-, 
tional  assets,  in  exchange  for 
clearing  a FFr20bn  state  sub- 
sidy to  cover  property- 
related  losses. 

Earlier  this  year,  Gan  sold 
its  subsidiaries  UIS  and  UIC 
to  consortia  led  by  GE  Capi- 
tal. the  financial  services 
arm  of  the  US  conglomerate. 
It  has  also  sold  Gan  Ltfe/its 
UK  subsidiary,  to  the  UK’s 
Life  Assurance  Holding  Cor-  J 
poratfon.  for  £31 6m  (6528m). 

Gan  said  the  disposals  of 
El  Wataniya  and  Alliance 
Africaine  fulfilled  the  EU- 
lmposed  conditions.  A 
spokeswoman  also  said  Gan 
had  “seized  an  opportunity 
[by]  selling  in  very  favours-  ( 
ble  market  conditions”,  but  | 
did  not  reveal  the  extent  rtf 
the  realised  capital  gains. 

El  Wataniya,  Morocco’s 
largest  insurer  with  FFr663m 
in  turnover  last  year  and  a 
Id  per  emit  market  share, 
was  set  up  in  1974  as  a-joint 
venture  with  local  partners, 
fallowing  the  adoption  by 
Morocco  of  laws  restricting 
the  activities  of  foreign 
companies. 

Gan  increased  its  50  per 
cent  stake  to  67  per  cent  In 
1990,  when  the  1974  law  was 
abrogated  as  part  of  the  lib-, 
eralisation  of  the  Moroccan 
market  . 

Gan  alto  sold  its  65  per 
cent  bolding  in  Alliance 
Africaine,  which  had  turn- 
over of  FFrlSSm.  last  Tear-  -. 


Th&  Wasdaq-lOO  Index,  which  covers  lGO  of  foe  largest  - 
nbn-fittaikM  ^ Nasdaq  stock  " . . . 

exchanger ^gained  85.3  per  cent  last  year,  a performance 
which ^uncte^wd  the  extraoreTinary  aicCess  of  tec#i-  . 

notogy  grpups.  Moat  of  , the  largest  technology  companies,  - 
Inducfing  Microsoft,  Cisco  Systems,  Dell  Computer,  and 
Sun  Mtaosystems,  all  of  which  more [than  doubted  for  the 
year,  are  indudad  in  the  index. 

Tte  strength  of  the  Nasdaq  100,  which  registered  more 
. than  double  the  .402  per  cent  gain  for  the  Nasdaq  Com-  - - 
posite,  which- tracks  the  entire  Nasdaq -market,-  empba-  - 

sised  that  last  ye^s  stock  market  gains  had  been  led  by  i 
.the  largest  and  best  estabStehed  computer  companies,  afl 
of ^profited  from  the  increasing  enthusiasm  for  the 
internet,  and-  tha  belief  that  purchases  of  personal  comput- 
ers were  about  to  show,  another  strong  increase. 

Small  Internet  companies  which  launched  initial  public 
offerings  during  theyoar  are  not  inducted  in  theNasdaq 
100.  Amatonxom,  the  interriet  retailer  whkdhfalJied 
strongly  at  the  end  of  the  year,  has  been  added  to  the 
index  Sat  this  year,-  but  did  not  contribute  to  last  yqar's-  „ 
strong  perf  ormance.  John  AuttierB,  New  York 


HUNGARY 


Postabank  replaces  auditors 


Hungary's  .Postabank  has  repiaced  auditor  Defoitta  & 
Touche,  selecting  the  Hungearan  arm  of  Ernst  & Young  as 
Its  office  auditor  fra- 1999.  The  move  came  after  a mara- 
thon Postabank  extraordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday,  during 
which  two  shialf  shareholders  called  far  management  to 
start  legal  proceedings  against  Detokte  over  Its  alleged 
rote.  In  tha  bank’s  collapse.'  Shareholders  lost  almost  their 
. entke  Investments  to  the  bank  last  week  when  the  state, 
as  majority  shareholder,  voted  to  reduce  the  bank's  capital 
prior  to  a bail-out  package  involving  a new  share  Issue 
and  a Pt152bn4S7U6m)  capital  injection. 

The  meeting  fumed  down  the  request. saying  it  was  not 
on  the  agenda,  but  Postabank  officials  said  management  .. 
would  examine  the  evidence.  The  government  has  already 
announced.it  wbttd  begin,  inquiries  as  to  who  was  respon- 
sftto  for  theTosses at  Postabank,  which  this  year  are. 
expsetedto' be  some  Ftl58bn.  ... 

. In  the  origtoai  1997  annual  report  audited  by  Deloitte, 
Postabank  hacf  unconsoWdatod  tosses ^of  Ftt2bn.  Six  . . . 
months  later,  a ^arthd  audit  by  KPMG  demanded  by  the  ' 
banking  regiiBtor  found  losses  of  more  . than  PtIOObn.  A 
subsequent  Deloitte  audit  for  the  first  seven  months  of  last 
year  . put  losses  at  R94bn.  . 

At  Tuesday's  meeting  Deloitte  accepted  a revision  to  the 
1997  accounts  which  increased  PostabanK’s  losses  from  . 
R12bn  to  R30bn.  Moftte  said  the  additional  FtiSbn. 
resulted  from  a guarantee  provided  by  Postabank  Which 
required  provisions,  and  which  the  former  bank  manage- 
ment did  not  revral  al  the  time  of  the  original  audit. 

Deloitte  said  It  was  not  now  convinced  that  afl  significant 
financial  Information  had  been  made  avaflable  for  the  origi- 
nal audit,  and  therefore  issued  a disclaimer  of  opinion  on 
its  1997  audit  report.  At  the  armuaf  general  meeting  last 
April,  however,  Deloitte  said  the  unconsolidated  report  was 
without  qualification.  Kester  Eddy,  Budapest 


H»  FT/Stf  MiBrin  Wort)  laden  am  NMl  bj  FTSE  hmrataul  LHM,  GaktaaD,  SkIb  8 Co.  «I  SttnM  8 Part.  Tin  Ittca  m consM  by  FTSE  htanriM  and  9bnM  6 IWa  In 
cwfancjUkii  «rtb  Hk  FacUty  at  Aduartos  aid  B»  knffiuk  at  ACbariet. 
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■mcE  .«  Msraa 


If  your  non -life 
depends  on  it 


Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  foe  Annual  General  Meeting  cif 
Shareholders  will  be  held  at  the  registered  office  of  the 
Cornparryt3n1tJanuary1999at1D^Oa.rn.w9hthafoftowlng 


Let  our  unparalleled  global  network  of  correspondents  and 
industry  contacts  provide  you  with  up-to-the-minute  hews 
and  analysts  of; 

■latest  developments  in  individual  markets  ... 

■legal  and  regulatory  changes 
■ potential  business  and  inwstment  opportunities 
■competitors'  activities  and  financial  status 

Actual  subscription  (2S  hstais)  £745  IK  £775/USS12Q9  oftrssas 
For  your  FREE  sample  eopy  pieosecafl  ~ 
Laura  Butler  on  +44  (0)171  896  2279 
Or  fax' on  *44  (0)171  896  2274  quoting  ref;  23206A 


1.  Approval  of  the  report  of ^the  Board  of  Directors  and  of  the 
report  of  foe lAudftor. 

2.  Approval  of  the  annual  accounts  as  at  30  September  1998 
. and  aSocdktonaftheresufts.  .. 

3.  Discharge  to  the  Directors.  - 

4.  Ratfffcatbn  ofthe  co-option  of  a Director. 

5.  Re-election  of.  the  Directors  and  of  the  Authorized 
Independent  Aurfltor  tor  a new  term  of  'ons  year, 

6.  Miscellaneous. 


The  shareholders  are  advised  that  no  quorum,  is  required  for 
the  itwraerf  the.agenda  and  that  the  dedstonewM  be  taken  at 
the  ample  majority  of  foo  shares  presenter  represented 
foe  Meeting, ' Each  share  is  -entitled  to  one  vote. 
A sharehoWer  may  act  at  any  Maefing  by  pnwy. 


Fimnctf  TkBH  Bum  LU  Marti  Hama,  ua  Toamnra  Court  taD.  Untan  W1P  9U. 
RtgUnil  d a»  atm  te  20228T  (Edward  8 VMn) 


By  ord«raf  the  Board  of -Directors 
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BUILDING  HOMES 
OF  INDIVIDUALITY.'. 

FROM  SCOTLAND  TO 
THE  SOUTH  COAST 


MERGED  OIL  GROUP  SAYS  REDUNDANCIES  WILL  HIT  US  WORKFORCE  HARDEST  • 


BP  Amoco  job  cuts  to 
be  higher  than  planned 


By  Robert  Corzine 


Job  cuts  at  tbe  newly  merged 
BP  Amoco  will  be  much  higher 
than  the  6,000  previously  indi- 
cated - and  most  are  likely  to 
be  in  the  US. 

The  company,  created  by 
British  Petroleum's  takeover 
of  Amoco  of  tbe  US.  would  not 
give  a figure  for  the  redundan- 
cies. But  it  said  the  worsening 
operating  environment  since 
August,  when  the  link  was 
announced,  required  heavier 
cuts  than  had  been  planned. 

The  overlap  between  the  two 
groups  is  most  pronounced  in 
the  US,  although  the  UK  will 
also  be  hit  by  job  cuts.  The 
first  round  of  redundancies  in 
tbe  joint  workforce  of  about 
100,000  is  expected  next  week. 
The  extent  of  the  enlarged  pro- 
gramme is  due  to  be  known  by 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter. 

Trading  in  BP  Amoco  shares 
in  London  and  BP  Amoco 
American  Depositary  Receipts 
on  the  New  York,  Pacific,  Chi- 
cago and  Toronto  stock 
exchanges  begins  on  Monday, 
following  completion  of  tbe 


merger  on  New  Year’s  Eve.  BP 
Amoco  will  be  Britain's  big- 
gest company. 

The  weakness  in  oil  and 
commodity  chemical  prices 
will  add  urgency  to  tbe 
shake-up  of  the  group  by  Sir 
John  Browne,  chief  executive. 
The  eventual  aim  is  to  cut 
costs  by  30  per  cent  Many  ana- 
lysts believe  Sir  John,  who  is 
expected  to  announce  perfor- 
mance targets  for  the  group  In 
June  or  July,  Is  determined  to 
exceed  the  formal  target  of 
$2bn  in  pre-tax  annual  cost 
savings  by  the  end  of  2000. 

But  events  in  the  global  oD 
industry  could  affect  the  pace 
of  restructuring;  Disposals  and 
possible  asset  swaps  will  play 
a big  part  in  reshaping  the 
company,  but  the  asset  market 
In  the  sector  could  be 
swamped  by  similar  ambitious 
sell-offs  planned  by  Exxon  and 
Mobil  - should  their  merger 
receive  regulatory  approval  in 
the  US  - and  Royal  Dutch/ 
Shell,  the  Anglo-Dutch  group 
that  recently  announced  a 
sweeping  restructuring  of  its 
global  operations.  . 


BP  Amoco  said  it  had  not 
done  any  asset  deals  before  the 
merger’s  completion  and 
would  do  so  only  after  “care- 
ful” planning.  “We  will  not 
rush  into  anything  that  would 
be  at  the  expense  of  share- 
holder value,"  it  said. 

This  week  will  be  the  first 
time  that  senior  executives 
will  be  able  to  share  sensitive 
information  about  key  con- 
tracts. Although  due  diligence 
as  part  of  the  merger  process 
revealed  details  about  Amoco's 
operations,  BP  bas  until  now 
been  denied  access  to  Amoco's 
most  commercially  confiden- 
tial information. 

Though  BP  executives  will 
be  the  dominant  force  in  the 
company,  two  senior  Amoco 
executives  will  next  week  take 
up  board-level  posts  at  com- 
pany headquarters  in  London. 
Larry  Fuller,  the  former 
Amoco  chairman  and  chief 
executive,  will  be  co-chairman 
of  the  new  group,  while  Bill 
Lowrie,  Amoco's  president, 
becomes  deputy  chief  execu- 
tive in  charge  of  refining,  mar- 
keting and  chemicals. 


Weekend  January  2/January  3 1999 
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Bearly  believable 


By  Wiliam  Lewis,  Richard  Waters 
and  John  Anthers  hi  New  York 


US  consortium  wins  race 
to  buy  Korea  First  Bank 


By  John  Larkin  in  Seoul 


A US  investment  consortium 
has  been  chosen  over  HSBC 
-Holdings,  the  British  banking 
'group,  to  buy  troubled  Korea 
First  Bank  in  the  first  sale  of  a 
South  Korean  commercial 
bank  to  foreigners. 

A consortium  led  by  New- 
bridge Capital  will  take  51  per 
cent  of  the  debt-heavy  bank 
under  the  terms  of  a memoran- 
dum of  understanding  signed 
on  Thursday  with  the  South 
Korean  government 

Sale  of  the  nationalised  bank 
would  be  completed  by  May  31 
following  due  diligence,  said 
the  Financial  Supervisory 
Commission,  a state  reform 
body.  The  purchase  price  for 
tbe  shares  was  not  disclosed. 

The  auction  caps  a year  of 
largely  successful  reforms, 
ending  decades  of  easy  credit 
to  favoured  companies  which 
caused  last  year's  debt  crisis 
and  tbe  current  recession. 


It  should  also  speed  a long- 
awaited  upgrade  of  the  coun- 
try’s sovereign  credit  rating  to 
investment  grade.  Moreover,  it 
will  boost  efforts  by  healthy 
banks  to  find  foreign  partners, 
and  inject  competition  into  the 
moribund  financial  sector. 

“To  date  foreign  banks  have 
been  niche  players  here,  but 
now  for  the  first  time  local 
banks  will  have  to  go  head-to- 
head  with  them,”  said  Brian 
Hunsaker,  a banking  analyst 
at  Dresdner  Klein  wort  Benson. 

Newbridge,  which  has  part- 
nerships with  six  other  groups 
including  GE  Capital,  a unit  of 
General  Electric,  won  agree- 
ment that  tbe  government 
would  assume  all  bad  loans 
surfacing  in  the  first  year. 
Seoul  will  take  a smaller  per- 
centage in  the  second  year. 

The  government  will  take  a 
49  per  cent  stake  after  buying 
out  minority  - shareholders.  It 
will  delegate  its  voting  rights 
to  Newbridge. 


HSBC  had  been  expected  to 
acquire  KFB,  but  was  passed 
over  after  demanding  a higher 
stake  than  Newbridge. 

Newbridge  agreed  not  to  sell 
its  stake  for  two  years  without 
government  permission.  It  has 
the  option  of  taking  another  11 
per  cent  after  three  years  at 
the  purchase  price  plus  10  per 
cent  interest  per  Mmum. 

Lee  Hun  Jai,  head  of  the 
supervisory  commission,  said: 
“The  sale  sets  the  stage  for  the 
development  of  tbe  local  finan- 
cial industry  by  importing 
advanced  financial  practices." 

The  government  injected 
WonLSOObn  <S1.24bn)  last  win- 
ter into  KFB  for  a 93.8  per  cent 
stake  after  bad  loans  to  bank- 
rupt conglomerates,  including 
Hanbo  Steel  and  Kia  Group, 
wiped  out  most  of  its  capital. 
The  government  took  the  same 
stake  in  Seoul  Bank,  which  the 
supervisory  commission  said 
would  be  sold  to  a foreign  I 
buyer  by  the  end  of  the  month. 


Bell  Atlantic,  the  largest  local 
phone  company  In  the  US,  Is 
near  to  announcing  tbe  take- 
over of  AirTouch,  the  nation’s 
second  largest  cellular  phone 
company,  according  to  people 
close  to  the  negotiations. 

AirTouch,  which  was  cre- 
ated in  1999  as  a spin-off  from 
Pacific  Telesis,  the  former  Cal- 
ifornian “Baby  Bell"  company, 
has  l-lm  subscribers  in  the  US, 
and  a market  capitalisation  of 
about  f41.5bn- 

The  deal  will  create  the  third 
and  largest  national  wireless 
network  in  the  US  and  put  Bell 
Atlantic  ahead  in  the  race 
among  local  carriers  to  build  a 
coast-to-coast  presence. 

It  would  also  give  the  New 
York-based  company  a spring- 
board into  international  mar- 
kets. 

AirTouch's  extensive  invest- 
ments in  Asia  and  Europe 
have  made  It  more  dependent 
than  other  large  US  carriers  on 
overseas  operations. 

The  boards  of  both  compa- 
I nies  had  been  planning  to 
meet  on  Tuesday  to  vote  on 
the  proposed  deal,  but  after 
news  of  the  takeover  talks 
leaked  on  Thursday,  one  per- 
son close  to  the  negotiations 
said  yesterday  that  “the  time- 
table is  likely  to  be  acceler- 
ated". 

Bell  Atlantic  is  already  in 
the  midst  of  a $52jbn  acquisi- 
tion of  GTE,  another  US  local 
carrier.  While  this  deal  has  yet 
to  close,  people  dose  to  the 
Bell  Atlantic-AirTouch  talks 
said  consideration  had.  been 
given  to  announcing  a three- 
way  deal  involving  GTE. 

However,  this  was  rejected 
on  fears  that  it  would  take  too 
long  to  gain  regulatory 
approval  Tnctrari  the  deal  is  : 
being  structured  as  an  all- 
stock pooling  transaction  ' 
between  Bell  Atlantic  and  Air- 
Touch. GTE's  formal  approval 
is  required  for  it  to  go  through. 

News  of  the  latest  merger  is 
likely  to  add  to  competition 
worries  in  Washington  over  a 
series  of  mega-deals  in  tbe  tele- 
coms industry. 

In  trading  on  Thursday,  Air- 
Touch  gained  almost  4 per 
cent,  up  $2%  at  $72%.  Bell 
Atlantic  dropped  almost  8 per 
cent,  down  $4%  at  $53. 
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Weather 


Europe  today 

Scandinavia  and  trie  north-east  will 
nave  snow  showers  or  steadier 
snow  and  sub-rer  o temperatures. 
Much  of  the  east  wH  be  dry  but 
cloudy.  The  south-east  wifl  have 
log  patches.  The  north-west  wffl  be 
mild  and  windy,  with  rain  moving 
eastwards,  some  of  it  heavy.  Rain 
tv*.-/  also  spread  Mo  central  regions 
as  the  w/md  freshens,  preceded  by 
snow  over  the  Alps.  "There  wM  be 
showers  over  the  northern  Iberian 
peninsula  and  southern  Franca 
Heavy  showere  around  the  central 
Mediterranean  wffl  turn  thundery, 
but  the  east  should  be  dry.  sumy 
and  warm. 

Five-day  forecast 

The  north-west  wA  stay  mild  and 
unsettled,  with  more  rain  and 
strong  winds.  Scandinavia  win 
become  milder,  with  rain  in  trie 
south.  Central  Europe  wffl  become 
drier  but  foggy.  Thundery  rain  in 
the  central  Modfrerranean  wffl 
move  east  as  showers  break  out 
across  trie  Iberian  peninsula. 
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Far  two  years.  Lex  has  been  bear- 
ish about  equities,  especially  In 
the  US.  After  another  year  of 
dose  to  30  per  cent  total  returns, 
readers  might  expect  the  column  to 
put  its  hand  up  and  confess  tbe  error 
of  its  trays. 

But  Lex  is  in  no  mood  to  capitu- 
late. Indeed,  the  higher  markets  rise, 
the  more  overvalued  they  seem.  In 
an  analysis  published  on  October  19, 
the  enUmm  argued  that  the  fair  1938 
price/earnings  ratios  for  the  US  and 
the  euro-zone  are  17.  That  for  the  UK 
is  is.  Given  the  sharp  rebound  in 
equities  since  the  late  summer,  such 
figures  imply  US  shares  are  50  per 
cent  overvalued.  The  UK  and  Europe 
are  not  far  behind  - at  about  35  per 
cent. 

If  so,  shares  are  now  in  bubble 
territory.  How  did  the;  get  there? 
There  are  two  answers:  liquidity  and 
irrational  exuberance.  Broad  money 
Is  growing  at  more  than  10  per  cent 
in  the  US.  But  instead  of  spilling 
over  Into  consumer  price  inflation,  it 
is  fuelling  asset  price  inflation. 
Investors  are  pouting  cash  into 
mutual  fripria  jEgiifripfl  are  the  thing 
to  be  in  - more  than  a fashion, 
almost  an  article  of  faith.  And  thi«  Ls 
where  the  irrationality  comes  in. 
Investors  continue  to  expect  annual 
returns  in  the  mid-teens  for  the 
indefinite  future;  yet  the  only  way 
current  valuations  could  be  sustain- 
able Is  if  Investors  were  happy  with 
mid-single  digit  returns. 


Total  return 
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Meanwhile,  analysts  are  offi- 
cially forecasting  17  per  cent 
earnings  growth  for  the  US 
next  year,  about  15  per  cent  for  tbe 
biggest  euro-zone  markets  and  11  per 
cent  for  tbe  UK,  according  to  IBES, 
the  research  group.  That  all  looks 
too  optimistic  given  that  these  econ- 
omies will  be  growing  sluggishly  in 
1999,  although  they  will  probably 
avoid  shrinkage. 

Indeed,  nobody  really  takes  these 
“bottom-up"  estimates  seriously. 
With  deflationary  forces  spreading 
through  the  global  economy,  earn- 
ings will  be  lucky  to  Increase  at  all 
in  the  US  and  UK  - though  the 
somewhat  faster  growing  euro-zone 
should  manage  single  digit  earnings 
growth. 

Of  course,  predicting  when  a bub- 
ble will  pop  is  tricky.  Provided 
liquidity  and  exuberance  continue,  it 
could  conceivably  inflate  even  more. 
This  is  getting  harder,  however, 
because  while  US  investors  are 
responsible  for  tbe  exuberance  the 
cash  is  somebody  else’s.  Both  the 
boom  in  the  real  economy  and  the 


bubble  on  Wall  Street  are  being 
financed  with  borrowed  money.  The 
US  savings  ratio  is  now  negative 
while  the  current  account  deficit  is 
widening.  The  cumulative  effect  of 
years  of  borrowing  from  abroad  is 
that  the  US  has  shifted  from  being  a 
creditor  to  having  net  external  liabil- 
ities of  nearly  20  per  cent  of  gross 
domestic  product  As  a result,  it  is 
now  running  a deficit  not  just  an 
trade  but  also  on  investment 
income.  A reversal  will  eventually 
occur  it  is  a question  of  when  and 
how,  not  it 

So  far  this  triple  imbalance  - an 
inflated  stock  market,  negative 
savings  and  a yawning  deficit  - has 
teen  mainly  sustained  by  liquidity 
flows  from  Japan.  Effectively 
Japanese  savers  have  been  financing 
US  consumers’  overconsumption, 
allowing  them  to  borrow  and  invest 
in  equities. 

One  reason  the  bubble  might  Just 
last  through  1999  is  that  there  is 
little  to  keep  Japanese  savers  at 
home.  As  the  country’s  long-drawn 
out  agony  continues,  the  authorities 
may  be  pushed  into  inflating  their 
way  out  of  trouble. 

Certainly,  recent  weeks  - with 
bond  yields  jumping  from  less  than  l 
per  cent  to  2 per  cent  - suggest 
there  is  a limit  to  how  much  borrow- 
ing the  government’s  balance  sheet 
can  take.  Balling  out  its  banks  and 
reflating  its  economy  are  not  cost- 
free  options.  If  the  government  does 
resort  to  printing  money,  the  yen 
could  collapse. 

The  snag  is  that  the  dollar  will  not 
necessarily  be  the  beneficiary  of  a 
flight  from  the  yen.  One  feature  of 
next  year  is  that  Japanese  savers 
will  have  another  big  currency  com- 
peting for  their  attention  - the  euro. 
The  euro-zone’s  politicians  and  cen- 
tral bankers  may  not  want  their  new 
currency  to  rise  next  year,  as  this 


would  dampen  growth.  But  that  may  - 
happen  by  default  given  the  struc- 
tural weaknesses  of  both  the  yen 
and  the  dollar. 

With  a big  current  account  surplus 
and  relatively  strong  growth  pros- 
pects, it  would  be  natural  for  the 
euro-zone  to  take  the  baton  from  the,  V 
US  as  the  world's  importer  of  last- 
resort.  And  though  the  European. 
Central  Bank  may  try  to  mitigate  an 
appreciation  rtf  the  currency  by  cut- 
ting interest  rates  from  the  current 
level  of  3 per  emit,  the  scope  to  do  so 
is  limited. 

So  the  best  guess  for  currencies 
next  year  is  a strong  euro,  a weak' 
dollar  and  an  even  weaker  yen.  Ster- 
ling, as  often,  will  probably  get  tom 
two  ways  - weakening  against  tha- 
euro  and  strengthening  against  the7 
dollar.  The  UK  economy  does  not 
suffer  from  the  same  imbalances  as., 
the  US;  but  it  is  not  growing  as  fest . 
as  the  euro-zone  and  Interest  rates, 
now  61/.  per  cent,  are  likely  to  fell 
further  and  fester. 

If  the  euro  does  strengthen  sub- 
stantiaUy,  even  the  euro-zone  will 
struggle  to  show  much  earnings...  *- 
growth.  True,  funds  flowing  into  the 
region  might  shield  equities  from  4 
the  worst  of  any  fell-out  on  Wall ' \ 
Street  But,  given  the  overvaluation^  ' 
shares  look  a risky  bet  pretty  much 
everywhere. 

Should  investors  favour  bonds 
instead?  Certainly  not  Japan’s  given 
its  funding  difficulties.  As  far  p*h*r 
countries,  tbe  best  of  the  bond  rally 
is  probably  over.  Deflationary  ten- 
dencies in  the  global  economy  may 
limit  the  downside  risk.  But  any 
ther  rise  in  eurozone  bonds  (10-year 
yields  are  below  4 per  cent)  could 
only  be  justified  on  the  dubious 
belief  that  inflation  is  not  just 
dormant  but  dead. 
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Gilts,  which  have  enjoyed  an 
excellent  year,  also  offer  tittle 
scope  for  capital  appreciation. 
Yields  at  44  per  cent  already  assume 
good  news  on  inflation  and  a high 
chance  that  Britain  wfll  sign  up  to 
the  euro. 

Any  further  convergence  to  euro- 
zone levels  should  wait  for  a much 
clearer  signal  from  Tony  Blair  that 
he  is  willing  to  take  the  plunge. 

US  Treasuries,  with  lD-year  yields 
at  47  per  cent,  arguably  stm  offer 
value  on  fundamentals.  But,  as  with 
all  US  assets,  this  must  be  tempered 
by  concerns  over  the  dollar.  AH  in 
all,  the  best  bet  for  1999  is  probably 
to  shift  assets  into  cash  and  pop  it 
into  a brand-new  euro  savings 
account 
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, ^ ■ evangelist  sub- 

■ sided  into  her 
. - JB-  economy-class 
",  seat  like  an  exhausted  para- 
r‘  chute  billowing  to  the 
1 ground.  “Ah’m  a big 
woman,”  she  explained  in  a 
Deep  South  drawl,  and 
mopped  her  brow. 

She  and  her  companion, 
the  white  preacher,  prayed 
to  Jesus  to  speed  the  aircraft 
on  its  long  flight  from 
Africa,  where  the  pair  had 
been  ministering  among  the 
mud  huts  of  Zimbabwe. 
When  they  had  finished,  the 
j.'  preacher  leaned  across  and 
1 introduced  himself. 

1 Jerry  McGee,  former  Hell’s 
Angel  and  heroin  addict,  is 
eader  of  the  Freedom  Cru- 
sade Ministries  of  Chesa- 
peake, Virginia.  He  learned 
(of  God’s  divine  plan  far  him 
when  he  went  to  church  one 
> Sunday  to  please  his  grand- 
I mother.  Now  he  is  looking 
forward  to  the  Second  Com- 
ing. 

Every  2,000  years,  he 
explained,  there  Is  an  apoca- 
lyptic event  First  it  was  the 
Flood,  then  Abraham’s  cove- 
nant with  Jehovah,  then  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  Twelve 
montfrs  from  now,  he  said, 
the  mniwmtnm  computer 
bomb  win  cause  the  world  to 
collapse.  “And  Jesus  will 
come  again." 

Alleluia,  i 

It  was  pot  divine  provi-  i 
dence  but  human-  Improvi-  t 
deuce  that  turned  computers  c 
A1  into  engines  of  the  apoca-  t 
Viypse.  By  writing  the  year 
jr  2000  as  the  two  digftg  100",  e 
first  to  save  money,  later  oat  f 
of  habit,  program  mms'  baVB  1 
led  computers  to  aistefee-it  t 
forthe  year  1000,-  which  is  as  s 
good  as  saying  to  them:  e 
"You  can  pad:  up  now.  It’s  o 
all  over.”  Thus,  in  a wonder*  L 
ful  paradox,  the  . secular,  J 
technocratic  west  has  guar-  tl 
anteed  for  itself  a nasty  dose  a 
nf  mllleruirlal  angntah  — paw.'  (J 


^,StialIyler  ejt*>l0reS  me  WOTld  ^ miUenDimn  doom-mongers  arid  fatalists,  but  finds  2000  is  not  the  only  date  to 

\ he  large  black  as  the  party  to  end  all  aar-  teSss  n fiu4  nf  kinmu,  ....  * 


§r. 


SJHi  black  as  the  party  to  end  all  par-  less  a feet  of  human  psycho- 
American  lady  ties.  - - . logy.  In  the  Middle  Ages 

2elStn  s?5l  As  it  to,  we  areoemdemned  lnfflenarian  revolutionaries 
sided  into  .her  to  suffer  party  -nerves,  would  spring  up  at  Hmp.  of 
economy^class  Awaitingihis  date  we  are  in  poverty  and  insecurity 
“ ™**d  PJ*-  mnch^ the  same  boat  as,  say,  (which  in  the  space  age  we 

"Ah??  1 mI  SS2E'^  ^ Concealed  call,  appropriately,  -Sien- 
Ah  m a big  Christians,  a sect  from  Den-  atimT). 
tie  explained  in  a ver,  Colorado,  who  were  dis-  Professor  Norman 


ver.  Colorado,  who  were  dis-  Professor  Norman  Cohn,  a 
api»inted  by  the  failure  of  j&fceer  in  the  field,  has 
tixfri^TfiprB?ctio2oIa  tbe  inflammatory 


catastrophic  earthquake  on ' 
October  10  this  -year  and 
have  now  joined  about 


mgredfente  as  a axmbination 
of  waning  authority  - of  the 
monarch  or  the  church  - 


— i »■■■  i ■■  m ii  i.iiii  f » _■  > 

100  other  fanatics  on  the  #ith  the  emergence  of  a 
Mount  of  Olives  in  Jerosa--  Charismatic  leader.  In  Tfie 


lem  hoping  to  greet  the  Ain 
Messiah.  sittv 

Between  Easter  this  year 
and  next,  the  Israeli  author-  B 'r 
ities  are  expecting  a flood  of 
religious  pil Brims,  and  a pro- 
portionate  rise  in  the  hum-  ■ , 
her  of  delusional  people  suf-  ■ J 
ferine  from  "Jerusalem  li  . 
Syndrome".  Bit 

Some  of  them  are  danger-  B ' 
gus,  if  only  to  themselves.  B % 
Psychiatrists  luckily  there  Br, 
are  lots  in  Israel  - are  being  'Bal 
alerted,  and  muttons  of  shek-  y '£  . 
els  are  being  spent  on  aecpi  :>  -i^^-'.r 
rity  at  the  holy  places,  espEs-. 
dally  the  Temple  Mbuntl 
International  cult -Watch-  of'>1! 


Purmitoftht  MOlenmum  he 
Suggested  Lenin’s  commu- 


jhis  crisis 
tas  been 
fcust  upon 
Ibej^rid  by 


water  companies,  airlines 
and  banks  over  the  coming 

your,  , 

For,  .according  to  laadfag 
consultants,  it  is  in  any  case 
too  late  to  do  much  about 
machines  or  "embedded” 
chips-  Systems  that  have  not 
yet  been  made  - nxDlenrdum- 
. bomb-proof  - from  hotel  lifts 
and  traffic  lights  to  nuclear 
missiles  — cannot  now  be 
made  ready  for  the  day.  Oth- 
ers believe  disruption  will  be 
localised  and  minor. 

But  nobody  really  knows 
what  to  expect  This  uncer- 
tainty, if  magnified  by  plau- 
sible doomsters  and  a loss  of 
faith  in  the  authorities  (d  la 
Cohn),  could  make  things  a 
lot  worse  than  the  reality. 
.Armageddon  or  little  glitch, 
public  confidence  is  now.  the 
key. 

Just  as  the  cult-watchers 
are  unwilling  to  talk  about 
mass  suicides,  governments 
have  been  quick  to  play 
down  their  own  preparations 


when  the  head  of  a govern- 
ment taskforce  admitted  that 
it  would  be  sensible  for 
people  to  stock  up  with  long- 
life food  to  prevent  panic 
buying. 

Some  people  have  not 
hung  around  waiting  for 
advice.  The  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury News,  for  instance,  told 
the  story  of  Peter  Hubs,  a 
computer  systems  adminis- 
trator in  Michigan  who.  is 
stocking  a cabin  with  food, 
water,  medicine' and  garden- 
ing Implements  for  himself, 
his  wife  and  one-year-old 
baby. 

Those  like  him  who  think 
the  sky  will  fell  m - they 
call  it  the  Chicken  Little 
syndrome  - are  reportedly 
selling  their  houses  and 
businesses,  busring  guns,  and 
moving  to  communities  In 
the  wilderness.  Survivallsts, 
who  like  living  in  the  wild, 
munching  berries  and  trap- 
ping small  animals,  will 
have  a field  day. 

Some  will  refuse  to  fly  for 


for  an  emergency . Com-  Some  will  refuse  to  fly  for 
j*Sfs’  *?■  fcwe  been  shy  of  fear  that  air  traffic  control 
ytm  B^U  ?ere  talking  about  their  state  of  will  malfunction,  even 
Preparedness;  they  no  longer  though  airlines  will  ground 
wise , fanatical  use  the  standard  term  their  craft  rather  than  take 
Ltfr-  disaster  recovery  plan”;  such  risks.  Soma  clan  to 


International  cult-Tfrateh-  fanatical  use  thertandard  tern 

ere  such  as  Infonn, -m  acar.  unjatfse. „***.;,.  ----  --  “disaster  recovery  clan”' 
tfce-JpreJpn  - There. fr  so?aething  speaking 
School  of  Economy  ,_•«»*. vie-  worry  abrtk^n4iie  ISSOS  Bess  edntinaity” 
expecting  "some  voMS^Tv  A-TO-the _ -So  mute  have'  they  been 
«*?“  5^r-  ^ iftte  MteWd.  Which  brie  that  stock  mark^StS 

Fortunately. few  sects  mein  day  may  smash  into  Earth  ties,  in  both  New.Yorft  and 
thrall  to  the  date_20».  and  destroy  ns,  like  tee  dino-  Londcm  have  warned  listed 
EfPfrt?  are1.“?wll^g(:t0  F“Vnmfer  a.micJear  *iS*  companies  to  6m  dean 
draw  the  puWlCs  attentnm  ter  Or  fr  .te  the  mdtfog  of  with  investors.  Wonyingly, 
to  teose  that  are,  forfear  of  the  ice-cs®  to  produce  a ae&  the.  bodies  vdfleh  are  most 
setting  them  oft  But.no.  oad  iunndatiQn.  Or  a-polar  confident  aOTearto  be  the 
doubt  they  have  alerted  ifcs  svdtch-  in  -the  earth's^-mag^  ones  whicfr-haw^meiit  least, 
authorities.  , netic  fldd  that  ttouM  expose  on - testing  and  replacing 

Apocalyptic  expectation  is  us  to  a horrific  bombard-  thmr  ssstemm  ^ . u. 


though  airlines  will  ground 
their  craft  rather  than 
such  risks.  Some-  plan  to 


talking  informally  at  a press 
conference  in  October.  “And 
the  other  four  days  I thinV 
maybe  we  really  are  on  top 
of  it” 

Referring  to  alarmist  pre- 
dictions of  electronic  confu- 
sion inside  nuclear  weapons 
or  in  early-warning  systems, 
he  said  his  own  hunch  was 
that  there  would  be  “incon- 
venience but  no  crisis".  But 
a report  for  the  British 
American.  Security  Informa- 
tion Council  called  on 
nuclear  states  - the  US  and 
Russia  especially  - to 
arrange  a threat  truce,  come 
off  the  alert  and  disengage 
their  systems  for  the  dura- 
tion. 

Armageddon  (If  that  is 
what  it  is  to  be)  is  arriving 
in  stages.  Some  swipe 
machines  have  already 
refused  to  recognise  credit 
cards  with  an  00  expiry  date; 
some  process  plants  have 
shut  down  prematurely; 
some  companies  have  suf- 
fered operating  failures.  This 
year,  around  August  21-22, 
yachtsmen,  ships’  captains 
and  aircraft  pilots  may  find 
their  GPS  navigation  receiv- 
ers have  docked  off  because 


Not  only  could  there  be 
trouble  at  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary next  year,  but  also  on 
December  31,  the  366th  day 
of  the  year,  not  to  mention 
October  10  2000,  which  wifi 
be  the  first  date  with  eight 
digits  in  it:  10/10/2000.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  March 
l,  2101  is  another  milestone, 
and  some  program  lan- 
guages are  end-timed  up  to 
the  year 2038... 

There  is  no  point  com- 
plaining that  the  change  of 
millennium  is  being  cele- 
brated on  the  wrong  date, 
even  though  the  last  tum-of- 
century  festivities  were  held 
at  the  end  of  1900.  not  1699, 
as  the  popular  science  writer 


worry  about 

Stephen  Jay  Gould  has 
noted.  Nor  can  you  escape 
by  converting  to  Judaism  or 
Islam,  for  whose  disciples 
next  year  will  be  respec- 
tively 5760  and  1420. 

Pur  this  anniversary  crisis 
has  been  thrust  upon  the 
world  by  the  very  apostles  of 
secular  progress  themselves, 
the  computer  programmers. 
Artificially,  they  have  lim- 
ited our  choices.  Pessimists 
may  sharpen  their  pencils 
and  make  a will.  Optimists 
may  stock  up  on  cans,  cash 
and  candles.  But  one  thing  is 
certain:  a lot  of  people, 
secretly,  will  be  praying  for 
a quick,  quiet  transit  into 
the  next  millennium 


^■So  mute  have  they-  'financial  institutions  - at 
that  Stock  market  airthori-  'least  in  the  west  - are 
ties  iu  both  New,.York  and  reportedly  among  the  best 


withdraw  all  their  money,  their  chips’ timers  win  reach 
although  banks  and  other  the  end  erf  their  programmed 


essential  to  the  Christian  ment  nerf  solar,  particles.  Or, 
faith  (and  to  Hinduism  also},  on  a more  mundane  JeyeL 


companies  to  anna  dean 
with  ■ investors.  Wonyingjy , 
the.  bodies  which  are  most 
confident  appear  to  be  the 
Qbbb  wMchhave^pent  least. j 
on  -testing  arid.'  replacing: 
their  systems^  ^ . - 

"The  ‘level  of  rhetoric  and?  ■ 
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Literalist  Bible  readers  take  the-mdMown  of.  tlaf  fihtar-.  the  ctmine  acconW^I  blCSer  than 
fee  second  millennium  AD-  dal  teystam  feared  hy-.fhfe-  - £S;  I . U1&&C1  - 

seriously  because  they  speculator  and  pfejlanfltc^  of  the  Cente-f^r  MiVnnfat  B WP  thin  If* 
equate  each  L000  years  _ to  pist  George  Soros,  among:  Stialies  at  Boston  Univer- 
one  day  of  God’s  erMflon.  otoets.  . -at  *$7+  with  the  ^nfostera"';  Reserve  is  readv  to 

Likathe  I7th  century  Bfeh^)  Soros’s  warning  Is/a^pd.  (which  is. what  he  calls  the'  SWbn  in  cash  to  meet  th! 
James  Ussher  ^ Iretend,  site  here  becaoso  ior  to  -:  alarmists)  fighting.  « Z En£  SwhiS^nter 
they,  reckon  *e  date  offee  the  behaviour,  of  zna^cet  • .wife  fee  "owls^or  opt*,  net  gosatos  are  ureine  each 
creation  at  about  4DO0BC.  players,  is  as’^ruchi.a'  fed  mists.  - • 

Sod  rested  on  the  ffirath  rtoM  maieta  M.  “Mm8nnIam  bng 

lay,  s*  feere  gwuM  be_a  fUnjamwiMfe.And  warning,"  crowed  the  from-  His  difficult  to  know  how 

atmrtrophe  at  tbs  end  of  the  it  Is  the  hom^facto^pQ-v  -pa^:  headUne  of  a 'British  worried  to  be. ‘■Probably  one 

^ ^ -«*  of  five  days  Jrakeup  in 

iy  a 1,000-year  golden  age  mechanical  fqtfor,  «whkij  weeks  ago.  The,-story  spoke  a add  sweat  thmimur  thin 
the  Millennium  proper)  wiU  trouble.,  c&pjmter^  of  panic  in.  official  cirSe*  thing  is  ^ £ 
wfore  fee  Second  Conrfng.  . vulnerable  geromnente,;^  fee  “worst-case  scenario",  we  think,"  said  John  Hamre 
Apocalyptic  fever  is  no  agencies,  power "companies,'  said  “mfflennial  nfelfdoWnP  US  deputy  defence  secretarv’ 


seriously  because  they 
equate  each  1,000  years;  to; 
one  day  of  God’s  cra&tkm. 
Lika  fee  17th  century  Bishop 
James  Ussher  in  Ireland, 
they,  reckon  fee  date  of  fee 
creation  at  about  4D0GBC. 
God  rested  cm  the  seventh 


prepared,  and  the  US  Federal 

I ‘I  wake  up  in 
a cold  sweat, 
thinking  this 
thing  is  much 
bigger  than 
we  think1 


iri  iMHIlFtll1*1  — yy ■ uuu  icoku 

haps  worse  — for  fee  earning',  day,  so-  there  should  be1  a 

•a iv.  - ■ — » — at  tWa  amt  nf  tTwa 


12  months.  ■ ■■■■; 

If  it  were  not  for  camputor 
programmers  we  would'  now 
be  looking  forward  to  the!  big 
anniversary  as  an  opportu- 
nity for  quiet  reflection,  or 


catastrophe  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  millennium  followed 
by  a 1,000-year  golden  age 
(the  'Millennium  .proper) 
before  the  Second  Coming. 

- Apocalyptic  fever  is  no 


Stialies  at ' Boston':  Univer- 

sltyv  with  fee;.  “TOostera" ; Reserve  is  ready  to  Issue 
(winch  is.  what  he  calls  the  |S(Jbn  In  «»rfh  to  meet  the 
alarmists)  fighting,  it  out  demand.  Meanwhile,  inter- 
wife the  "owls";  or  oyd-  net  gossips  are  urging  each 

“SSTm  . ' - . ; other  to  buy  gold  and  other 

^Mllmnnlrun  bug  panic  precious  metals, 
wsniing,"  crowed  the  fitha-  His  difficult  to  know  how 
^ge;  headline  of  a ‘British  worried  to  be.  “Probably  one 
Sunday  newspaper  three  out  of  five  days  I wake  up  in 


we  think,"  said  John  Hamre, 
US  deputy  defence  secretary, 


life.  Some  equipment,  includ- 
ing life  support  machines,  is 
said  to  be  vulnerable  on  Sep- 
tember 9 because  the  inter- 
nal clock  runs,  out  on  9/9/99. 
For  many  companies,  anti 
governments,  fiscal  2000  will 
begin  soon.  The  chief  econo- 
mist of  Deutsche  Bank  Secu- 
rities in  New  York,  Ed  Yar- 
deni,  has  warned  that  Year 
2000  computer  failures  could 
trigger  off  a global  recession. 

And  it  waaX  all  be  over 
one  year  from  today:  Same 
of  the  blame  belongs  to  Pope 
Gregory  XIII,  who  in  1582 
had  the  calendar  changed  to 
square  the  man-made  year 
with  the  solar  year.  Apart 
from  - losing  10  days  alto- 
gether, his  team  modified 
the  leap  year  rule,  dropping 
one  at  every  change  of  cen- 
tury except  for  one  divisible 
by  400  years.  So  2000  is  a 
leap  year  after  all.  How 
many  programmers  remem- 
bered that?  And  what  wifi 
happen  if  they  didn’t? 
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nurxwto  irtfrcitft^ ,tSOUi,t<,hCSl!B?r  should  a trial  be  meat  when  1 was  led  into 
had  been  moved  south ' of  agreed,  12  of  us,  fitun  the  17  court  and  very  nearly 
;fbe  river  on  a temporary  or  so  in  each  batch,  would  empanelled.  But  it  was  not 
bssiksQme  years  before  and,  be  selected  to.hear  the  case;  to  be.  A follow-  potential 
ah'c.-rijS  - fee-  way  with  The  rest. would  return  to  the: ^ juror,  who  'had*  earlier 


era!  more  trials  of  a 
naiutt  and  was,  in  any 
as  unbalanced  as  a fruit 
cake  - the  sort  ef  misfit 
who  In  former  times  would 
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^Sentibn.  it  was  as  simple 
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Thus  «Bd  l serve  the  cause 
of  justice,  truth  and  the 
British , way;  Henry  Fonda 
eat  your  heart  out  - 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Ten  years  ago,  hav- 
ing bowed  out  or 
house-building 
and  with  no  pre- 
vious experience 
of  inn-keeping.  Rick  and 
Anna  Abrehart  bought  the 
Plough  Inn.  a cosy  pub  in 
the  hamlet  of  Coldharbour, 
near  Dorking,  Surrey.  Inter- 
viewed for  this  column  at 
the  time,  the  couple  revealed 
their  early  teething  prob- 
lems - Including  Anna's  loss 
of  a stone  in  weight  during 
the  first  frantic  fortnight  - 
and  hopes  for  the  future. 

Now  it  seems  the  hard 
work  has  paid  off.  The  pub 
has  featured  in  the  Good 

Beer  Guide.  Good  Pub  Guide 

and  Which ? Guide  to  Country 
Pubs  since  the  Abreharts 
took  over. 

In  1996,  Rick,  a real  ale 
devotee,,  started  his  own 
in-house  brewery.  And  in 
November,  the  Campaign  for 
Real  Ale  presented  the  Abre- 
harts  with  the  Surrey  Pub  of 
the  Year  award 
But  beneath  the  idyllic 
rural  setting  - the  Plough 
sits  at  the  foot  of  Leith  Hill, 
one  of  the  highest  in  south- 
east England  - the  pub  busi- 
ness has  proved  increasingly 
tough  and  the  financial  pres- 
sures heavy.  Having  sold 
their  Surrey  home  for 
£200.000,  the  Abreharts 
bought  the  Plough  for 
£415,000,  with  a 20-year 
£230,000  mortgage  from  the 
finance  arm  of  Allied  Irish 
Bank  priced  at  4 percentage 
points  over  finance  houses' 
base  rate. 

uAt  one  point,  when  we 
were  paying  19.5  per  cent,  it 
was  horrendous,”  says  Anna. 
“We  were  very  green  when 
we  bought  the  pub.  We 
should  have  known  better.” 

After  much  negotiation,  the 
interest  rate  on  the  mort- 
gage has  since  been  reduced  : 
to  2.25  percentage  points 
over  base  rate.  They  now 
make  payments  of  £3,500  a 
month  in  summer  and  £2,500 
in  the  quieter  winter 
months;  they  hope  to  have 
paid  off  the  mortgage  by 
2006.  An  average  week’s  tak- 
ings are  £5,000,  compared 
with  £2.700  a decade  ago. 

Considering  the  punishing 
hours  - although  they  no 
longer  get  up  at  7am.  they 
are  rarely  asleep  before  lam 
- the  returns  are  modest  In 
their  first  year,  the  Abre- 
harts lost  £21,500  after 
spending  £20.000  on  a new 
kitchen  deemed  essential  by 
the  environmental  health 
inspectors,  and  £5,000  on  fur- 
ther improvements.  In  1998, 
profits  reached  £43,500. 
before  slowing  last  year  to 
about  £33.000.  As  well  as 
supporting  the  Abreharts, 
both  54,  the  pub  has  to  pro- 
vide a living  for  their  32- 
year-old  son,  David,  who  is 
its  full-time  chef. 

The  Abreharts  say  they 
are  “swimming  against  the 
tide"  of  increased  home 
entertainment  and  commer- 
cial pub  chains,  a shrinking 
population  of  rural  drinkers 
and  sharply  higher  over- 
heads. The  introduction  of 
the  non-domestic  rate,  which 
costs  them  about  £5,000  a 
year,  bas  been  the  single  big- 
gest increase. 

Their  response  has  been  to 
emphasise  what  makes  the 
Plough  different  from  its 
competitors.  Apart  from  its 
location  in  an  area  of  out- 
standing natural  beauty, 
which  makes  it  popular  with 
walkers,  the  Plough  has 
refused  to  go  the  way  or 
many  pubs  that  sell  only  keg 
beers  (which  have  a longer 
shelf-life  than  real  ales). 

Following  instructions  in  a 
book  published  by  the  Cam- 
paign for  Real  Ale,  and 
adapting  cold  water  tanks 
and  plastic  barrels,  Rick 


Anna,  son  David,  the  chef,  and  Richard  Abrehart;  the  brewer;  ‘swimming  against  the  tide*  of  home  entertainment 


Minding  Your  Own  Business 


Real  beer  brews  up 
better  hope  of  profit 

Justin  Marozzi  visits  an  award-winning  pub  but  finds  that 
inn-keeping  is  still  a struggle  against  other  attractions 


started  the  Leith  Hill  Brew- 
ery. Essentially  self-taught  - 
though  he  took  a three-day 
course  at  Sunderland  Uni- 
versity - he  spends  two  long 
days  a week  brewing.  His 
own  Crooked  Furrow  and 
T&llywhacker  are  among  the 
nine  real  ales  on  sale. 

From  a purely  commercial 
point  of  view,  brewing  54 
gallons  a week  might  not  be 
worth  the  time  It  demands, 
but  Rick  regards  it  as  a 
longer  term  marketing  strat- 
egy to  attract  drinkers.  “If  I 
had  £20,000  to  spare,  I would 
like  to  invest  in  a 2.5  barrel 
micro-brewing  plant.  Instead 
of  taking  12  hours  to  brew, 
the  beer  would  take  seven  or 
eight.  But  with  the  other  pri- 
orities, 1 can't  Justify  it." 

To  complement  the  exten- 
sive beer  selection,  and  in 
contrast  to  what  Anna  calls 


the  “plasticky  nursing  home 
food"  once  offered  at  the 
Plough,  she  and  David  have 
developed  a blackboard 
menu  of  home-cooked  food 
that  changes  daily  and 
ranges  from  the  classic  steak 
and  real  ale  pie  to  crispy 
Barbary  duck  breast  with 
almond  and  herb  stuffing 
and  orange  sauce.  Shopping 
expeditions  are  all  part  of 
the  weekly  work,  but  meat 
and  fish  are  delivered  from 
local  suppliers. 

Home-made  puddings  - 
such  as  coffee,  date  and  wal- 
nut pudding  and  banofee  pie 
- are  a particular  favourite. 
To  counter  the  trends 
towards  healthy  eating,  the 
two  fought  back  by  offering 
a choice  of  11  puddings. 

Mare  innovative?}*,  the 
Plough  is  turning  to  the 
Internet.  Several  weeks  ago. 


with  the  help  of  his  partner 
who  worked  on  it  free  of 
charge.  David  launched  a 
web  site  at  http://mem- 
be  rs.xoom.com/ThePIo  ugh. 
Traffic  has  been  light  so  far 
and  there  have  been  initial 
difficulties  with  the  search 
engines.  But  David  hopes  it 
win  Increase  the  pub's  pro- 
file, and  he  is  working  on 
building  links  from  tourist 
boards'  web  sites  and  publi- 
cations such  as  the  online 
version  of  Which?  Guide  to 
Country  Pubs.  “At  the  very 
least  it  looks  good  and  cre- 
ates a go-ahead  Image.” 

With  the  prospect  of  retir- 
ing in  seven  years,  the  big- 
gest question  the  Abreharts 
must  now  face  is  whether  to 
go  ahead  with  a £100,000- 
£150.000  refurbishment  of  the 
first  floor  that  would  give 
them  five  or  six  bedrooms  to 


let  They  have  outline  plan- 
ning permission  to  convert 
the  bam  next  to  the  pub  into 
staff  accommodation  - ie  for 
themselves. 

With  50  per  cent  occu- 
pancy. Richard  estimates  let- 
ting income  could  Increase 
turnover  by  as  much  as  40 
per  cent  “We're  very  handy 
for  Gatwick  airport  and  we 
get  lots  of  inquiries  for  bed 
and  breakfast.  Tourist 
boards  and  companies  are 
always  calling  us  up  for 
rooms  and  we're  turning 
them  away,  which  is  crimi- 
nal 

“But  until  Pm  in  a much 
healthier  financial  state,  I 
can't  do  it.  I hope  it  will  be 
possible  in  the  next  two 
years.” 

■ The  Plough  bin,  Coldhar- 
bour, Surrey  RH5  6HD;  tel 
0130&711793. 


The  Nature  of  Things 

The  hand  bone 
connected  to  . . . 

. the  motor  cortex.  Andrew  Derrington  reports 
on  research  into  vital  movements 


\ 


Have  you  ever 

played  with  one 
of  those 
fairground 

machines  where  you  try  to 
pick  up  a prize  with  a 
mechanical  arm  and  claw 
and  drop  it  down  a chute? 

I have,  many  times, 
without  success.  The 
manipulator  is  just  too 
complicated  for  me  to 
control. 

In  fact,  that’s  not  quite 
true.  My  hand  is  far  more 
complicated.  Twenty-nine 
separate  muscles  control  its 
finger  movements.  I can  use 
the  fingers  all  together  to 
wield  a hammer,  or  singly 
against  the  thumb  to 
position  a nail  with 
millimetre-perfect  precision. 
Nothing  in  the  whiid  of 
engineering  can  match  the 
range,  flexibility  and 
precision  of  human  hand 
movements. 

New  experimental 
techniques  are  giving 
scientists  the  first  detailed 
picture  of  the  command 
system  that  controls  the 
hand.  It  is  in  a part  or  the 
brain  called  the  motor 
cortex,  most  of  which  is  on 
the  lateral  surface  of  the 
brain  just  under  the  skull. 

The  picture  of  how  it 
works  is  being  pieced 
together  from  fragments 
revealed  by  stimulating  and 
recording  brain  and  muscle 
activity  in  stroke  patients, 
in  healthy  people  and  in 
rhesus  monkeys  whose 
hand  control  system  is 
similar  to  ours. 

As  well  as  providing 
research  data,  stroke 
patients  provide  an 
important  motivation  for 
this  branch  of  research. 
“There  are  over  100,000  new 
cases  of  stroke  every  year 
in  the  UK."  says  Roger 
Lemon  of  the  Institute  of 
Neurology  in  London,  one 
of  the  world's  leading 
researchers  on  the  control 
of  hand  movements. 

“Hand  movements  are 
often  affected  - usually 
permanently  - by  a stroke, 
life  without  skilled,  band 
movements  is  pretty 
miserable.  It  affects 
everything  you  do,"  Lemon 
says. 


One  of  the  hallmarks  of 
the  hand  control  area  in  the 

cortex  is  that  it  connects 

directly  to  the  neurones  in 
the  spinal  cord  that  activate 
muscles.  Transcranial 
magnetic  stimulation 
(TMS),  which  activates  the 
cortex  by  applying  a 
magnetic  pulse  to  the  scalp, 
activates  hand  muscles 
after  a very  short  interval  - 
too  short  a time  for  the 
signal  to  have  been 
switched  through 
intermediate  control 
centres.  Such  direct 
connections  are  only  found 
in  man  and  in  apes  and 
monkeys  that  have 
individual  finger 
movements. 

In  stroke  patients, 
damage  to  thin  direct  line 
from  cortex  to  hand 
muscles,  which  can  be 
revealed  by  TMS,  leads  to  a 
loss  of  manual  dexterity. 
Cortical  control  of  other 
parts  of  tbe  body,  such  as 
the  shoulder,  is  not.  so 
vulnerable. 

By  a combination  of  brain 
imaging  and  recording  from 
muscles  and  motor  cortex, 
through  electrical  or 
magnetic  sensors  on  the 
body  surface,  scientists  can 
tell  which  areas  of  the  brain 
control  hand  movements, 
and  when  they  are  active. 
But  understanding  how  it 
works  is  like  the  problem  a 
Martian  would  face  trying 
to  understand  the  game  of 
football  by  listening  to  a 
match  being  played  from 
outside  the  stadium.  TMS 
provides  extra  information: 
it  allows  the  Martian 
occasionally  to  throw  a 
firework  on  to  the  pitch  and 
see  if  it  results  in  a score. 

A good  way  to  get  a 
better  picture  is  to  record 
from  single  neurones  in  the 
motor  cortex  of  the  monkey 
while  it  performs  skilled 
hand  movements  to  control 
a sort  of  video  game.  This 
gives  our  Martian  a detailed 
record  of  the  actions  of 
some  of  the  players,  which 
can  be  pieced  together  with 
records  of  muscle  activity 
and  movements  of  the 
controls.  In  early 
experiments,  neurones 
could  only  be  recorded  one 


at  a time.  Recently  it  has 
become  possible  to  control 
multiple  electrodes  and 
record  up  to  Id  cortical 
output  neurones  at  once. 

During  the  course  of  a 
movement,  tbe  cortical 
neurones  form  teams  that 
work  together  or  against 
each  other.  As  the 
requirements  of  the 
movement  change,  the 
teams  break  up  and  reform. 
Some  Of  the  team  changes 
are  obvious  - the  fingers 
must  work  together  to 
grasp  a hammer  or  a tree 
branch  and  individually  to 
pick  up  a peanut.  The 
neurones  linked  directly  to 
the  finger  muscles  need  to 
form  new  teams  in  order  to 
change  grip. 

Often  the  team  changes 
are  more  subtle.  Some 
teams  have  a more  strategic 
role.  They  seem  to  be 
involved  in  planning, 
learning  and  rehearsing 
new  movements  by  working 
out  the  sequence  and  force 
of  muscle  contractions 
required.  In  Lemon's  lab,  a 
computer-controlled  robot 
can  introduce  gradual 
changes  in  tbe  operation  of 
the  monkey's  video-game 
controls  to  sec  how  the 
neurones  change  their 
activity  os  the  monkey 
adapts  to  the  new  task. 

The  problem  faced  by  the 
monkey  is  similar  to  the 
one  we  face  when  we 
change  cars  - the 
steering-wheel  and  the 
gearstick  require  slightly 
different  movements  to  get 
the  same  result.  Just  like 
the  monkey,  we  solve  this 
problem  effortlessly,  by 
modifying  the  commands 
we  send  to  the  muscles  in 
accordance  with 
information  arriving  in  the 
cortex  about  the  effect  of 
previous  commands. 

It  will  be  decades  before 
we  understand  tbe  brain's 
strategies  well  enough  to 
give  disabled  stroke 
patients  similar  flexibility. 
But  at  least  we  can  now 
watch  the  game  the  brain  is 
playing  and  start  to  work  it 
out. 

■ The  author  is  professor  of 
psychology  at  the  University 
of  Nottingham. 
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CHRISTMAS  CROSSWORD:  Wo  are  sorry  that  throe  dues  for  the  Christ- 
mas Eve  prize  puzzle  were  obscured.  They  were:  5 down  Deer  cooked  or 
otherwise  for  a saint  (Bede?)  with  one  child  i5,7).  7 down  Earths  to  use  with 
varabta  resesanco  tffl.  3a  down  Bom  tree,  lor  example,  with  space  tor  the 
moiryvH]  man  (10k  Correct  entries  omitting  these  answers  wffl  be  inckxled  r> 
Wednesday's  draw.  Solution  and  winners  next  Saturday. 


ACROSS 

1 Perfect  examples  of  cooked 
piecrust  iS) 

5 Battered  wives  left  in  spin 
edi 

9 Celebrity  autograph  of  Leo. 
for  example  (4.-1) 

10  Having  corporation  right 
inside  college  (Si 

12  Kind  of  roll.  A-E  etc?  (91 

13  A place  to  rest  in  France, 
in  the  dark  t5) 

14  Hollow  warning  of  school- 

16  Britis^Gbre  makes  one  see 
red  17) 

19  Loog-ofT.  perhaps,  if  sent 
back  vo  tree  (71 

21  Run-of-the-mill  emergency 
call?  Ring!  (2-2) 

24  utter  panic  t5> 

25  Deep  Breath?  13-6 1 

37  A Grearm  Tor  each  one  (6) 

28  Painter  brought  back  in 
Magritte's  sorrowful  period 
(8) 

29  Hemingway  or  Sterne 
navel?  (6) 

30  Regular  pattern  of  Gag  (8) 


Solution  9,876 


DOWN 

1 Bodies  of  policemen  domi- 
nate. mostly  (6) 

2 Tale  going  about,  after 
church..  I a Swiss  Cottage 
(Si 

3 Throw  off  balance  In  rid- 
ing-class (5 1 

4 Call  to  begin  fencing 
English  garden,  possibly 
(2JSi 

6 Mysteries  of  stormy  south- 
wind  (9) 

7 Energy  or  six,  initially  tak- 
ing on  Italy  trip  (8) 

8 Small  sets  ready  for  deliv- 
eries (8) 

11  Rounded  mass  of  world- 
wtthout-end  (4) 

15  Interviews  with  monarch, 
perhaps,  in  bouses  (9) 

17  Low -quality  coach,  not 
seen  by  15?  (9> 

18  Act  of  composing  (8) 

20  Hi-considered  outbreak  f4) 

21  Esparto  growing  wild  in 
Barcelona,  perhaps  (7) 

22  Girl  out  of  breath  (6) 

23  Supporting  bottom?  (6) 

26  Having  come  up  from 
Paris,  engaged?  (5) 

Solution  9,869 
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Address. 


WINNERS  9.869:  Mrs  BAT.  Ashton,  Seveooaks,  Kent:  A.C.R. 
Bull.  Canterbury.  Sent-  D.  Fairhurn,  Kenilworth,  Warwicks. 
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This  deal,  from  a Christmas 
simultaneous  pairs  event 
featuring  famous  hands, 
stumped  everyone.  Clearly, 
the  problem  is  dazzling  - not 
one  usually  omnipotent 
dummy  managed  to  find  the 
solution,  preferring  to  con- 
cur with  the  refrain: 
“Couldn't  be  made,  partner." 
N 
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North  East  South  West 
1NT  NB 

3NT 

West  led  54  against  the  stan- 
dard game  contract,  dummy 
ducked.  East  played  104.  and 
declarer  won  with  Q4.  With 
eight  tricks  available,  clubs 
must  be  attacked  to  provide 
the  ninth. 

However,  when  declarer 
leads  a club  from  band.  East 
can  win,  return  his  remain- 
ing diamond,  and  West  can 


cover  whatever  South  plays. 
Whether  declarer  ducks  in 
dummy  or  not,  West  can 
clear  the  suit  and.  when  he 
regains  tbe  lead  with  A*,  he 
can  cash  Ms  diamond  win- 
ners to  deny  South  his  ninth 
trick. 

Declarer  could  do  better 
by  crossing  to  dummy  to 
lead  a club.  Now,  the  pres- 
sure is  on  East  to  rise  with 
KA,  and  lead  his  last  dia- 
mond, otherwise  West's 
entry  is  blown  before  the 
diamonds  are  established. 
East  should  definitely 
pounce  with  his  KA  - if 
South  holds  AA,  KA  is  use- 
less anyway  - but  will  be? 

Rather  than  relying  on 
defensive  errors,  however, 
on  this  layout  the  declarer 
can  ensure  his  contract. 
Winning  the  first  trick  looks 
so  obvious  and  natural  that 
no  one  noticed  that  it  was 
the  error.  If  South  ducks 
East's  104,  be  still  has  two 
stoppers  in  the  suit  and. 
when  East  returns  a dia- 
mond - as  he  surely  will  - 
South  can  win  and  clear  the 
clubs  any  way  be  wishes. 
When  East  gains  the  lead 
with  KA,  he  has  no  diamond 
left  to  lead.  Unless  West 
holds  both  AA  and  KA  - only 
a one  ia  four  chance  - the 
contract  is  safe. 

Paul  Mendelson 


The  late  world  champion 
Tigran  Petrosian,  who  rarely 
lost  a game,  was  involved  in 
two  celebrated  scores heet 
disputes.  He  liked  to  write 
down  his  intended  move, 
cover  It  up.  then  check  the 
board  for  blunders. 

But  Bobby  Fischer,  in  the 
1970  USSR  v World  match, 
complained  that  Petrosian's 
procedure  was  distracting 
and  thus  illegal.  He 
demanded  that  the  move  be 
made  before  it  was  written 
down. 

Nowadays,  many  top  GMs 
write  down  the  move  first, 
yet  the  referee,  fearing  a 
Fischer  walk -out.  ruled 
against  Petrosian,  who 
grumbled  that  he  had  to 
break  the  habit  of  years  and 
blamed  tbe  incident  for  his 
defeat  in  the  match. 

Later  Petrosian  met  Viktor 
Korchnoi,  then  a high-profile 
defector,  in  a world  title 
eliminator.  When  Korchnoi 
stopped  recording  his  moves 
during  a time  scramble,  the 
referee  waited  till  they 
reached  the  move  40  control, 
then  asked  him  to  update  his 
scoresheet. 

Petrosian  protested  that 
Korchnoi  was  effectively 
receiving  advice  as  to  how 
many  moves  had  been  made. 
Again  he  was  right,  and  the 
rules  now  forbid  the  arbiter 
indicating  that  the  players 


% 


v 

i 


* 


have  reached  the  time  con- 
trol. 

A classic  clock  trap  occurs 
when  a player  relies  on  his 
own  or  his  opponent’s  score- 
sheet  to  confirm  he  has  not 
overstepped.  Cases  are  < 
legion  where  moves  have 
been  recorded  twice,  and  a 
GM  even  lost  on  time  by 
writing  his  name  in  the 
space  intended  for  move  one. 
The  moral:  if  you  are  short 
of  time,  ensure  your  move 
count  is  accurate. 

No  1284 

White  mates  in  two  moves, 
against  any  defence  (by  A 
Ellerman).  Definitely  a 
brain-teaser;  this  problem 
won  a trophy,  and  earlier 
solvers  have  taken  hours  to 


come  up  with  the  wrong  key. 
Crack  it  in  under  an  hour 
and  you're  doing  well.. 
Solution,  Back  Page 

Leonard  Barden 
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Sons  and  daughters  of  Woodstock  say  ‘ 
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Gerald  Celente  maintains  that  the  gulf  between  the  MUlennium  Generation  and  tihteir  *b£iQbir  ideals 

Watch  out  - here  Generation  hit  TV  screens  In  “degrade"  Saddam  Hussein’ s mil-  thinkers  and  doers,  so  too  is  the.  ronmentaUy  safe,  durable  and  -When  the  -b6^||P9-wid  in  environmentalists  - not  the  way 

they  come.  Their  February  last  year.  They  showed  itary  capability;  Millennium  Generation.  The  multi-purpose,  hemp  sales-  from  fevdlt  a psytioldgi^  ga^aepa-  - it  was  in' the  1960s  and  19708. 

pockets  are  Oiled  up  live  on  the  CNN  network  As  well  as  being  politically  leaders  are  among  the  computer  clothing  to  luggage  are  Tight:  in  .rated  jKppis.  ■ ; From  drags  to  sexual  rela- 


Watch  out  - here 
they  come.  Their 
pockets  are  Oiled 
with  cash,  their 
minds  are  crammed  with  ideas 
and  they  are  not  afraid  to  dream. 

Marketing  men  want  to  sell  to 
them,  and  corporations  want  to 
pick  their  brains  and  exploit 
their  talents.  Politicians,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  wish  they  had 
never  been  born.  They  are  the 
Millennium  Generation  - 
“M-Gen". 

Born  between  1980  and  1995, 
there  are  as  many  in  the  US 
today  as  there  were  in  the  Wood- 
stock  generation  which  rocked 
the  world  in  the  1960s.  More  than 
70m  strong,  these  children  of  the 
baby  boomers  are  a revolution  in 
waiting,  ready  to  accept  the  pass- 
ing of  the  torch  which  can  re- 
ignite the  anti -establishment 
movement  their  parents  started. 
Members  of  the  Millennium 


Generation  hit  TV  screens  In 
February  last  year.  They  showed 
up  live  on  the  CNN  network 
before  a worldwide  audience  to 
protest  against  the  Clinton 
administration’s  threat  to  use 
force  against  Iraq. 

In  a publicity  drive  that  went 
sour,  the  administration  had 
sent  its  top  three  foreign  policy 
guns  to  Ohio  State  University  to 
win  public  support  for  its  mili- 
tary policy.  Bat  instead  of  ends- 
ing  through  middle  America, 
they  were  stopped  by  a barrage 
of  new-mfllennium  dissenters. 

Reminiscent  of  the  Vietnam 
war  years,  but  without  the 
beards  and  beads,  this  group  of 
articulate  and  informed  college 
students  faced  down  the  Clinton 
advisers.  Though  they  helped 
force  the  administration  to 
shelve  its  policy,  the  president 
ultimately  ordered  last  month’s 
all-out  missile  attack  on  Iraq  to 


“degrade”  Saddam  Hussein’s  mil- 
itary capability.1 

As  well  as  being  politically 
informed,  M-Gen  is  socially 
active.  Its  efforts,  as  much  as  the 
effects  of  the  Aslan  economic  dis- 
location, have  sapped  sales  of 
Nike  footwear.  Faced  with  an 
operating  loss,  of  35  per  cent,  the 
company  lost  more  Bales  as  these 


intelligentsia,  the  envirbnmen-  vogue. 


clothing  to  luggage  .aro right;  ip.  rated  thamtf 


tally  committed,  and  the  street- 
wise educated.  These  are  the 


-When  the  bocaners-^'weTe^isi 


But  where  marketing  -men  are  . tog  to  the  Beatles  -and  ifce  rioors, 
really  out  of  touch  is  when  thcy  ' their  parents:  .wdralnnnaafaig  to 


‘‘influentials'VAiid  what  they  do, . try  to  sell  their  goods  by  pfttihg;  Lawrence  WeHt  and  Pmy  .eomo. 


most  follow. 

The  smart  money  has  polished 
its  pitch  to  take  its  share  of  tin 


. From  drugs  to  sexual  rela- 
tions. both  generations  under- 
stand there^are  no  rules,  to  the 
gamel-And  when  it  comes  to  poli- 
tics, no  generation  gap  exists. 
Children  of  all  ages  Increasingly 


activists  turned  up  the  heat  with  $124bn  millennium  teens  are  esti- 


daima  that  Nike  ran  sweatshops,  mated  to.  have  spent  last  year. 


Among  their  peers,  the  word  on  Not  all  are  "savvy”  consumers, 


the  street  quickly  spread:  “Man, 
you're  a sucker.  It  cost  Nike  (5 
to  make,  them  and  they  got  you 
for  H5Q.” 

Of  course,  not  all  the  members 
of  this  generation  are  activists  or 
revolutionaries.  Only  a small 
percentage  of  baby  boomers  pro- 
tested against  the  war  in  Viet- 


as  the  ad  hype  goes  or  their  par- 
ents would  tike  to  believe.  Most 
will  stOl  buy  “the  look",  with  the 
hope  that  if  they  play  the  part 
they  will  be  in  the  in-crowd. 

But  even,  the  infiuenttels  want 
the  right  “look”.  That’s  why 
fashionable  companies.'  like  cos- 
metics peddlers,  brag  on  their 


the  M-Gen  against'  the  boomers'.  - They  were  getting  higfr  -^Lfid  Children  at  all  ages  Increasingly 
These  critics  portray  the  kids  as  .toughing  ft  up  with  Cheecb  and  believe  the  system  is  corrupt, 
hip  and'  their  parents  as  out  of  Chong;  their  parents  were'  drink-  and  that  a large  number  of  politl- 
tonch.  What  they  have  missed  ' Log  scotch  and  watching  comedi-  dans  serve-for  personal  gain  and 
seeing  are  the  opportunities  that  aps  George  Burns,  aad  Grade  - the  special  interests  that  bank- 
can  be  gained  by  emphaaktog  Allen.  The .. kJd$-~yrere  yelling  -roll  tbetr  campaigns.  - 
the  similarities  of  these  two  “Hell  no,  I wont  go^  [to  fight  In  This  tune  and.  the  time  is 


seeing  are  the. opportunities  that 
wm  be  gained . by  emphasising 
the  similarities  of  these  two 
“blended”  generations. 

Take  the  blitz  by  France’s  Mil- 
lennium Generation  when 
500,000  high  sehool  students  pro- 
tested on  the  streets  against 
crowded  and  poorly  equipped 


Thin  time  — and  the  -time,  is 


Vietnam J,  the  parents  were:  soon  - when  the  youth. of  the 


intoning:  “It’s  your  country. 
right  or  riong,"  ..v.. 

Today,  it’s  a dS&rent  story. 
The  generation'  -gap-  is ' .one 
marked  by  years,  .Hof  ideals.  The 


schools,  unlike  the  mayhem  erf . parents,  for  the  meet  .pari*  Heel 


country  protest,  they  win  not  be 
teargassed  by  . police  and  pum- 
melled by:  contraction  workers. 
And  this  time,  unlike  the  1960s, 
parents  will  be  campaigning 
hand  in  hand  with  their  chil- 


nam  or  marched  for  civil  rights  - MTV  ada.  that  they  don’t  torture 
and  women’s  rights.  But  just  as  - rabbits  to  .test  their  cosmetics, 
the  boomer  generation  was  And  hemp  (the  kind  Bill  Clinton 
defined  by  a leading  core  of  can  inhale).  Is  Up.  Seen  as.envi- 


1968,  when  student  marchers 
were  met  by  dub-swinging  pen- 
dames.  the  protesters  of  1998 
were  treated  with  respect  by 
a sympathetic  government. 


used  and  abused'  at  workl  . They  dren. 


are  seen  a*  Kvhjg;  examples  by 
the  M-Gen  of  w^  the^  should 
avoid  the'. . corpora  to-’  scene. 
Today's  parents,  and  children  are 


■ Gerald  Celente  is  director  of  the 
Trends  Research  Institute  in  Wti- 
nebeck,  New  York  State,  and 

author  of  Trends  2000  (Warner). 


Lunch  with  the  FT 


The  evergreen 
talisman  of 


the  smart  set 


Holly  Finn  meets  Eleanor  Lambert,  95-year-old 
grande  dame  of  American  fashion  publicists 


Eleanor  Lambert  shivers  down  cashmere-  tury  old  in  an  industry  that 
makes  macaroni  coated  spines  when  It  is  celebrates  youth  to  such  an 
and  cheese  styl-  announced  every  year.  extreme  that  models  look 

ish.  When  she  Lambert  organised  the  like,  and  often  are,  breast- 
requests  a helping  first  biannual  Fashion  Press  less  teenagers.  But  then,  vin- 
at  The  Carlyle  Hotel's  mid-  Week  and  is  credited  with  tage  is  making  a comeback, 
day  buffet,  those  within  ear-  inspiring  the  co-ordinated  In  New  York  William  Doyle’s 
shot  suddenly  scowl  at  the  fashion  shows  of  today.  At  biannual  vintage  couture 
carefully  selected  wisps  of  the  shows  she  still  attends  in  auction,  now  in  its  15th  year, 
dry  spinach  on  their  plate  New  York,  Lambert  is  is  more  popular  than  ever. 


dry  spinach  on  their  plate 


is  more  popular  than  ever. 


and  consider  eating  heaps  of  always  seated  in  the  front  At  Christie's,  a Levi's  denim 


mange  goo  instead.  row  and  is  the  only  person  jacket  from  1910  recently 

Lambert  - the  fashion  to  whom  those  with  gravity-  sold  for  $4J)25. 
iblicist  who  launched  Bill  defying  hair  and  soldered-on  These  days  you  don’t  toss 


publicist  who  launched  Bill  defying  hair  and  soldered-on 
Blass,  Oscar  de  la  Renta, 


Claire  McCardell  and 
Charles  James  - was  twenty- 
something when  The  Carlyle 
opened  in  1930.  Now  95,  she 
doesn't  waste  time  waiting 
for  me  to  get  up  and  offer 
my  cheek.  As  she 
approaches,  she  gives  a brisk 
double-kiss  to  the  air 
instead. 

“The  funniest  thing  just 
happened,”  she  chuckles  as 
she  sits.  “Have  you  heard  of 
relay  calling?"  A young 
friend  who  can't  talk  had 
just  phoned  her.  Typing  his 


When  women 
complain 
their  work  is 
unrecognised 
she  has  a 
simple 

solution:  ‘Get 
over  it* 


out  a vintage  Balenciaga. 
You  pay  homage  to  style 
that  lasts.  Lambert,  a dimin- 
utive, no-nonsense  woman  in 
a profession  she  calls  “one  of 
persuasion”,  has  persisted. 
To  today's  fashion  folk,  she 
has  became  less  a ground- 
breaking guru  than  a taUs- 


Beanor  Lambert;  then  and  now:  after  dx  decades  n the  pubfic  relations  business,  greeters  genuflect  to  her 


' r ‘ • CeS  DwwnffToW  Ricf 


'Oh.  everybody's  suppose.” 


pauses.  By  train?  By  bus?  most  fond  - of  . the  1950s. 


man  of  smartness  - both  famous  when  they’re  old,"  Her  client  roster  might  be  She's  still  thinking.  “Oh,  I ‘‘That’s  when  clothes  were 

meanings.  Think  elbow-  she  says  later,  “and  if  you  considered  old  guard,  but  know,”  she  says  finally.  “I.  • the  chicest,  dressiest,”  she 

length  gloves,  think  maca-  keep  on  doing  it  you  keep  Lambert's  no  geriatric.  Her  eloped  with  a young  man.”  says,  “People  really  adorned 

roni  and  cheese.  getting  more  famous  until  social  schedule  is  chock-full  Lambert  seems  to  remem-  themselves  every  day."  It 


ronl  and  cheese.  getting  mot 

Choosing  buffet  over  A la  you’re  gone, 
carte,  she  leaves  behind  her  In  a portr 
slick  black  lacquer  cane  and  took  of  he 


Lambert  seems  to  remem-  themselves  every  day." 


nite  gone.”-  and  she  still  attends,  events  ber  only  what  is  Important'  was  also  when  women 

In  a portrait  Cedi  Beaton  like  the  annual  “Party  of  the  to  her,  regardless  of  how  became  more  interested  in 


took  of  her  as  a young  Year"  given  by  the  Costume  that  appears  to  others,  * business  and  careers,  when 


steers  her  way  across  the  woman  - arms  propped  atop  Institute  at  the  Metropolitan  which  helps  explain  why  she  1 “it  became  fashionable  to  be 


end  of  the  conversation,  he  sunglasses  genuflect  They  restaurant  unassisted.  A an  overturned  rake,  chin  Museum  of  Art  every  Decern-  has  prevailed  so  long  in  the  busy”. 


transmitted  it  to  an  interme-  kneel  to  greet  this  woman.  waiter  adds  a few  spears  of  resting  on  crossed  hands,  ber.  Lambert  came  up  with  overly  suggestible,  insecure  ' It's  fashionable  again,  but 


diary  who  then  spoke  his  Every  autumn  and  spring,  asparagus  to  her  plate,  but  hair  slick,  brows  arched  - the  idea  for  the  party  50  world  of  fashion.  She:  is  Lambert  is  puzzled  by  the 


words  for  him.  “Hello,  dear  it  is  the  designers'  devilish  Lambert  isn’t  much  enter- 


lady,"  was  his  greeting. 


job  to  send  forth  clothes  that  tained  by  them. 


In  her  checked  pants  tunic  seduce  the  press  and  public  Jessie  Araskog,  wife  of  the  whistle. 


she's  as  attention-grabbing  yeans  ago.  Today  she  regrets  always  the  PR  woman,  response  of  women,  and  of 
as  Bacall  teaching  Bogart  to  that  events  like  it  have  steering  the  conversation . designers,  to  I990s-type  free- 


suit  with  a turban  wrapped  into  talking  them  up  today  chairman  of  ITT.  approaches 


though  Lambert 


round  her  head.  Belgian  and  sky-rocketing  sales  next  our  table  to  say  hello.  She  gushes  about  other  people, ' ribly  rich,”  she  says,  and  so  about  them. 


become  “elitist”.  “Most  back  to  her  clients  and  the  dom.  When  women  complain 
people  with  style  are  not  ter-  ideas  she  has  for  stories  that  their  work  is  unrecog- 


nised. for  instance,  she  has  a 


shoes  on  ber  feet  and  Ver-  season  The  Sunday  before  saw  an  article  about  Lam-  at  least  about  her  clients,  tend  not  to  get  invitations.  In  1978,  she  published  a simple  solution.  "Get  aver 


dura  ear-rings  at  her  lobes,  each  fashion  week,  Eleanor  bert  in  the  Palm  Beach  Post  she  is  deprecating  about  her-  “The  people  with  charm  and  pamphlet  called  Quips  and  it.”  Becoming  “used  to  being 


Lambert  is  both  dear  lady  Lambert  hosts  a traditional  “You  looked  like  a prom 
and  something  fiercer.  She  luncheon  at  her  Fifth  Ave-  queen,”  she  coos,  before  tak- 


self. 

Explaining  why  Bill  Blass, . 


style  have  to  he  taken." 


Quotes  About  Fashion,  which  second  tier,  being  Adam’s 


Born  in  CrawfordsvlUe,  m-  included  Dorothy  Parker's  rib"  is  just  a bad  habit 


has  been  in  the  public  rela-  nue  apartment  It  is  worlds  ing  her  leave.  This  is  what  Mark  Birley.  Joan  & David,  inois,  Lambert  left  - in  the  query:  "Where's  the  man 

tions  business  for  six  away  from  the  double-  New  York  society  does  when  Gabhan  O’Keeffe,  and  Save  go-getter  American  way  - could  ease  the  heart  like  a 


IT' she  chafes  at  the  direc- 


away  from  the  double-  New  York  society  does  when  Gabhan  O’Keeffe,  and  Save  go-getter  American  way  - could  ease  the  heart  like  a tion  of  American  design 

kissing  frenzy,  and  remains  it  encounters  The  Empress  Venice  Inc,  among  others,  when  she  was  17.  When  satin  gown?”  For  Lambert,  today.  It  . is  because  she  sus- 


decades.  kissing  frenzy,  and  remains  it  encounters  The  Empress  Venice  Inc,  among  others,  when  she  was  17.  When  satin  gown?”  For  Lambert  today,  it  . is  because  she  sus- 

In  1940,  she  founded  the  a coveted  invitation  for  of  Seventh  Avenue  at  lunch,  still  rely  on  her  for  their  asked  bow,  without  much  he  was  in  New  York.  Her  pects  a lack  of  individual 

International  Best  Dressed  those  covering  the  catwalk.  The  Empress  is  gracious,  public  relations,  she  just  money,  she  got  to  New  York  late  second  husband,  Sey-  conviction.  “The  whole  thing 
List,  which  even  now  sends  Lambert  is  almost  a cen-  but  smartly  deflects  deiflea-  says:  “1  still  have  ideas.  I to  begin  her  career,  she  mour  Kerkson.  was  the  love  is  getting  too  homogenised,” 


List,  which  even  now  sends  Lambert  is  almost  a cen-  but  smartly  deflects  deiflea- 


mour  Kerkson.  was  the  love  is  getting  too  homogenised,” 
of  her  life  and  when  she  she  says.  “I  don't  know  what 


Home  Truths  / Waiter  Ellis 


talks  about  him,  her  profes- 
sionally modest  veneer  melts 


the  bell  is  going  on." 
Lambert  doesn’t  damn  the 


A juror  who  lacked  conviction 

There  are  democrats  short-term  relocation,  had  departure  area  and  await  remonstrated  with  me  for  have  been  confined  to  an 

and  there  are  rat-  never  made  it  back.  The  reallocation.  running  in  the  corridor,  was  asylum.  We  gallant  12  - 

ionalists  and  there  judges  and  barristers  must  That  was  it,  then.  Half  an  discharged  when  he  widow,  the  baker,  the 

are  those  who  are  be  kicking  themselves.  hour  later,  I was  assigned  a appeared  to  inform  the  ketmaker  and  nine  ot 


for  a moment.  Like  Diana  efforts  of  all  designers.  She 
Vreeland,  the  legendary  edi-  cites  Isabel  Toledo,  who  in 


tor  of  Vogue,  whom  she  autumn  1907  showed  gauzy 
knew,  Lambert  was  besotted  dresses  with  flaghoa  erf  cardi- 


with  her  husband  and  fruit-  nal-red  ribbon  at  the  neck, 
fol  in  her  work,  ft  was  possi- . as  "serious  - and  concen- 


and  there  are  rat-  never  made  it  back.  The 
ionalists  and  there  judges  and  barristers  must 
are  those  who  are  be  kicking  themselves. 


_JL  are  those  who  are 
willing  to  do  jury  service. 


reallocation.  running  in  the  corridor,  was  asylum.  We  gallant  12  - the 

That  was  it,  then.  Half  an  discharged  when  he  widow,  the  baker,  the  mar- 
hour  later,  I was  assigned  a appeared  to  inform  the  ketmaker  and  nine  others 


ble  to  be  both,  she  says,  t rated”.  Anna  SuJ.  who 
“because  he  was  besotted  dressed  the  “grunge”  era  in 


with  me,  too". 


'romantic  costumes 


Of  the.  fashion  eras,  she  is  night”,  is  worth  watching. 


Stm,  like  a matriarch  does 
of  her  progeny,  aheexpects 
more  of  the  Americans  she 
helped  to  establish.  Virgin 
Airlines  Impresses  her  more. 
“The  one  r want  to  meet  is 
that  Branson,”  says  Lam- 
bert. *He's  the  raid."  - 

.Ifs:time  for  dessert,  and  I 
mi  my  plate  with  five  riiffrr- 
ent  sweets.  Lambert  insists 
on  just  one,  cheesecake,  and 
assures  me  it’B  “the  best  in 
town”. 

After  limeh,  her  driver 
delivers  us  to  Kleinberg 
Sherrill,  a luxury  accessories 
company  with  a boutique  on 
Manhattan's  Upper  East 
Side,  also  a client  Approach- 
ing the  shop.  Lambert  waves 
her  cane  towards  a pile  of 
big  black  garbage  bags 
heaped  on  the  pavement. 
“See.  those?”  she  says,  “I 
found  eight  of  those  in  my 
basement  years  ago  [full  of 
fabric],  and  now  I'm  uphol- 
stering half  the  bouse.  I feel 
like  I bad  a blessing  Grom 
heaven. 

' For  all  her  public  relating, 
Lambert  makes  a simply 
substantive  statement  fash- 
ion may  happen  under  swish 
white  tents  in  New  York, 
Paris  and  Milan,  but  style 
can  be  found  in  your  base- 
ment The  Empress,  it  turns 
out,  has  clothes. 


Upstairs,  in  the  jury  court  and  took  my  seat  as  judge,  via  the  clerk,  that  he  blameless  and  true  - slunk 


My  summons  to  judge  the  assembly  area,  the  scene  part  of  its  standing  jury,  didn't  like  the  colour  of  the  out  into  the  rain. 


guilt  or  innocence  of  my  fel-  resembled  a provincial  air-  Then  I waited.  And  I waited,  defendant's  eyes.  Even  his  Week  two  was  worse  than 


low  citizens  came  nearly  20  port  lounge.  About  100  The  bailiff,  a gentle,  charm-  withdrawal,  however,  was  week  one.  My  nightmare 


years  after  I first  moved  to  people,  dressed  in  every-  ing  man,  came  oat  from  not  enough  to  secure  my  now  was  that  after  an  easy 


London, 


entirely  by  surprise. 


took  me  thing  from  pinstripes  to  time  to  time  to  keep  us  selection. 


For  reasons  too  self-indul-  on  comfy  chairs  reading  old 
gent  to  go  into,  the  call  copies  of  Hello!  or  queued 


shell  suits,  either  sat  around  informed  of  developments. 


start,  1 would  be  caught  up 


could  hardly  have  come  at  a 
worse  time.  1 hod  already 
managed  to  postpone  my 


for  tea  and  toast  at  the 
self-service  cafeteria. 

I had  arrived  at  10  o'clock. 


service  for  a month  on  the  believing  this  to  be  the  cor- 
basis  that  I was  due  to  rect  starting  time.  In  fact.  I 


attend  a wedding  in  San  should  have  been  there  an 
Francisco:  my  request  for  a hour  before  to  listen  to  the 


further  deferral  until  next  bailiff  and  his  deputy 
year  met  with  a firm,  if  instruct  us  on  the  etiquette 


The  accused 
faced  several 
more  trials 
and  was  as 
unbalanced 


Come  the  Thursday,  I had  in  some  horrendously  com- 
just  about  had  enough,  plicated  case  that  would 


Then,  out  of  the  blue,  I entrap  me  in  the  Borough 
found  myself  engaged  in  for  weeks  on  end. 


what  local  papers  used  to  A fellow-traveller  In  the 


refer  to  as  the  “sequel”  to  departure  lounge  told  me 
an  alleged  robbery.  L cannot  darkly  that  ber  trial  was 


go  into  the  case.  Suffice  it  to  entering  its  third  week  and 
say  that  we  were  less  than  that  she  had  .been  warned  it 


incisive  in  our  verdict  After  could  even  spill  over  into 
an  impressive  deliberation,  the  new  year.  Another 


polite,  refusal. 


and  protocols  surrounding 


Thus  it  was  that  i first  our  bo  unden  duty.  Had  I 


r_  • , . . j_ . during  which  the  extreme  lamented  the  fact  that  this, 
as  a UUlt  CaK6  reluctance  of  an  English  was  his  fifth  spell  of  duty. 


Jury  to  convict  anyone  with-  But  I need  not  have  wor- 


traipsed  into  Knlghtsbridge  missed  much?  Apparently  But  our  journey  in  pursuit  out  compelling  proof  was  rfed.  Having  been  sworn  in 

Crown  Court,  in  the  Bar-  not  A laconic  young  man.  of  truth  was  indefinitely  triumphantly  on  display,  we  a second  time,  I found 

ough,  on  a damp  Monday  who  looked  as  if  he  might  postponed.  proclaimed  our  defendant  myself  discharged  entirely 

morning.  Knlghtsbridge?  be  a teacher  or  a bank  clerk,  The  afternoon  session,  not  guilty.  by  a smiling  judge  when -he 


morning.  Knlghtsbridge?  be  a teacher  or  a bank  clerk,  The  afternoon  session, 
That  was  odd  for  a start,  filled  me  in  in  five  minutes,  starting  at  2pm.  turned  out 
The  Borough,  a Dickensian  Our  names  would  be  to  be  no  more  eventful  than 


proclaimed  our  defendant  myself  discharged  entirely 


not  guilty. 


by  a smiling  judge  when -he 


At  this,  the  judge  shook  discovered  that  one  of  my 


corner  of  old  London, 
wedged  in  between  Black- 


Our  names  would  be  to  be  no  more  eventful  than  his  head  and  revealed  not  fellow  jurors  hmi  to  catch  a' 
called  some  time  in  the  next  the  morning,  and  by  five  I only  that  the  fellow  now  train  by  4.30  at  the  latest  on 


few  hours,  he  told  me,  and  was  back  home,  vaguely  dls-  gazing  blankly  at  us  from  Friday  afternoon  and  could 


the  dock  had  a number  of  not  guarantee  to  give  the 


friars  and  the  Elephant  and  we  would  each  be  assigned  satisfied.  the  dock  had  a number  of  not  guarantee  to  give  the 

Castle,  is  not  best  known  for  to  a court  At  this  point  we  On  the  Tuesday,  there  previous  convictions  for  rob-  case  her  Uninterrupted 
its  access  to  Harrods.  It  would  be  a standing  jury,  was  a brief  Hurry  of  excite-  bery,  but  that  he  faced  sev-  attention.  It  was  as  simple 

turned  out  that  tbe  court  Later,  should  a trial  be  moot  when  I was  led  into  era]  more  trials  of  a similar  as  th«t- 

had  been  moved  south  of  agreed,  12  of  us,  from  the  17  court  and  very  nearly  nature  and  was,  in  any  case.  Thus  did  I serve  the  cause 

the  river  on  a temporary  or  so  in  each  batch,  would  empanelled.  But  it  was  not  as  unbalanced  as  a fruit  of  justice,  truth,  and  the 

basis  some  years  before  and,  be  selected  to  bear  the  case,  to  be.  A fellow  potential  cake  - the  sort  of  misfit  British  way.  Henry-  Fonda 


basis  some  years  before  and, 
as  is  Che  way  with 


Thus  did  I serve  the  cause 
of  justice,  truth,  and  'the' 
British  way.  Henry- Fonda 


The  rest  would  return  to  the  juror,  who  had  earlier  who  in  former-times  would  eat  your  heart  out. 


JppJil  u»USp 
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PERSPECTIVES 


The  story  so  far.  Patrick 
Laurie,  art  expert  on  ike 
threats  of  extinction  facing 
mankind,  has  hired  London 
investigator  Jane  Astor  to 
discover  why  he  was  mysteri- 
ously attacked  and  savagely 
beaten. 

Laurie  runs  a Doomsday 
web  site  ichich  studies  the 
natural  and  technological 
perils  that  threaten  the 
human  race. 

Has  Laurie,  unknowingly . 
exposed  a particularly  reck- 
less example  of  scientific 
adventurism  or  corporate 
greed  - something  that  could 
spell  the  aid  of  mankind? 

Astor.  a 34-year -old  post- 
feminist.  is  not  a conven- 
tional private  investigator. 
She  is  too  rich  and  singular 
for  that.  And  her  assistant- 
cum-lovcr  is  a 21-ycar-old 
urho  practises  trance  dancing. 
An  odd  couple,  indeed  - 
launched,  on  their  strongest 
case . 

P re-millennial  ten- 
sion - Tear  of  the 
new  millennium  - 
seems  to  be  in 
short  supply,  yet 
we  were  promised  such  a lot 
of  it. 

I am  not  saying  that  all 
6bn  or  us  are  travelling 
towards  January  1 2000  in  a 
mood  of  untrammelled  opti- 
mism. But  where  is  the  pes- 
simism as  we  approach  the 
end  of  the  millennium? 
Where  are  the  omens, 
plagues,  famines,  unsched- 
uled eclipses  and  rivers  of 
freezing  blood?  Why  aren't 
more  people  flinging  them- 
selves off  rooftops  as  we 
embark  on  the  Age  of  Anxi- 
ety? That  is  what  I wonder. 

Some  commentators  claim 
we  are  starting  to  experience 
the  same  millennial  anxi- 
eties - especially  the  sense 
that  nature  is  going  haywire 
- that  our  ancestors  experi- 
enced in  the  run-up  to  1000. 
But  I don't  think  we  are.  In 
fact,  as  2000  approaches, 
most  people  I know  or  meet 
seem  as  gay  as  yellow  dust- 
ers. 

I was  thinking  about  these 
things  the  other  morning.  I 
had  woken  in  the  half-light 
and  stumbled  downstairs  to 
the  kitchen,  i live  in  a ter- 
raced house  near  Marble 
Arch,  in  central  London.  1 
looked  out  at  the  gardeu. 
There  was  no  plague  of 
locusts.  The  Age  of  Anxiety 
had  still  not  dawned,  yet  1 
was  feeling  dry-mouthed  and 
prickly,  possibly  because  I 
had  spent  10  hours  the  previ- 
ous day  reading  about 
Doomsday  - l he  end  of  the 
world. 

I made  two  cups  of  tea  and 
carried  them  upstairs. 
Yanked  open  the  curtains. 
Got  into  bed  again.  On  the 
pilluw  next  to  mine,  a mane 
of  greasy  black  hair  stirred 
and  fell  still  again.  "Paul."  1 
said.  “Wake  up.  It's  7.30. 
Time  we  got  started."  There 
was  no  response  at  all. 

M>  name  is  .bine  Astor.  I 
ar.i  a self-employed.  Ameri- 
can-trained private  investi- 
gator. aged  3-1.  1 have  no 
need  to  work.  Five  years  agn 
I inherited  S:!in  from  my 
father,  a designer  of  golf 
courses.  Most  of  his  master- 
works  are  located  in  the 
American  sunbelt.  In  spile  of 
my  inheritance  I still  have 
plenty  of  brain  cells  left,  so 
four  years  ago  1 set  myself 
up  as  a private  detective. 
Before  that  I was  a corporate 
investigator  m the  Miami 
office  of  Krull  Associates. 

I have  an  assistant  named 
Paul  Willson,  who  spends 
most  of  his  nights  at  my 


Michael  Thompson-Hoel  continues  his  three-part  Jane  fistor  mystery.  The  plot  thickens... 


house.  "Paul."  I said  again, 
louder  this  time,  starting  to 
get  irritated.  I turned  the 
radio  on,  and  twiddled  with 
the  volume  dial  “I’ve  made 
some  tea,”  I said.  “1  want  to 
start  work.  I'U  run  the 
shower  for  you  and  make  us 
some  breakfast”  Paul  is  21, 
and  can  be  moody  and  eccen- 
tric, but  I am  turning  him 
into  a good  investigator. 
Most  of  the  time  we  get  on 
famously. 

□ □ □ 

An  hour  later,  we  were  at 
work  in  my  sub-basement 
office.  The  house  has  four 
floors.  We  were  sitting  at 
separate  screens  but  study- 
ing the  same  commercial 
web  site,  fossicking  through 
its  myriad  sections.  The  site 
is  devoted  to  Armageddon, 
and  carries  millions  of  words 
of  subject  matter  related  to 
mankind's  possible,  even 
likely,  extinction  some  day 
soon. 

People  who  study  Dooms- 
day are  called  Endists.  Not 
all  Endists  believe  our 
extinction  is  inevitable,  but 
many  of  them  regard  its  like- 
lihood as  highly  probable. 
For  practical  purposes, 
"some  day  soon"  is  held  to 
be  any  day  in  the  next  500 
years. 

My  newest  client  is  the 
owner  of  the  Doomsday  web 
site,  a London-based  scien- 
tist named  Patrick  Lawrie. 
Three  days  before  hiring  me, 
Lawrie  had  been  attacked  on 
the  street  near  his  Bays  wa- 
ter office  late  at  night 

His  cheekbone  had  been 
smashed  and  his  right  arm 
broken.  The  thugs  who 
attacked  him  might  have 
been  professional  muscle- 
men. The  attack  had  terri- 
fied Lawrie,  though  he  said 
he  bad  no  idea  what  had  pro- 
voked it  Had  his  web  site 
inadvertently  exposed  an 
individual  or  corporation  - 
even  a government  - whose 
scientific  research  was  in 
danger  of  triggering  a cata- 
clysm that  threatened  man- 
kind? Thai  was  the  question. 

Perhaps  you  find  the  pros- 
pect of  an  extinction-threat- 
ening catastrophe  too  gaudy, 
too  Hollywood,  to  contem- 
plate. Most  people  do,  espe- 
cially those  who  have  moth- 
ered or  fathered  2.2  children. 
Breeders  have  to  be  optimis- 
tic, or  what  is  the  point? 

But  f am  not  one  of  them,  r 
am  an  unmarried  post-femi- 
nist - no.  1 do  not  despise 
men:  rather  the  contrary  - 
who  believes  that  our  spe- 
cies* earthly  reign  is  by  no 
means  guaranteed  to  last 
indefinitely.  We  could  blow 


ourselves  up  tomorrow,  or 
be  wiped  out  by  aliens. 

That,  at  least,  is  what  I 
told  Paul  once  I had  turned 
him  out  of  bed  and  we  had 
started  to  study  Patrick 
Lawrie’s  web  site. 

“There  are  millions  of 
words  on  the  site.”  I told 
Paul,  “so  dipping  in  and  out 
of  it  in  the  hope  of  finding 
an  explanation  for  the  attack 
on  Patrick  Lawrie  may  prove 
futile.  For  the  moment,  how- 
ever, it's  the  best  we  can  do. 
All  we  need  to  remember  is 
that  tbe  Doomsday  site  is 
not  about  science  fiction. 
Endism  is  a serious  subject 
OK.  Paul?" 

“OK,"  said  Paul,  "but 
there  are  some  areas  we  can 


‘The 

Doomsday 
site  is  a 
responsible 
endeavour 
that  is  highly 
objective 


in  tone’ 


probably  ignore.  For  ex- 
ample, the  web  site  discusses 
at  great  length  tbe  natural 
disasters  that  could  cause 
human  extinction."  He  stud- 
ied a list  he'd  scribbled  on  a 
pad.  “These  potential  disas- 
ters include  volcanoes,  aster- 
oids. comets  and  massive 
stellar  or  other  giant  explo- 
sions such  as  those  produced 
when  black  holes  have  fin- 
ished evaporating. 

“These  are  controversial 
subjects  among  academics, 
but  I don’t  believe  there 
could  be  anything  an  the 
Doomsday  site  concerning 
natural  disasters  that  was  so 
objectionable  it  had  caused 
someone  to  arrange  a repri- 
sal attack  on  Lawrie." 

“I  agree,  Paul."  1 said,  and 
kissed  him  on  the  mouth. 
“You're  more  than  a bit  of 
gym  fodder.  Paul.  You're 
actually  quite  bright-  So 
we'll  ignore  natural  disas- 
ters. Yet  that  still  leaves 
numerous  categories  of  sup- 
posed nsk  to  mankind's  sur- 
vival where  the  Doomsday 
site  may,  without  intending 
to.  have  pointed  a finger  at 
someone  or  something."  I lit 
a cigarette,  and  blew  a per- 
fect smoke  ring. 

"That's  right."  said  Paul, 
“so  I've  made-  a list  of  the 
main  categories  of  risk.”  He 
studied  his  pad  again.  “They 
include  nuclear,  biological 
and  chemical  warfare: 


destruction  of  the  ozone 
layer;  a runaway  greenhouse 
effect;  global  pollution;  dis- 
eases. In  addition.  Lawrie's 
site  also  surveys  the  techno- 
logical developments  that 
could  threaten  mankind's 
existence,  other  than  those 
directly  related  to  warfare. 

“Some  scientists  are  sure 
genetic  engineering  will  be  a 
threat  Perhaps  some  geneti- 
cally engineered  organism 
will  reproduce  itself  with 
fatal  speed  and  efficiency, 
smothering  the  planet,  kill- 
ing everything.  Threats  like 
that  are  called  green-scum 
disasters." 

There  was  also  nanotech- 
nology. said  Paul.  And  there 
were  hundreds  of  types  of 
possible  computer  disaster 
that  might  - no  one  really 
knew  - lead,  one  day.  to  the 
elimination  of  all  humans. 
Plenty  of  people  already 
regarded  computers  as  our 
evolutionary  successors,  said 
Paul,  wriggling  his  eyebrows 
in  an  effort  to  amuse  me. 
especially  if  - or,  rather, 
when  - computers  acquired 
our  Instincts,  cunning  and 
unsleeping  curiosity. 

□ □ □ 

For  five  hours,  Paul  and  1 
tracked  through  the  Dooms- 
day site,  hunting  for  dues  to 
the  attack  on  Patrick 
Lawrie.  At  2pm  we  stopped 
for  an  hour,  then  continued 
our  search;  but  as  the  hours 
went  by  we  had  still  found 
nothing  that  looked  promis- 
ing. At  10pm,  I told  him  we'd 
call  it  a day. 

“In  fact”  1 said,  *TU  ask 
Liz  Yaeger  in  Dallas  to  run  a 
proper  search  programme 
for  us.  otherwise  well  sink 
without  trace.  All  we've 
been  doing  is  clipping  in  and 
out  of  the  site,  unsystemat- 
ically. That  may  be  why 
we’ve  failed  to  find  some- 
thing that  could  explain  the 
attack  on  Lawrie. 

“However,  it's  equally  pas- 
sible there  is  nothing  there 
to  find.  As  Lawrie  says,  the 
Doomsday  site  is  a responsi- 
ble endeavour  that  is  highly 
objective  in  tone.  Parts  of  it 
are  controversial,  and  a lot 
of  it  is  scary.  Its  subject, 
after  all,  is  the  potential  ter- 
mination of  mankind.  Yet 
there  is  nothing  tabloidy 
about  the  site,  is  there.  Paul? 
Nothing  personalised  or  vin- 
dictive, so  far  as  we  have 
seen.  But  then  we've  only 
scratched  the  surface.  I’ll 
ring  Liz  in  Dallas.” 

Liz  Yaeger  used  to  work 
with  me  as  an  investigator 
in  Miami,  though  neither  of 
us  was  suited  to  the  grad- 
grind  life  at  Kroil.  A month 


after  f inherited  my  father's 
money  and  moved  to  Lon- 
don, Liz  resigned  from  Kroil. 
returned  to  Dallas,  and  now 
earns  a fortune  as  a cyber- 
sleuth for  private  clients. 

As  soon  as  I reached  her, 
Liz  asked  how  the  “boy 
investigator”  was,  and  how 
his  “trainin'  ” was  “progres- 
sin’”.  Liz  comes  to  London 
on  business  sometimes,  and 
is  endlessly  fascinated  by  my 
relationship  with  Paul 

“He's  fine,  Liz,"  I said,  per- 
haps too  abruptly.  “Yes,  he’s 
eating  all  his  spinach  and 
filling  out  nicely.  Of  course 
he  send s his  love.”  After 
another  SO  seconds  or  Dallas- 
style  inanities  we  turned  to 
business,  and  I asked  if  she 
would  conduct  a systematic 
search  (rf  the  Doomsday  site. 
I told  Liz  about  Patrick 
Lawrie.  “There’s  a chance,"  I 
said,  “that  someone  has 
taken  extreme  exception  to 
something  on  the  site  - 
something  provocative  or 
revelatory  or  imprudent." 

“Sure,  111  take  a look  at  it, 
doll,"  said  Liz.  Tve  got  a 
beautiful  piece  of  new  soft- 
ware from  some  kids  in  KL. 
Very  clever  kids.  But  you  do 
realise,  honey,  that  there 
may  be  real  problems  with 
meanin'  and  interpretation 
so  far  as  subject  matter 
goes?  Something  that  looks 
Inoffensive  to  me,  you  or 
lover  boy  may  have  been 
dynamite  to  someone  else. 
Am  I right  or  am  1 right?" 

I told  her  I had  thought  of 
that,  hut  that  I still  wanted 
her  to  run  a search-.  It  would 
take  at  least  16  hours,  said 
Liz.  probably  more,  and 
she'd  be  charging  tl  ,750.  I 
told  her  to  go  ahead.  It  was 
Patrick  Lawrie's  money. 
Anyway,  the  Doomsday  site 
was  a money-spinner,  with 
32,500  subscribers  world- 
wide. Liz  said  she  would  get 
back  to  me. 

Paul  and  I went  to  bed. 

□ □ □ 

We  slept  well,  got  up.  had 
breakfast  and  spent  l‘j 
hours  at  a fitness  club  in 
Bayswater.  Then  we  played 
four  sets  of  tennis  at  Pad- 
dington Sports  Club,  a pri- 
vate haven  in  Maida  Vale. 

I used  to  beat  Paul  easily, 
but  he's  had  lessons  recently 
from  a strapping  female 
coach  named  Tara  or  Zara, 
or  perhaps  it's  Tara- Zara, 
who  disapproves  of  me 
intensely.  As  a result  of 
these  lessons.  Paul  has 
acquired  a double-banded 
backhand,  a bruisingly  effi- 
cient serve  and  a streak  of 
on-court  viciousness  against 
which  I flounder.  Fortu- 


nately. this  viciousness 
evaporates  as  soon  as  be 
leaves  the  court 

In  late  evening,  after  we 
had  eaten.  Paul  put  on  ear- 
phones, covered  his  eyes 
with  a bandanna  and  sat 
absolutely  motionless:  all 
part  of  the  recommended  rig- 
marole for  listening  to  Sha- 
man's Breath,  a trance-danc- 
ing disc  by  Professor  Trance 
and  The  Energisers.  Profes- 
sor Trance  gets  on  my  wick, 
but  Paul  listens  to  Shaman  S 
Breath  whenever  we  are  pon- 
dering our  next  foray  into 
sports  betting. 

We  like  a bet  Paul  makes 
the  selections.  I manage  the 
money.  Usually,  we  make 
good  profits,  which  we  spend 
on  holidays,  usually  in  the 
tropics.  At  the  start  of  last 
year  we  had  £6,627  in  the 
kitty,  but  we  lost  some  of 
that  - £2,450  - on  the  soccer 
World  Cup. 

After  an  hour  of  Shaman's 
Breath,  Paul  tore  his  ban- 
danna off.  then  spent  40  min- 
utes checking  lists  of  com- 
mercial betting  odds  on  his 
laptop,  as  well  as  news- 
agency  previews  of  the  final 
round-robin  matches  in 
European  soccer’s  top  dub 
competition,  the  Champions' 
League. 

Finally,  he  said:  “I've 
found  some  useful-looking 
bets,  Jane.  Barcelona  ought 
to  be  good  value  to  beat 
Broodby  at  odds  of  6-4.  If 
Roy  Keane  scores  the  first 
goal  in  the  Manchester 
United-Bayern  Munich 
match,  we'd  get  20-L  And  we 


‘The  point  is 
we  are  now 
certain  that 
someone  is 
dangerously 
vexed  by 
something  on 
the  web  site’ 


can  have  14-1  on  a bet  stipu- 
lating that  Man  United  lead 
at  half-time  but  that  Bayern 
equalise  in  the  second  half. 
We  could  do  them  as  three 
doubles  and  a treble.  It's 
called  a trixie.” 

"I'm  sure  it  is,  Paul."  I 
said.  “How  much  will  it 
cost?" 

“Well,  we’d  want  to  make 
some  insurance  bets  as  well. 
Say  four  times  £20  per  trixie 
and  four  trixies  in  total. 
That  equals  an  overall  stake 
of  £320.  Is  that  a problem?" 

“No  prob  at  all."  I said. 


“We  could  win  close  to 
£17,000, " said  Paul,  stripping 
off  his  shirt  to  signal  he 
wanted  to  go  to  bed. 

“Yeah,  yeah,  yeah."  I said, 
following  him  towards  the 
stairs. 

□ □ □ 

Liz  Yaeger  finally  called 
from  Dallas  late  the  next 
evening.  She'd  had  almost 
□o  luck,  she  said,  though  she 
was  in  the  process  of  faxing 
me  147  excerpts  from  mate- 
rial on  the  Doomsday  site 
that  could  - but  almost  cer- 
tainly shouldn’t  - be  con- 
strued as  embarrassing  or 
irritating  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  individuals  or  cor- 
porations to  whom,  they 
referred. 

“But  that  doesn’t  get  us 
anywhere,"  said  Liz.  “These 
excerpts  aren't  in  any  way 
threatenin',  vindictive  or 
revelatory.  As  you  say.  the 
Doomsday  site  appears  to  be 
very  carefully  edited,  pre- 
sumably for  legal  reasons. 
Anyway,  we  are  stuck  with 
the  problem  of  interpret- 
ation. babe.  To  you,  me  and 
lover  boy.  almost  ail  the 
Doomsday  material  seems 
innocuous.  Yet  somebody 
has  got  it  in  for  your  client 
Perhaps  the  attack  has  a dif- 
ferent explanation  alto- 
gether. Has  Lawrie  been 
foolin'  around?  Datin’  wild, 
wild  women?  Or  boys?" 

“Shouldn’t  think  so,"  I 
answered.  "Lawrie's  a scien- 
tist, Liz.  Dullsville-on- 
Thames.” 

“Weil,”  she  said,  "if  the 
attack  on  Lawrie  was  related 
to  somethin'  on  the  web  site, 
tbe  reason  ain't  obvious. 
That's  what  $1,750  of  your 
client's  money  buys  you. 
dolL"  I thanked  her  for  her 
time,  and  said  I looked  for- 
ward to  her  next  visit  to 
London. 

□ □ □ 

Later,  in  bed,  I told  Paul  I 
wasn't  really  worried  by  our 
lack  of  progress  on  the 
Lawrie  case.  “There  are  still 
plenty  of  options,”  I said, 
hollowly,  glad  that  Paul, 
whose  mind  was  on  one 
thing  only,  did  not  seem 
remotely  interested  in  what 
those  options  might  he. 

“We  haven't  got  anywhere 
by  studying  the  Doomsday 
site"  I continued,  stroking 
his  thigh,  “so  we'll  take 
things  easy  tomorrow.  I’ll 
cook  something  nice  and 
we'll  watch  Manchester 
United  versus  Bayern 
Munich  in  the  Champions' 
League.  Perhaps  we'll  win 
enough  money  for  a long 


trip  to  the  Great  Barrier 
Reef.  Paul." 

For  as  long  as  I have 
known  him.  Paul’s  greatest 
ambition  has  been  to  see  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef. 

I kissed  his  chest.  Things 
were  hotting  up  between  us 
when  tbe  mobile  rang.  I 
wanted  tD  hurl  it  across  tbe 
room,  but  something  ~ a ves- 
tige of  conscientiousness 
from  my  earlier  life,  before  I 
inherited  my  father’s 
money?  - prompted  me  to 
answer  it. 

It  was  my  client,  Patrick 
Lawrie,  sounding  agitated. 
There  had  been  a fire-bomb 
attack  on  the  office  from 
which  the  Doomsday  web 
site  was  produced.  Lawrie 
had  received  tbe  news  from 
one  of  his  partners,  an 
Austrian  named  Hanfadrg 
Koubek- 

1 had  imagined  that  the 
Doomsday  site  was  produced 
in  London,  but  it  wasn't  It 
was  put  together  in  Kitz- 
bohel,  said  Lawrie.  This  sur- 
prised me.  “Kitzbflhel  in 
Austria,  where  they  ski?"  I 
said  stupidly,  distracted  by 
the  look  or  thwarted  petu- 
lance on  Paul's  face.  "Why 
Kitzbuhel?" 

“Why  not?"  countered 
Lawrie.  “You  can  produce  a 
web  site  from  anywhere, 
Jane.  Hans  lives  in  Kltz- 
bilhel.  His  family  have  lived 
there  for  - I don't  know  - 
9m  years.  He  teaches  in 
Innsbruck  but  lives  in  Kltz- 
bfihel.  He  drives  back  and 
forth." 

The  attack  on  Hans  Kou- 
bek’s  office  had  caused 
extensive  damage,  said 
Lawrie,  though  there  was  no 
threat  to  production  of  the 
Doomsday  site.  “We've  got 
various  back-up  systems  in 
place,"  he  said.  “The  Dooms- 
day site  Is  all  but  Indestruc- 
tible, unless  someone  goes 
after  it  in  cyberspace  with 
an  extremely  competent 
virus." 

“But  that's  not  the  point, 
is  it?”  I countered.  “The 
point  is  we  are  now  certain 
that  someone  is  dangerously 
vexed  by  something  on  the 
web  site."  I told  Lawrie  I had 
spent  $1,750  of  his  money 
having  tbe  site  swept  by  Liz 
Yaeger's  software  - to  ho 
avail. 

“You're  right,"  said 
Lawrie.  “So  I want  you  to  go 
to  Austria  to  talk  to  Hans, 
rd  go  with  you,  but  rm  due 
In  Washington  by  tomorrow 
evening.  There's  a Pentagon 
seminar  on  closed  bio- 
systems.  I cant  afford  to  be 
a no-show.  Jane.  Will  you  go 
to  KitzbQhel  for  me?" 

“Yes.  m go  and  talk  to 
Koubek,"  I said. 

I rang  off.  “Paul,"  I said. 
“Pack  your  toothbrush  and 
leather  shorts.  We’re  going 
■to  Kitzbfibel  in  the  morning. 
There’s  an  early  flight  to 
Innsbruck  via  Zurich,  then 
well  hire  a car." 

“Leather  shorts?”  said 
Paul,  considerably  puzzled. 
He  was  lolling  against  the 
headboard,  flexing  his 
biceps,  smoking  one  of  my 
cigarettes  - something  that 
normally  makes  me  angry. 
He  looked  sulky  and  im- 
patient 

"Good  God,  Paul,"  1 said, 
reaching  for  him  again. 
“You're  exactly  like  Austria: 
an  irony-free  zone." 

■ End  Game  is  a work  of 
fiction.  All  main  characters, 
and  all  events,  are  entirely 
imaginary.  Any  resemblance 
to  persons  living  or  dead  is 
coinddeniaL 

NEXT  WEEK:  The  conclud- 
ing chapter. 


When  the  fascinations 
of  Bonn,  the  sleepy 
seat  of  Germany's 
federal  government 
finally  tire,  on  a sunless,  wet 
Rhineland  Saturday  afternoon, 
Charlie  (four),  Alex  (almost 
three)  and  I would  sometimes 
seek  shelter  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion in  Bad  Godesberg. 

We  would  sit  pensively,  watch- 
ing the  Intercity  trains  hurtle 
upstream  to  metropolitan  Frank- 
furt or  downriver  to  DQsseldorf. 
Occasionally  a suburban  service 
halted,  an  elegantly  dressed 
elderly  couple,  or  a lost  student 
would  descend.  And  we  waited 
for  the  signals  to  switch  to 
green,  confirming  that  the  level 
crossing  gates  had  closed  up 
line. 

John  le  Carre  only  hinted  at 
the  endless  possibilities  when  he 
wrote,  in  A Small  Tottm  in  Ger- 
many: "You  know  what  they  say 
about  Bonn:  either  it  rains  or  the 
level  crossings  are  down.  In  fact 

«r  ivuiks  knih  Ihinoc  Hannwi  al 


the  same  time.  An  island  cut  off 
by  fog,  that's  us.  Jt’s  a very 
metaphysical  spot;  the  dreams 
have  quite  replaced  reality." 

But  I know  now  that  we  - and 

le  Carre  - are  but  old  buffers.  I 
recently  took  the  children  on 
board  the  fantasy  express  to  the 
five-day  International  Model 
Railway  Exhibition  in  Cologne, 
20  minutes  away  In  an  Intercity. 
Suddenly,  the  dreaming  was  on 
broad  gauge. 

With  25,000  square  metres  of 
indoor  exhibition  space,  205 
exhibitors  from  14  countries  and 
29  clubs  showing  off  their  minia- 
turised wonderlands,  the 
Cologne  show  is  the  biggest 
model  railway  exhibition  in  the 

vnrU  I*  wac  mriainlv  not  fnr 
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observed  trains 


Closely 

minimalists:  tbe  marketing  razz- 
matazz and  commercialism 
reflected  the  dominance  of  model 
railways  by  tbe  German-speak- 
ing countries  (Austria  and  Swit- 
zerland, as  well)  at  least  in  terms 
of  spending  per  head. 

Wolfgang  Topp,  managing 
director  of  Mdrklin,  which 
turned  over  DM296m  in  sales 
last  year,  attributes  the  German 
love  affair  with  toy  trains  to  two 
factors.  First  is  the  worldwide 
strength  of  the  biggest,  longest- 
established  German  model  rail- 
way manufacturers.  Names  such 
as  Fleischmann  or  Mflrklin  have 
the  same  authentic  ring  as  the 
great  names  of  (full-scale)  Ger- 
man rail  engineering:  Krnpp  In 
Essen.  Krauss-MafTei  in  Munich . 


and  Borsig  in  Berlin.  You  can 
feel  the  pistons  pumping  or 
smell  the  oil  and  smoke. 

Second,  as  Topp  says,  “the 
playroom  always  mirrors  what  is 
happening  in  society".  Germans 
today,  he  argues,  are  a “technol- 
ogy shaped  generation",  ft  is  not 
an  abstract  affinity  - but  physi- 
cal, or  at  least  mechanical. 

In  the  US,  the  railroad  may 
have  opened  up  the  west  but  it 
never  quite  made  the  connection 
into  1990s  everyday  culture, 
overshadowed  by  the  car  indus- 
try. Hie  UK  has  become  a com- 
puter-driven. service  economy; 
its  model  railway  industry  (at 
least  if  the  UK  exhibitors  at 
Cologne  were  a guide)  is  focused 
on  the  specialist  enthusiast... 


But  in  Bonn  you  ran  still  wit- 
ness Germany's  exports  being 
transported  down  the  Rhine  - on 
the  railway  lines  either  side  or 
in  giant  barges.  The  love  of 
model  railways  is  part  of  a preci- 
sion manufacturing  mentality. 

By  rights,  model  railways 
should  be  a declining  industry. 
German  consumer  spending  is 
on  the  slow  track.  The  popula- 
tion Is  growing  older.  The  coun- 
try's traditional  toy  market  is 
estimated  to  have  contracted  by 
about  15  per  cent  in  the  past  six 
years.  Market  research  In  the 
past  pointed  to  computer  games 
sending  toy  trains  Into  the 
engine  shed.  However,  the  Ger- 
man model  railways  industry 
has  jumped  the  signals  growing 


by  roughly  2 or  3 per  cent  a year. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  that 
playing  railways  Is  not  really  a 
hobby  for  children  - but  their 
fathers.  Even  the  organisers  of 
the  Cologne  exhibition  privately 
admit  it  attracts  a high  number 
of  “freaks",  fanatical  about  Prus- 
sian passenger  wagons  or  tender 
types. 

Manufacturers  have  long  given 
up  trying  to  attract  female  fol- 
lowers. But  they  are  seeking  a 
younger  clientele,  building  on 
father-son  relationships.  The 
trend  Is  towards  digitalisation 
and  computer  control  with  a 
deliberate  appeal  to  technophile 
10-year-olds.  "We  have  shown 
that  the  model  railway  is  not  a 
relic  of  the  past  but  a toy  of 


today  using  living  technology,” 
says  Topp  at  M&rklin. 

Nevertheless,  the  fathers 
clearly  have  tbe  upper  hand.  The 
age  factor  showed  at  Cologne  in 
the  romanticised  layouts  of  the 
late  1950s,  early  1960s  epochs. 
“Everyone  remembers  their  own 
childhood,  their  particular  fasci- 
nation with  railways, " says 
Topp.  The  manufacturers  pitch 
products  carefully  - thin  if  no 
commodity  business,  a German 
will  want  German  rolling  stock, 
a Swiss  father  will  want  the  cor- 
rect regional  livery. 

We  strolled  around  the  exhibi- 
tion for  hours,  Charlie  and  . Alex 
pressing  their  noses  against  tbe 
glass  panels  or  straining  rope 
barriers  to  watch  tiny  trains  race 
through  tunnels  and  climb 
improbable  gradients.  Perhaps 
the  plaster  and  cfaickenwlre 
landscapes  - the  symmetrical 
mountains  and  tidy  villages  with 
enormous  stations  - were  too 
nostalgic.  But  it  whiled  away  the 
dayfl  And  it  wasn't  rainjpg.  ‘ 
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eckett:  a 
faithful 

courtier 

of 


Craig  Raine  on  the  playwright 
who  wanted  his  drama  to 
provide  ‘a  full  evening's  agony* 


Beckett  is  a very 
■uneven  genius. 
His  dramatic 
career  flutters 
infallibly  to 
world  acclaim  with  an 
unbroken  series  of  “deliber- 
ate”- duds,  plays  seething 
with  antipathy  to  the  Thea- 
tre: Waiting  for  Godot,  End- 
game, Happy  Day*.  Beckett’s 
truly  theatrical,  truly  human 
.greatness  is  to  be  found 
t jrather  in  the  dwarf  dramas  - 
kl&opp’s  Last  Tape,  Not  I, 
W Rockaby,  Embers.  Alan 
’ Schneider,  Beckett’s  chosen 
director  in  America,  is  indis- 
criminate. an  enthusiast 
who  is  on  for  everything. 
The  works  meet  the  most 
perfect  works  manager.  That 
is  the  main  story  of  this  cor- 
respondence. 

In  the  20th  century,  it  is 

NO  AUTHOR  BETTER" 
SERVED:  THE 
CORRESPONDENCE 
OF  SAMUEL 
BECKETT  AND  ALAN 
SCHNEIDER 
edited  by  Maurice 
Harmon 
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mi  axiomatic  that  to  be  avant 
7,'^arde  is  to  be  misunder- 
9 stood.  There  is  no  success 
without  prior  failure.  Instant 
success  entails  subsequent 
failure  - think  of  Kipling, 
blighted  by  his  perceived 
biimpishness  and  his  tainted 
popularity.  The  true  artist’s 
place  is  well  outside  the 
pale.  This  myth  is  so  potent 
that  it  accounts  for  the  most 
winning  moment  in  these 
letters.  Nixon  is  being 
impeached.  Schneider  sends 
Bedsett  a comic  revue  satir- 
ising Nixon’s  antics  at  the 
White  House:  Watergate 
Classics  parodies  Lucky's 
speech  in  Godot  and  makes  a 
connection  between  Krapp's 
Last  Tape  and  the  Watergate 
tapes.  Schneider  is  gleeful. 
Beckett  fastidiously  differs: 
“Thanks  for  the  Watergate 
Classics.  I do  so  hate  the  hue 
*>/and  cry,  however  obnoxious 
V the'  quarry,  that  I'm  sorry  to 
be  there." 

“There'’  being  inside  the 
pale  - odiously'  and  invidi- 
ously with  the  majority.  This 
was  repugnant  to  a writer 
who  bad  spent  bis  life  avoid- 
ing being  caught  in  the  deft 
rump  of  the  consensus,  with 
its  overpowering  odour  - not 
of  ordure,  not  even  of  sanc- 
tity, but  of  sanctimonious- 
ness. One  thinks  of  Zbigniew 
Herbert's  poem  “The  Power 
of  Taste" , which  explains 
political  dissent  not  in  terms 
of  courage,  but  in  terms  of 
aesthetics  - the  sense  that 
the  regime  is,  in  the  end, 
unacceptably  vulgar.  Com- 
munism is  common. 

Beckett  believed  in  failure. 
He  courted  failure  faithfully, 
assiduously . He  snubbed 
popularity  patiently,  point- 
-edly,  resourcefully:  “success 
.A./ and  failure  on  the  public 


level  never  mattered  much 
to  me,  in  fact  I feel  much 
more  at  home  with  the  lat- 
'ter,  having  breathed  deep  of 
its  vivifying  air  an  my  writ- 
ing life  up  to  the  last  couple 
of  years." 

But  surely  Beckett  wanted 
to  be  popular  in  the  end?  Yes 
and  No.  When  he  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  1969,  his  wife 
explained  "Tu  as  gagnA. 
C'est  une  catastrophe."  Not 
an  envious  cry,  I think,  but 
indicative  rather  of  an  habit- 
ual, hardline  mistrust  of  the 
garlanded  *-  the  honoured  as 
harmless,  empty,  spent 
forces,  plumply  sprawled  on 
their  laurels,  a couple  of 
undone  fly-buttons  tearfully 
on  show.  That  quotation 
about  the  “vivifying  air"  of 
failure  significantly  contin- 
ues: “And  I cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  the  success  of  Godot 
has  been  very  largely  the 
result  of  a misunderstand- 
ing, or  of  various  misunder- 
standings.” 

Godot  is  an  instrument  -of 
sustained  torture,  of  denial 
All  the  audience’s  expecta- 
tions, and  addictions  are 
comprehensively' refused  - 
action,  sustained  dialogue, 
characterisation,  basic 
coherence.  When  the  play 
first  opened  the  suspense, 
the  discomfort,  most  have 
been  acute.  A glance  at  the 
programme  would  reveal 
instantly  the  non-appearance 
of  Godot.  The  suspense 
really  resides  in  . the  flaccid, 
indifferent  awareness  of  its 
own  inadequacy  as  drama  — 
an  attitude  encapsulated  in 
these  letters  by  Beckett’s  set 
design  specifications  for 
Happy  Days:  “i  pathetic 
unsuccessful  realism,  the 
kind  of  tawdriness  you  get 
in  a third  rate  musical  or 
pantomime,  that  quality  of 
paupier,  laughably  earnest 
bad  imitation."  Bather  than 
construction,  then,  bricolage, 
make-do-and-mend,  routine 
routines,  business  as  usual, 
drama  with  Alzheimers,  full 
of  self-forgetftii  pauses  and 
evaporating  connections. 
The  drama  lies  in  whether 
the  play  can  falter  through 
the  next  few  moments.  “So 
all  things  limp  together  for 
the  only  possible"  - as  Beck- 
ett puts  it  so  accurately  in 
Murphy.  As  drama,  Godot 
has  all  the  invigorating 
danger  of  plunging  its  audi- 
ence under  a cold  trickle  of 
water. 

It  Should  be  played,  wrote 
Beckett  in  1967,  “as  farcical 
parody  of  polite  draining 
room  conversation".  Beckett 
the  iconoclast,  taking  his 
hammer  to  the  French  win- 
dows and  other  fixtures  of 
West  End  drama.  Two 
months  earlier,  he  frets 
about  programming  . his 
work  in  New  York:  “T  should 
make  it  clear  that  1 want 
Endgame,  too  short  (one 
hour  and  a half)  to  provide  a 
full  evening’s  agony.  , to  be 
followed  In  NY  by  the  mime 
(20  minutes) . . 

A full  evening's  agony.  It 
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would  be  & mistake  to  think 
.febkett  is  joking.  A year  pre- 
, vfonsly,  as  be  puds  the  fin- 
j&tnng  touches  to  Endgame, 
he  expresses  his  preference 
for.v;“the  desert  zaime  to  fal- 
low as  the  last  strauT  (my 
italics}.  ^ The  aim  is  not 
invention  but  its  opposite, 
aesthetic  exhaustion  - not 
tidiness  but  evacuation,  not 
pleasure  but  pain.  If  a thing 
isn’t  worth  doing;  it’s  worth 

doing  badly. 

For  Beckett,  drama  at  its 
best  is  at  its  worst  Only  the 
cognoscenti  , can  savour  the 
insult  of  a playwright  barely 
able  to  bother; 

In  Endgame,  the  title 
aDudes  to  chess  - a form  of 
play  and  a ritualised  form  of 
nnnffiflfc  — moment 

when,  given  <the  paucity  of 
pieces  left,  a very  limited 
series  of  moves,  of  plays,  can 
be  predicted.  The  chess  ter- 
minology is  (here  emblemat- 
ically, then,  as  a guarantee 
of  dramatic  dullness.  End- 
game opens  with  Clov’s 
covert  assertion  that  drama 
itselt  time  and  the  created 
world,  are  equally . 
washed-up:  “Finished,  it’s 
finished,  nearly  finished,  it 


must  be  nearly  finished.'’  A 
start  replete  with  promise. 
Joyce,  Beckett's  greater  mas- 
ter and  indifferent  mentor, 
.applied  the  term  hemiplegia 
or  paralysis  to.  the  souls  of 
his  Dubliners,  but  it  would 
apply  more  exactly  to  Beck- 
ett's thwarted,  hobbling, 
hampered  theatre  works. 
Endgame  is  mined  with  dis- 
affected innuendo  and 
insulting  disclaimers:  “this 
is  slow  work";  “this  is  not 
much  ftm”;  “why  this  farce, 
day  after  day?”  and  when 
one  character  asks,  “What’s 
happening,  what’s  happen- 
ing?", the  laconic  answer 
comes,  “Something  is  taking 
its  course".  Bach  of  these 
torpid  reflections  is  twice 
repeated.  Not  so  much  an 
economy  of -scale,  as  a mingi- 
ness  of  scale.  Nagg  and  Nell 
are  pawns  at  the  end  erf  their 
progress,  immobile  in  their 
dustbins:  Hamm  is  in  a 
wheelchair,  like  a King 
restricted  to  one  movement; 
Clov  limps  diagnnaTly  across 
the  stage.  The  two  principals 
sum  up  the  dramatic  fiasco: 

Hamm : We’re  not  beginning 
to . . . to  . . . mean  some- 
thing? Clov:  Mean  some- 


thing! You  and  I,  mean 
something!  (Brief  laugh)  Ah 
that’s  a good  one!”  The  flick- 
ering, exhausted  action  Is  a 
the  butt  of  constant  disaf- 
fected comment:  “Keep 
going,  can't  you,  -keep 
going!"  attempts  to  keep  ina- 
nition. at  bay. 

There  is  something  tonic 


'I  write 
because  I 
have  to  - 1 
don't  mean 
for  money  - 
but  for 


my  own 
needs' 


in  Beckett’s  refusal  to  toady 
to  bis  audience,  in  bis  insis- 
tence that  the  drama  is 
im worthy  of  applause  - 
utterly  clapped  out  aestheti- 
cally. And  his  disbelief  in 
the  genre  curdles  nicely  with 
his  distaste  for  its  mecha- 
nisms: Deirdre  Bair's  excel- 


lent biography  has  been 
ostracised  by  the  literary 
establishment  but  it  is  a 
trove  of  Beckettian  aesthetic 
brutalities;  “the  best  possible 
play  is  one  in  which  there 
are  no  actors,  only  the  text" 
Artistically,  Beckett  is  a 
nihilist  Compare  Wilde’s 
doorbell  and  Beckett's  alarm 
dock.  Wilde  shares  the  joke, 
white  Beckett  dares  you  to 
laugh.  Wilde's  doorbell  is 
“Wagnerian",  a work  of  art 
only  because  its  note  is  sus- 
tained either  by  a relative  or 
creditor.  In  Endgame,  the 
alarm  clock  is  there  to  buy 
the  idea  of  art  and  the 
notion  of  discrimination,  dif- 
ferentiation or  development 
"The  end  is  terrific!"  says 
Clov.  “I  prefer  the  middle," 
says  Hamm. 

With  this  ostentatiously 
glazed  indifference,  however, 
comes  a self-regard  much  on 
view  in  these  letters.  If  Beck- 
ett turns  his  back  on  the 
world,  it  is  in  the  manner  of 
Gilbert  Osmond  in  James's 
A Portrait  of  a Lady  - that 
is,  a display  of  unworkfliness 
that  never  loses  sight  of  its 
effect  in  the  world.  The  dust 
jacket  of  No  Author  Better 


Served  promises  more  disclo- 
sure than  it  actually  deliv- 
ers. Beckett  gives  less  away 
as  the  correspondence  pro- 
ceeds. Throughout  he  sets 
his  face  against  explication 
- and  sets  a fashion  for  the 
exegetical  oubliette.  “But 
when  it  comes  to  these  bas- 
tards of  journalists  I feel  the 
only  line  is  to  refuse  to  be 
involved  in  exegesis  of  any 
kind.  That’s  for  those  bas- 
tards of  critics."  David 
Caute’s  biography  of  Joseph 
Losey.  A Revenge  on  Life. 
gives  ub  Pinter  and  Losey 
facing  an  audience  of  college 
editors  about  Accident  {Ross 
Westzsteon’s  report  in]  The 
Village  Voice  reproduces  the 
friction  created  by  Pinter's 
pretentious  perversity  with 
its  element  of  hommage  to 
Beckett:  “I'd  understand 
questions  about  meaning  if  1 
knew  what  the  word  ‘mean- 
ing’ meant"  Losey  also  took 
up  this  “Trapp ist  ritual”  and 
the  critic  John  Simon 
accused  the  pair,  with  every 
justification,  of  insulting 
their  audience:  *Tve  seldom 
seen  two  such  consummate 
phonies  on  stage  at  one 
time."  Remember  what  a 


worthy  but  slight  film  Acci- 
dent is.  Neither  was  a pho- 
ney an  [and  but  they  bad 
learned  two  things  from 
Beckett  - the  trick  of  treat- 
ing the  audience  with  con- 
tempt and  an  awareness  that 
an  authorial  vacuum  will 
suck  in  hermeneutical  inter- 
est. 

Had  this  attitude  been  cyn- 
ical, it  would  have  been 
acceptable-  In  1967,  though, 
at  the  time  of  tbe  Pinter- 
Losey  press  conference,  the 
artist  was  conceived  of  as 
fatuously  instinctive,  a crea- 
ture of  profound  intuition. 
Like  tbe  poor,  he  Is  still  with 
us.  No  Author  Better  Served 
serves  up  quite  a lot  of  this 
mystical,  self-aggrandising, 
pretentious  tosh.  The  expla- 
nation in  Beckett's  case  can 
be  found  in  Deirdre  Bair’s 
biography.  Beckett  was  des- 
perate to  shake  the  shadow 
of  Joyce:  “1  am  sure  that 
every  letter,  every  syllable, 
every  word,  every  sentence, 
every  paragraph,  every  page, 
every  chapter  of  every  book, 
bad  meaning,  because  that  is 
the  way  Joyce  committed  his 
thoughts  to  paper.  In  my 
case,  I write  because  1 have 
to  - 1 don’t  mean  for  money 
- but  for  my  own  needs.  1 
don’t  know  where  the  writ- 
ing comes  from  and  am  often 


‘Success 
and  failure 
on  the 
public 
level 
never 
mattered 
much  to  me' 


quite  surprised  when  I see 
what  1 have  committed  to 
paper.  Writing,  for  me,  is  an 
entirely  different  process 
than  it  was  for  Joyce.” 

What  we  have  here  is  not 
truthfulness  but  territorial- 
ity. It  is  pure  pretence  when 
Beckett  feigns  equality  with 
director,  actor  and  audience 
in  the  matter  of  meaning: 
writing  to  Schneider  about 
tbe  gabbling  “dead”  woman 
in  Not  L suffering  her  after- 
life or  self,  Beckett  writes 
that  she  is  “purely  a stage 
entity,  part  of  a stage  image 
and  purveyor  of  a stage  text. 
The  rest  is  Ibsen.”  Here 
Beckett  is  modishly  denying 
“the  old  business  of  author’s 
supposed  privileged  informa- 
tion”. 

Supposed!  If  it  ever  came 
to  directorial  liberties  - that 
is,  assumptions  of  real  equal- 
ity - Beckett  would  have 
none  of  it, 

When  he  is  writing  Happy 
Days  he  confides  to  Schnei- 
der some  boldly  bogus 
hamspi cation  as  the  drama- 
tist investigates  the  rag  and 
bone  shop  of  his  brain:  “I 
don’t  see  the  play  at  all 
clearly,  but  a little  more  so. 
Tbe  figure  is  a woman  as  far 
as  I can  see . . Reading  this 
disingenuous  piffle,  it  is  dif- 
ficult not  to  quote  Paul 
Valery  on  Victor  Hugo:  “The 
very  qualities  which  Hugo 
thought  would  make  him 
Immeasurably  great  and 
rank  him  with  the  gods 
merely  make  him  seem  ridic- 
ulous. His  notion  was  based 
on  a fallacy.  A poet  should 
make  no  secret  of  his  call- 
ing, should  talk  of  versifica- 
tion, own  up  to  his  midnight 
oil,  and  not  profess  to  hear 
mysterious  voices." 

Alas,  the  example  of  Alan 
Schneider,  whose  half  of  this 
correspondence  shifts  from 
the  devoted  to  tbe  devour, 
shows  us  that  Valery  Is  right 
to  conclude  with  a rhetorical 
question:  “But  would  people 
have  any  use  for  poetry  if  it 
did  not  claim  to  be  oracu- 
lar?” For  "poetry"  read 
“drama"  and  you  have  the 
case  of  Samuel  Beckett,  sulk- 
ing formidably  in  the  shad- 
ows - waiting  perhaps  for 
one  of  his  own  stage  direc- 
tions. Fade-up  to  dim. 


** 


In  her  latest  collection  of 
short  stories,  Elemenials: 
Srories  of  Fire  and  Ice. 
A.S.  Byatt  explores  the  often 
paradoxical  relationship  of 
attraction  between  opposites  and 
the  reciprocal  nature  of  polari- 
ties. Although  her  stories  are 
intellectually  formidable  and  aca- 
demically sound,  they  lack  emo- 
tional impact;  they  are  the  sum 
total  of  cerebral  propositions,  as 
tidy  as  mathematical  equations. 
Her  characters  are  one-dimen- 
sional torch-bearers,  loaded  with 
significance.  They  stride  on  to 
stage  like  doomsday  nay-sayers, 
squashed  between  the  sandwich- 
boards  of  their  own  ideological 
fanaticism.'  . . 

If  allegorical  reductiomsm  ana 
ideological  certainty  are  what 
rfou  seek,  you  will  find  this  book 
Mis  bolstering  as  two  teathw.book- 
*pncfc.  hut  if  you  -**1  £** 
Sand  blood,  then  you  might 
he  disappointed.  ^ , 

In  -Crocodile  Teare  . P^ricta 

loses  her  husband  and  surrepti- 
tiously disappears  to  NImes 
where  she  is  rescued  from  numb 
indifference  by 

hiue-eved  Norwegian-  Help 
nrritt*  in  the  form  Of  the  Norse 

afrires',  it  bb  their,  jam-.. 


Short  Stories/ Christine  Pountney 

When  the  head  kills  the  heart 
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pass,  the  two  characters  find 
nipJr  way  back  from  the  cola  dl- 
maie  of  shock,  grief  and  denial  to 
the  temperate  zone  of  acceptance, 
compassion  and  responsibility. 

In  “A  lamia  in  the  Ce venues", 
Bernard,  a ruthlessly  ambitious 
painter,  discovers  a lamia  in  his 
swimming  pool.  The  lamia  (a 
mythical  creature  or  sorceress, 
with  the  body  of  a woman  or  a 
snake,  who  preys  on  humans) 
offers  Bernard  all  the  power, 
riches,  and  knowledge  he  has 
ever  dreamed  of  in  exchange  for 
a kiss. 

More  concerned  with  capturing 
on  canvas  the  snake's  iridescent 
colours,  Bernard  puts  off  kissing 
her  until  his  friend  Raymond 
arrives  for  a visit  That  night, 
drunk  and  tired,  Bernard  forgets 
to  close . the  windows.  In  the 
morning,  Raymond  descends 
from  his  bedroom  with  a beauti- 
ful woman  in  tow. 


finds  his  next  muse  in  the  purple 
and  orange  wings  of  a butterfly; 
once  again-  “happy,  in  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  human  beings  are 
happy".  “Coldn  is  a fairy  tale 
about  Fiammarosa.  an  ice  prin- 
cess, who  fells  in  love  with  the 
hot-blooded,  glass-blowing  Prince 
of  Sasania. 

Once  arrived  in  the  prince’s 
hot  country,  their  rapturous  love- 
making  gradually  withers  to 
domestic  neglect  as. Fiammarosa 
begins  to  wilt  from  the  heat 
Sagan,  ever  in  love  with'  his 
chilly  bride,  comes  up  with  a 
solution;  be  builds  her  a palace  of 
glass  set  deep  in  the  snowy 
mountains  on  the  edge  of  his 
kingdom. . 

It  Is  not  a perfect  scenario  as 
the  prince  has  duties  back  in  the 
capital;  but  compromise  tri- 
umphs in  the  end,  and  Fiamnra- 
rosa  teams  to  occupy  her  time 
during  the  frequent  but  tempo- 


“JaeT  is  by  fer  the  best  story 
in  the  collection.  It  manages  to 
combine  intellectual  fact  with 
humour  and  the  human  touch.  It 
is  a story  about  boredom  and 
competition,  about  what  conld 

ELEMENT ALS:  STORIES 
OF  FIRE  AND  ICE 
byA.S.  Byatt 

Chatio  A Windus  £12,  232 pages 


have  been,  informative  experi- 
ences in  childhood,  and  the  unre- 
liability and  insistence  of  mem- 
ory - about  the  “significant 
things  that  of  coarse  you  remem- 
ber...and  then  the  other  sort, 
the  curiously  bright-coloured, 
detailed  pointless  moments  that 
won't  go  away”.  It  is  also  about 
making  art  by  altering  the  facts 
- something  Jess  is  all  too  famil- 
iar with  as  a writer  and  director 
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Written  in  first  person,  “Jael" 
is  a stream-of-consciousness 
interweaving  of  the  narrator’s 
past  and  present  A continuum  is 
drawn  from  Jess’s  first  artistic 
awakening  as  a child,  colouring 
in  an  illustration  of  the  biblical 
story  of  Jael  and  Sisera,  to  her 
present  jab;  yet  what  she  remem- 
bers most  about  the  illustration 
is  not  the  “shocking  morals”  of 
the  tale,  nor  the  biblical  invita- 
tion to  gloat  over  violent 
revenge,  but  the  excitement  she 
felt  at  spreading  “more  and  more 
of  that  red  over  the  paper". 

“Jael”  provides  a sophisticated 
look  at  the  moral  ambiguity 
potentially  inherent  in  a work  of 
art  (along  with  a delightful  ety- 
mology of  the  word  grenade,  and 
a surprising  argument  in  fevour 

of  TV). 

In  the  last  story  of  her  collec- 
tion, "Christ  in  tbe  House  of  Mar- 
tha and  Mary”,  Byatt  continues 
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Hon  of  art,  raising  the  artist  to  a 
priest-like  status.  In  a rather 
pompous  story  about  the  paint- 
cr-as-Cbxist,  two  peasant  women 
come  round  to  a different  way  of 
thinking. 

They  are  both  admonished,  one 
for  her  vanity,  and  the  other  for 
not  understanding  that,  as  a 
cook,  she  has  a craft  too,  equally 
important  in  its  attention  to 
detail  as  that  of  the  painter's;  a 
craft  so  important  that,  through 
interpretation,  it  can  raise  an 
object  to  a level  of  even  greater 
significance  than  it  has  as  a 
thing  in  itself. 

“It  was  silly  that  oil  paint  on 
board  should  *n»kp  eggs  and  fish 
more  real,  when  they  were  less 
so.  But  it  did.”  This  quote  per- 
haps best  sums  tip  the  driving 
force  behind  the  collection,  and  a 
point  on  which  the  author  and 
reviewer  disagree. 

There  is  a vein  of  inteHectnal 
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biteflacfuai  tidiness  imposed  upon 
emotional  camptexfty-  AS.  Byatt 

book  that  left  me  feeling  cold,  a 
certain  static  lifelessness  to 
Byatt's  characters.  By  prioritis- 
ing art  over  life,  imposing  intel- 
lectual tidiness  on  to  the  emo- 
tional complexity,  sometimes 
indeterminate  nature  of  life, 
Byatt  has  written  a collection  of 
stories  that,  paradoxical  though 
it  may  be  In  a book  as  meticu- 
lously descriptive  as  this  one, 
describes  less  about  the  world 
than  It  does  about  the  author's 
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qw  can  publishers 
tell  if  they  have  a 
bestseller  on  their 
hands? 

The  big  guns,  of 
course,  are  dead  certs,  and  1999 
opens  with  the  loudest  or  them  in 
sparkliugly  up-to-the-minute 
form.  Tom  Clancy's  Power  Hays 
- ntlhless.com  (Michael  Joseph), 
about  a new  kind  of  milleniat 
military  software  terrorism,  is 

out  for  the  New  Year. 

John  le  Carry's  Single  ■£-  Single 
(Hodder.  January)  is  a novel  of 
love  and  “the  triumph  of  human- 
ity" set  on  the  crime-driven 
streets  of  post-Communist  Rus- 
sia. oo  a billionaire's  estates  on 
the  Bosporus  and  in  the  High 
Caucasus. 

John  Grisham's  The  Testament 
(Century.  February')  mixes  legal 
suspense  and  adventure  in  the 
tales  of  a burnt-out  Washington 
litigator  just  out  of  rehab  and  a 
woman  who  left  modernity  to 
live  with  a primitive  tribe  Ui  the 
Brazilian  jungle.  Any  future  soci- 
ologist of  pre-milleoial  fears, 
hopes  and  dreams  of  escapism 
across  the  globe  could  write  his 
thesis  based  on  these  three  inter- 
national novelists  alone. 

For  newer  authors,  the  risk  ele- 
ment - will  it,  won't  it  hit  the  big 
time?  - used  to  be  the  sexy  ingre- 
dient of  publishing,  but  increas- 
ingly in  a vast  global  market  - 
Grisham  has  sold  60m  copies  - 
where  world  and  film  rights  sell 
for  enormous  sums,  such  things 
are  pre-arranged. 

The  handful  of  new  titles 
which  receive  six  or  seven-figure 
advances  are  the  ones  that  gob- 
ble up  marketing  budgets,  are 
hyped  months  in  advance  and 
arrive  in  bookshops  stamped 
"bestseller"  before  a punter  has 
even  opened  them.  More  books 
are  published  than  ever,  but  we 
have  paradoxically  less  choice 
about  the  ones  that  reach  us. 

Billed  as  thrillinglv  original, 
there  is  something  - that  gleam 
in  a marketing  executive's  eye  - 


It’s  apocalypse  now . . . 

Next  year's  authors  are  brooding  - on  genetics  and  psychology  - says  Jackie  Wullschlager 


sadly  uniform  about  the  bestsell- 
ers-in-waiting of  the  late  1990s. 
Exotic  setting  is  a must;  flirta- 
- Hon  with  history  important;  an 
undercurrent  of  environmental 
or  1990s  caring  values  helps:  a 
plucky  heroine  ahead  of  her  time 
clinches  the  deal. 

Arundhati  Roy's  The  Goddess 
of  Small  Things  (1997)  was  the 
prototype  for  this  kind  of  mock- 
radicalism.  Likely  bestsellers  In 
the  same  mould  for  1999  are  Lau- 
ren Belfer's  City  of  Light 
(Sceptre,  June),  set  in  glamorous 
1900s  Niagara  at  the  time  of  the 
first  environmental  battles  - 
Michelle  Pfeiffer  is  already  billed 
as  heroine  of  the  movie;  and 
Andrea  Barrett's  The  Voyage  of 
the  Narwhal  (Flamingo.  March), 
about  a Victorian  polar  expedi- 
tion gone  wrong  and  the  frustra- 
tions of  a group  of  Philadelphia 
ladies  left  behind. 

Non-fiction  cousin  is  Bella 
Bathurst's  Tlie  Lighthouse  Steu- 
ensons  (Harper  Colli  ns,  April): 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  ances- 
tors fought  the  elements  to  build 
lighthouses  along  the  wild  Scot- 
tish coast  in  the  late  18th  cen- 
tury. This  slim,  precisely  focused 
account  has  shades  of  Dava 
Sobel’s  Longitude,  in  style  and 
layout:  US  rights  were  sold  for 
six  figures. 

Then  there  is  The  Emperor's 
General  (Michael  Joseph.  July),  a 
Madam  Butterfly  of  our  time,  set 
in  Japan  and  America  at  the  end 
of  the  second  world  war,  about  a 
captain  torn  between  patriotism 
and  love  for  a Filipino  woman. 
Written  by  James  Webb,  one  of 
the  youngest  members  ever  of 
the  US  Cabinet,  serving  as  Secre- 
tary' of  the  Navy  at  41,  this  is  an 
insider's  tale  of  the  seduction  of 


power  rights  have  gone  to  Para- 
mount Pictures  for  J2m. 

Of  young  British  voices.  30- 
year-old  Richard  Mason,  under- 
graduate at  Oxford,  is  flavour  of 
the  year  in  The  Drowning  People 
(Michael  Joseph,  April)  murder 
and  intrigue  play  out  against  the 
backdrop  of  Prague  and  an  ances- 
tral home  by  the  Atlantic. 

Established  literary  novelists, 
by  contrast,  are  tn  apocalyptic 
mood.  Salman  Rushdie's  The 
Ground  Beneath  Her  Feet  (Cape. 
April)  is  "a  tale  of  love,  death 
and  rock'n'roll"  - a singer  is 
caught  up  in  an  earthquake,  sym- 
bol of  “our  shaken,  mutating 
times";  in  a remaking  of  the 
Orpheus  myth,  a lover's  search 
for  her  is  also  the  story  of  flawed 
east-west  encounters. 

Doris  Lessing's  Mara  and  Darm. 
(Flamingo,  April)  is  the  odyssey 
of  a brother  and  sister  living  in  a 
future  where  the  earth's  climate 
has  reached  extremes  - icy  north 
and  unbearably  hot  and  dry 
south  - between  which  they 
must  journey. 

Peter  Ackroyd's  The  Plato 
Papers  (Chatto.  April)  is  set  2,000 
years  hence;  a London  orator  lec- 
tures on  the  unhappy  era  of 
Mo  old  warp,  time  of  Dickens  and 
Freud;  his  history  is  deemed  so 
brutal  that  he  is  tried  for  corrupt- 
ing contemporary  youth.  Ariel 
Dorfinan's  The  Nanny  and  The 
Iceberg  (Sceptre,  March)  is  a com- 
edy of  sex.  Antarctica  and  Che 
Guevara. 

Among  chroniclers  of  the 
everyday  come  John  Updike  with 
a "quasi-novel"  of  a septuagenar- 
ian, Bech  at  Bay  (Hamish  Hamil- 
ton, January);  Shena  Mackay 
with  The  World's  Smallest  Uni- 
com (Cape.  March);  and  Annie 


Proulx’s  Close  Range:  Wyoming 
Stories  (Fourth  Estate.  June)  - 
one  of  the  stories.  Brokeback 
Mountain,  of  doomed  love 
between  two  drop-out  country 
boys,  is  to  be  Aimed  by  Gus  Van 
Sant  - while  Vikram  Seth's  An 
Unequal  Music  (Phoenix  House, 
April)  is  a romance  which  opens 
with  a chance  sighting  on  a Lon- 
don bus. 

Written  by 
one  of  the 
youngest 
members 
ever  of  the 
US  Cabinet, 
this  is  an 
insider's  tale 

In  non-fiction,  genetics  and 
psychology  are  the  themes  of 
1999;  we  are  obsessed  with  how 
we  will  shape  up  as  a race  for  the 
new  millennium.  In  Sex  in  the 
Future  (Macmillan.  April).  Robin 
Baker,  author  of  Sperm  Wars  and 
Baby  Wars;  shows  how  biological 
factors  shaping  our  reproductive 
behaviour  Tor  millions  of  years 
are  suddenly  changing,  and  how 
social  and  technological  advances 
- egg-egg  fertilisation,  ways  for 
men  to  have  children  with  men, 
cloning  - could  influence  sexual 
relationships. 

But  most  of  us  don't  want 
designer  babies:  in  Brave  New 
Worlds:  Genetics  and  the  Human 
Experience  (HarperCollins.  Janu- 
ary). Bryan  Appleyard,  one  of  our 


sharpest  cultural  commentators, 
takes  the  liberal  humanist  posi- 
tion against  the  advance  of  scien- 
tific ethics,  or  lack  of  them,  in 

genetics.  Jonathon  Weiner's 
Time,  Love,  Memory:  The  Story  of 
Cuntfs  and  Behaiiour  (Faber. 
May)  inquires  into  the  origins  of 
behaviour  - how  much  is  decided 
before  we  are  born,  what  is  writ- 
ten in  our  DNA,  in  what  code  and 
of  what  materials? 

All  these  should  be  read  in  con- 
junction with  Seven  Up : From 
Seven  to  Forty  Two  (Helnemann. 
March),  the  accompaniment  to 
Michael  Apted's  brilliant  docu- 
mentary series,  which  Aimed  14 
children  aged  seven  in  1963  and 
followed  them,  every  seven  years, 
showing  how  they  grew  up,  how 
Britain  changed  and  how  class 
exerts  an  indomitable  influence 
on  our  lives. 

At  the  start  of  the  1990s.  the 
promise  of  Prozac  made  us  ques- 
tion the  nature  of  unhappiness; 
1999  is  the  drug’s  10th  birthday 
and  a rush  of  books  on  the 
nature  of  depression  are  out  Lau- 
ren Slater’s  Prozac  Diary  (Ham- 
ish Hamilton.  February)  is  about 
living  with  mental  illness,  con- 
trolled hut  not  cured  by  Prozac. 
Malignant  Sadness:  The  Anatomy 
of  Depression  (Faber.  February) 
ties  in  with  Lewis  Wolpert's  new 
BBC  series  and  presents  depres- 
sion as  a normal  emotion  become 
pathological,'  biological  and  psy- 
chological understandings  are 
explored. 

Doctor-next-door  Thomas  Stut- 
taford  chips  in  with  In  Your 
Right  Mind:  A Guide  to  Everyday 
Psychological  Problems  and  Com- 
mon Psychiatric  Conditions 
(Faber,  May)  and  David  Smail 
reissues  his  controversial  The 


Origins  of  Unhappiness:  A Neic 
Understanding  of  Personal  Dis- 
tress (Constable,  March),  about 
the  effects  of  visible  and  invisible 
social  power,  arguing  that  "it  is 
the  society  we  live  in  rather  than 
the  individual  that  needs  to  be 
treated". 

The  nature  of  power  runs  like  a 
golden  thread  through  the  cul- 
tural and  social  commentaries  of 
1999.  In  7726  New  Economy:  Mak- 
ing Money  out  of  Thin  Air 
(Viking.  June)  Charles  Lead- 
beater  argues  that  the  old  econ- 
omy of  the  industrial  era  is  giv- 
ing way  to  an  economy  based  on 
knowledge,  ideas  and  creativity  - 
from  Bill  Gates  to  Delia  Smith 
and  Princess  Diana  to  Calvin 
Klein. 

Dominic  Hobson's 
The  National 
Wealth:  Who  Gets 
What  in  Britain 
(HarperCollins. 
April  > is  about  money,  ownership 
and  control  at  all  levels  of  soci- 
ety. Martin  Short's  Secrets  of  the 
Jury  Room  (HarperCollins,  July) 
is  a devastating,  timely  critique 
of  our  woeful  judicial  process; 
Simon  Heffer  analyses  the  conse- 
quences for  the  English  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union  in  Nor 
Shall  My  Stvord:  The  Reinvention 
of  England  (Weidenfeld,  April): 
Ian  Buruma  examines  bow  Euro- 
peans see  Englishness  in  Vol- 
taire's Coconuts,  or  Anglomania 
in  Europe  (Weidenfeld,  March). 

Hottest  political  biographies 
come  from  overseas:  George 
Stephan opoulos'  AU  In  the  Mind 
(Hutchinson,  March),  a spin- 
doctor's  revelations  about  the 
scandal-by-scandal  reinveution  of 
President  Clinton,  and  Nelson 


Mandela  (Harper  Collins.  Mayi, 
Anthony  Sampson's  authorised 
biography.  published  to  coincide 
until  Mandela  retiring  from  office 
as  President  of  South  Africa. 
David  Mellor's  Old  H'foe  and  Brer 
ken  Bottles:  The  Tories  in  Pouxr 
(Michael  Joseph.  May)  suggests 
local  amusement  and  Margaret 
Cook's  A Slight  and  Delicate 
Creature  (Weidenfeld.  January), 
vengeance. 

Among  historical  lives,  one  or 
our  greatest  biographers,  James 
Boswell,  is  finally  biographied. 
by  Peter  Martin  (Weidenfeld, 
June):  there  arc  rival  lives  of  Kip- 
ling. The  Unforgiving  Minute,  by 
Harrv  Ricketts  (Chatto.  January) 
and  by  Andrew  Lycetl  (Weiden- 
rpld.  April),  and.  in  the  bicente- 
nary of  his  birth,  of  Pushkin  - by 
T.J.  Binyun  (HarperCollins. 
autumn)  and  by  Serena  Vitale 
(Fourth  Estate.  February). 

Most  exciting  critical  works 
will  be  Shakespeare:  The  Inven- 
tion of  the  Human  (Fourth  Estate. 
March),  by  the  clever  and  eccen- 
tric Harold  Bloom,  and  Farewell 
to  an  Idea : Episodes  from  the  His- 
tory  of  Modernism  (Yale,  March), 
In  which  Berkeley  Professor  T.J. 
Clark  suggests  that  modernism 
and  socialism  depended  on  each 
other  and  have  ended  at  the  same 
moment. 

George's  Ghosts:  The  Secret  Life 
of  W.B.  Yeats  iPtcador.  May), 
promises  sensations  from  Brenda 
Maddox,  who  has  wittily  unravel- 
led the  marriages  of  Lawrence 
and  Joyce,  and  Matthew  Boyden 
takes  on  one  of  art’s  most  diffi- 
cult moral  cases  in  Richard 
Strauss:  The  Conquest  of  Con- 
science (Weidenfeld,  April),  span- 
ning a lifetime  in  Germany  from 
1864  to  1949.  including  the  N; 
years.  As  usual,  history's  villai 
make  irresistible  heroes:  look  for 
Ann  Wroe’s  Pilate : The  Biogra- 
phy of  ai<  Invented  Man  (Cape, 
March).  Curtis  Cate's  Friedrich 
Nietzsche  (Hutchinson.  June)  and 
Neil  Schaeffer's  The  Marquis  de 
Bade  (Hamish  Hamilton.  July). 
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The  ‘It’  girls  of 
the  old  south 

Jeremy  Gavron  on  the  fascinating  lives  of 
Nancy  Astor  and  her  sisters 


The  Langhorne  sis- 
ters were,  forgive 
the  expression,  the 
“It"  girls  of  the 
1890s,  and  would  have  faded 
with  their  looks  had  not  the 
third  of  them  possessed  a 
feistiness  and  ambition  to 
equal  the  ethereal  beauty  of 
all  five  put  together.  As 
Nancy  Astor,  she  became 
one  of  tbc  richest  and  most 
famous  women  in  the  world, 
confidante  of  George  Bern- 
ard Shaw  and  political  oppo- 
nent of  Winston  Churchill, 
with  whom  she  crossed 
swords  as  Britain's  first  sit- 
ting woman  MP. 

Her  story  is  well  known, 
but  in  delving  into  her  fam- 
ily past,  James  Fox,  her 
grand-nephew,  has  given  it  a 
new  context,  as  well  as 
painting  an  intimate  picture 
of  an  extraordinary  family. 

The  Langhorne  girls  were 
born  into  a world  whose 
"hankering  for  the  old 
south"  destroyed  in  the  civil 
war  gave  it  a peculiar  mix- 
ture of  instability,  romanti- 
cism and  degeneracy.  Irene, 
the  last  of  (he  Southern 
Belles  - her  62  proposals  or 
marriage  were  “a  matter  of 
civic  pride”  in  Richmond, 
Virginia  - escaped  by  marry- 
ing the  New  York  illustrator. 
IXuia  Gibson,  who  made  her 
into  the  model  of  the  Gihson 
Girl. 

Nancy  and  her  younger 
sister  Phyllis  wore  not  so 
lucky.  Phyllis  married  a 
“spo'tin"  gentleman  who 
called  her  “old  man"  and 
was  "pretty  well  busied  with 
Mr  Quail  hinl  ".  while  Nan- 
cy's husband  was  a polo 
player  who  apparently  over- 
came her  sexual  distaste  of 
him  by  chloroforming  and 
impregnating  her. 

This,  in  a cruel  way.  was 
the  making  of  Nancy.  To 
escape  she  look  her  son  and 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to 


England,  where  her 
southern  sass  - Fox  com- 
pares her  at  different  times 
to  "Muhammad  Ali  and 
Dame  Edna  Everage"  - was 
so  enchanting  that  she  had 
her  pick  of  men.  She  chose 
Waldorf  Astor.  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  world  and. 
summoning  her  sisters,  she 
set  out  to  conquer,  first, 
English  society,  and  then 
British  politics. 

Fox  likens  his  story  to  a 

THE  LANGHORNE 
SISTERS 
by  James  Fox 

Crania  £20.  610  pages 


"classical  drama"  and  in  the 
hands  of  a Thackeray  or 
George  Eliot,  it  might  have 
made  a sweeping  Victorian 
novel.  But  Fox's  chief  source 
material  tips  it  more 
towards  melodrama.  In  the 
servants'  quarters  of  his 
grandparents'  house  he 
found  an  old  black  trunk 
containing  thousands  of 
letters  written  by  the  sisters 
to  each  other,  and  while 
these  are  a uniquely  reveal- 
ing find,  what  they  mostly 
reveal  is  an  obsession  with 
money,  jewels,  shopping, 
looks  and  courting.  These 
arc  women  out  of  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald. yet  they  are  on  the 
whole  left  to  tell  their  own 
story,  without  the  refracting 
mixture  of  fascination  and 
revulsion  with  which  Fitz- 
gerald defininglv  viewed 
them. 

The  letters  from  the  sis- 
ters' men  are  more  interest- 
ing. and  it  is  a pity  that 
those  from  Phyllis's  suitor. 
Captain  Henry'  Douglas  Pen- 
nant. never  Tell  into  the 
hands  or  that  other  great  sat- 
irist of  the  rich  and  noble. 
Evelyn  Waugh.  The  Captain 
was  a big  game  hunter,  and 
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for  several  years  his  passion- 
ate letters  written  from 
increasingly  wild  and 
obscure  places.  East  Africa, 
Mongolia.  Chinese  Turkes- 
tan, where  “after  three 
nights  on  a mountain  unsuc- 
cessfully chasing  a she- bear, 
the  Captain  suddenly  let 
loose  with  his  pen",  kept 
Phyllis  in  thrall.  When  war 
broke  out,  the  Captain  was 
offered  a staff  post  which 
would  have  meant  signing 
up  for  ten  years,  hut  unwill- 
ing to  be  a soldier's  wife 
Phyllis  encouraged  him  to 
remain  at  the  front,  where  a 
shell  took  off  his  head.  His 
Grenadier  Guards  uniform 
was  sent  to  the  Langhorne 
home  in  Virginia,  where  the 
coloured  family  butler  wore 
it  to  church. 

The  Langhorne  Sisters  is 
saved  from  melodrama, 
though,  by  Fox’s  consis- 
tently serious  approach  to 
his  subject  Beauty,  and  in 
Nancy's  case  wit  and  will, 
enmeshed  the  sisters  with 
the  events  of  the  time,  and 
Fox  skilfully  and  seamlessly 
weaves  together  private  and 
public  lives.  Perhaps  the 
most  sympathetic  character 
in  the  book  is  the  banker 
Bob  Brand,  who  married 
Phyllis  after  the  Captain's 
death,  and  worked  with 
John  Maynard  Keynes  to 
prevent  the  economic  col- 
lapse in  Europe  that  led  to 
the  second  world  war. 

But  it  is  Nancy,  as  in  life, 
who  increasingly  takes  cen- 
tre stage.  Conscious  that  her 
biography  has  been  written 
several  times,  including  by 
herself.  Fox  does  not  try  to 
tell  her  whole  story,  but  con- 
centrates instead  ou  the 
parts  his  aew  material  illu- 
minates, such  as  her  bravery 
in  sitting  day  after  day  for 
two  years  as  the  only 
woman  in  a hostile  male  par- 
liament. She  may  have  been 
“badly  informed",  her  ideas 
“largely  based  on  emotional 
prejudice",  but  her  mere 
presence  was  worth  a hun- 
dred clever  “speeches." 

As  a mother  she  was  less 
or  a success.  With  her  wit 
and  charisma  she  made  her 
sons  fall  in  lore  with  her. 
but  gave  them  little  back. 
David,  later  the  brilliant  edi- 
tor of  the  Observer,  broke 
from  her  completely  for  sev- 
eral years,  while  her  oldest 
son.  Bobbie,  who  as  a young 
man  had  been  an  officer  in 
the  Royal  Horse  Guards, 
ended  up  in  his  sixties  living 
as  a cockney  character 
under  the  name  Woodbine 
Jack.  He  rented  a room  from 
the  foster  mother  of  a former 
boyfriend  In  Elephant  & Cas- 
tle, having  decided  that 
working  class  people  were 
“nicer,  more  human  and 
enjoyed  life  more."  His  cous- 
ins, Phyllis's  two  sous,  had 
already  both  committed  sui- 
cide. Some  years  after  his 
mother’s  death,  Bobbie  took 


1 am  placing  you  an  an  altar  inside  my  heart1  wrote  FkM  Castro  (pictured  here  in  1955)  to  Naty  before  he  came  to  power 


For  the  love  of  a revolutionary 

Kieran  Cooke  on  the  haunting  tale  of  the  society  girl  Fidel  Castro  cast  aside 


In  a small,  cluttered 
apartment  room  in 
Havana  a majestic 
looking  woman,  as  old 
as  the  century,  sits  turning 
the  pages  of  her  photo 
albums.  Dona  Natlca  looks 
at  pictures  of  dances  at  the 
old  yacht  club,  society  ladies 
playing  canasta  at  the  Hotel 
Seville  and  at  fading  images 
of  elegant  young  men  and 
women  parading  along  the 
Maiecon.  tbe  Havana  sea 
front. 

Across  the  room.  Naty. 
Dona  Natica's  daughter,  is 
caught  up  tn  reminiscences 
of  a different  kind.  She 
unfurls  the  ribbon  on  a pile 
of  love  letters  exchanged  in 
the  early  19KB  between  her- 
self and  Fidel  Castro.  The 
Allure  Cuban  leader  is  in 
prison.  Naty,  daughter  of  a 
well  to  do  merchant  family, 
is  dancing  her  way  through 
Cuba's  high  society.  “I  don’t 
know  what  will  become  of 
us.  but  I want  you  to  know 
that  1 am  placing  you  on  an 
altar  inside  my  heart”  writes 
Fidel. 

This  is  a remarkable  book 
about  lore,  disillusionment 
and  exile,  a tale  which  in  its 
own  simple  way  tells  as 

-*■  ,v-« 


political  treatise  or  weighty 
economic  analysis. 

Natalia  Rcvuelta  Clews 
(her  grandfather  was  a naval 
engineer  who  arrived  in 
Cuba  from  Staffordshire  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century) 
inhabited  a glittering  world 
as  a strikingly  beautiful  20- 
year-old  in  Havana  in  the 
mid  1940s. 

"Postwar  Havana,  like 
Paris  and  Buenos  Aires  in 
the  1920s  and  *308,  was  an 
enchanted  place:  King  Leo- 
pold of  Belgium  at  the  golf 
course  with  the  Count  of 
Barcelona;  the  Duchess  of 
Alba  at  the  Gomez-Menas 
ball:  the  black- tie  dinners 
after  the  regatta  at  the 
Havana  Yacht  Club,  where 
the  winner  of  the  Copa 
Bacardi  sat  on  a high  leather 
chair  singing  ‘Lobo  de  Mar', 
with  Carole  Lombard  in  the 
chorus.  It  was  no  accident 
that  El  Encanto  (The 
Enchantment)  was  the  name 
of  the  leading  department 
store" 

Naty  was  caught  up  in  a 
class  composed  of  people 
who  devoted  themselves 
almost  entirely  to  being  dec- 
orative. She  married  a sur- 
geon 20  years  her  senior  and 

*•  Than  clip 


fell  in  love  with  Fidel  Castro. 

Fidel  used  Naty’s  house  as 
a refuge  in  his  struggle 
against  Batista.  To  this  day, 
Dona  Natica  is  horrified  at 
her  daughter's  folly  (not 
least  among  Fidel’s  sins  was 
that  he  did  not  know  how  to 
dance).  The  relationship 
between  the  fiery,  egocentric 

HAVANA  DREAMS 

by  Wendy  Gimbel 

l Trago  £16.90.  196  pages 

revolutionary  and  the  soci- 
ety girl  grew.  Naty  sends 
Fidel  books  to  read  in  prison 
- French  and  Russian  clas- 
sics - and  Kipling's  poetry. 
“Take  care  of  your  teeth  so 
that  when  you  read  ray 
letters,  there's  a white  smile 
on  your  face"  she  tells  FideL 
“Remember  that  nicotine 
stains  the  teeth  and  that  you 
smoke  like  a chimney." 

When  Castro  is  released 
from  prison  he  and  Naty 
have  a brief  physical  rela- 
tionship. A daughter.  Alina, 
is  born.  Barista  and  the  mafi- 
osi flee  the  country  and,  in 
1959.  Fidel  sweeps  trium- 
phantly to  power,  Naty  and 
daughter  are  brushed  aside 

■ac  PiHol  uvmr«ntR*(pe  nh  his 


revolution.  “You  know  that 
personal  matters  are  the 
least  important  to  me"  he 
writes. 

The  world  of  the  socialite 
turned  revolutionary  is  shat- 
tered. Naty's  husband  leaves 
with  their  daughter  for  the 
US.  it  will  be  20  years  before 
mother  and  daughter  meet 
again:  by  then  they  are  vir- 
tual strangers  to  each  other. 

Alina  has  only  fleeting 
glimpses  of  her  father  as  she 
grows  up.  Once  he  brought 
her  a doll  - a figure  of  a 
rebel  soldier  with  a beard. 
Another  time  be  asked  if  she 
wanted  to  see  a movie.  Alina 
yearned  to  see  The  Godfa- 
ther. Fidel  showed  her  a film 
of  his  recent  tour  of  Eastern 
, Europe.  The  daughter  of  the 
great  revolutionary  suffers 
from  eating  disorders.  She 
marries  - four  times  within 
as  many  years  - and  has  a 
daughter  of  her  own. 

In  1993  Alina  Fernandez 
Revuelta  (Fidel  refused  to 
give  her  his  name)  escapes 
to  the  US  where  she  is  feted 
by  the  media  Tor  a time  and 
then  forgotten.  “Escape  was 
and  is  the  prevailing  theme 
in  Cuban  life"  says  Wendy 
Gimbel. 

Thp  exiles  in  the  US  flo& 


gusanos.  or  the  worms,  as 
Castro  calls  them)  are  a dis-  - 
contented  lot.  clinging  to  the 
faded  images  of  the  past. 
Meanwhile,  those  left  behind 
in  Cuba  dream  of  escape  or, 
Uke  Naty  and  her  mother, 
suffer  a form  of  internal 
exile,  trapped  in  their  memo- 
ries. 

Fidel  himself  is  also  a curi- 
ously dated  figure,  talking  of 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  as  if 
it  happened  yesterday,  still 
mouthing  slogan*  no  one 
believes  in  any  more.  And  in 
the  background  is  the  tired 
old  quarrel  between  Wash- 
ington and  Havana  - a silly 
business  with  little  rele- 
vance to  present  day  reali- 
ties. 

Standing  nobly  above  it  all 
is  Naty.  She  has  sacrificed 
four  decades  for  a man  and 
movement  that  gave 
nothing.  Yet  she  has  no  bit- 
terness, no  regrets.  She  has 
her  old  love  letters.  There 
are  still  others  like  her  in 
their  Havana  apartment 
blocks,  rummaging  through 
the  past,  too  old  to  worry 
about  the  future. 

" Nos  pasamos  la  vida 
viendo  pasar  el  tiempo " (“we 
spend  our  lives  just  watch- 
ing time  nass").  ... 
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wither 

them 

iw  Packer  admires  the 

work  of  three  older  artists  whose 
talents  continue  to  mature 


A 


It  is  a point  that  cannot 
be  made  often  enough, 
that  new  art  is  not  the 
sole  province  of  the 
young.  The  true  artist, 
over  as  long  a career  as  may 
be,  is  constantly  renewed 
through  the  renewal  of  the 
work  itself,  as  it  shifts  and 
develops,  returns  to  old 
themes  and  former  preoccu- 
pations, and  moves  on  again. 
We  look  to  young  artists,  of 
course,  for  the.  freshness  of 
emerging  talent  and  preco- 
cious accomplishment;  but 
even  young  Turner,  young 
Titian,  young  Rembrandt, 

. grew  old. 

i.  [ Albert  Irvin  is  now  76.  and 
I J still  painting  with  all  the 
r brio,  scope  and  ambition  of  a 
young  man.  Last  month  he 
was  elected  to  their  number 
by  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  atm  laude  as  it 
were  - and  not  before  time. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  he 
has  not  been  a member  these  - 
30  years  past  for  he  has  long 
been  a loyal  supporter  of  the 
Academy  and  its  summer 
exhibition,  sending  in  long 
before  it  became  fashionable 
among  the  blen  peasant 
avant-garde  to  do  so.  The 
truth  is  that,  in  this  country 
at  least  he  has  been  largely 
ignored.  He  was  61  before  a 
single  work  of  his  was 
acquired  by  the  Tate,  and  for 
the  20  years  before  that  bad 
shown  seldom  and  with  little 
success  except,  to  some 
( extent  abroad. 
jV>  The  reasons  for  such 
* neglect  were,  perhapsibji 


virtues  as  a painter  -'an 
irrepressible  ebullience,  of 
expression,  an  all-embracing 
expansiveness  of  gesture,  a 
luxuriance  of  saturated  col- 
our in  times  when  a 
cool,  even  puritanical 
restraint  was  more  the  order 
of  the  day.  These  are  the  vir- 
tues we  celebrate  in  his  Tat;, 
est  exhibition  atGimpel  FOs. 
He  is  still  the  abstract 
painter  he  ever  was,  broad!  ' 
and  sweeping  in  the  state-., 
ment  however  large  or  smaHti. 
the  canvas  - and  some  are’ 
very  large  - as  fluid  on  the;  >.' 
surface,  and  as  rich  as  ever' 
in  the  colour,  whether/, 
pitched  high  in  toy  oar  low.  *. 

But  a certain  regularity  erf- 
composition  seems  now  to  be 
creeping  in,  a formal  play 
between  sets  of  vertical  and 
horizontal  bars,  sometimes 
overlaid  - though,  being 
Irvin,  it  is  more  a case  of 
their  being  off-vertical  and- 
off-horizontal,  like  wonky  s 
piles  of  wood.  And  while 
these  are  in  no  sense  land- 
scape paintings  as  such, 
there  does  seem  to  be  a 
return  to  the  old  horizontal  -' 


David  Unde's  work  has  now  moved  into  that  area  between  the  syrabofc  and  the  metaphysfcab  'Window  Rue  Nande",  1991 


David  Tindle  is  a mere  66, 
fin  RA  of  longstanding  and 
rttetinrUfm  but  again  some- 
what taken-for-granted  and 
jrot  exactly  over-represented 


division  in  the  work  between  hi  such  places  as  the  Tate  - 
top  and  bottom,  as  it  were-  where  the  1984  catalogue 
sky  and  ground.  With  this  gives  him  one  amaTi  still-life 
hint  of  landscape  comes  in  a canvas  and  a print  For  him 
more  open,  airy . pictorial  - the  reasons,  perhaps,  are 
space  once  more,  rather  than  complementary  - figurative 


the  shallow,-  frontal  disposi- 
tion - he  has  favoured  . 
recently.  This  is  work  in 
transition,  developing  and 
moving  on  - new  stuff' 
indeed,  wjuch  at  76;  is  just 


itjaslt  slxgdd  be.  V.  -V^ery,  stance 


rather  than  abstract:,  small 
.fci/ficale;  modest  subject-mat- 
tes; qpdetist  in  mood;  meticu- 
lous in  the  dry  technique  of 
tempera.  His  latest  paint- 
ings, now  at  the  RedfemGal- 
Sim  and' 


confound  such  expectations. 
Scale  and  mood  and  subject- 
matter  are  still  pretty  much 
the  same,  and  so  too  the 
technique,  and  yet  the  feel  of 
it  all  is 'markedly  different 
The  tempera  seems  more 
freely-stated  now,  and  rather 
less  assertive  ah  element 
and  presence  in  the  work. 
And  that  quietist  mood 
seems  to  have  grown,  more 
positive-in  its  imaginative 
suggestibility  - tire  sense  of 
the  empty  roam,  the  empty 
chair,  the  deserted  garden 
outside  the  window.  ,, 
The  combinations 


dane  objects  of  still-life  now 
register  more  strongly 
ambiguous  possibilities  - 
the  looking-glass,  the  bottle, 
the  shells,  the  cigarette  on 
its  packet,  the  fallen  rose, 
the  hat,  the  egg,  the  hatter’s 
dummy.  Tindle  has  moved 
into  that  area  between  the 
symbolic  and  the  metaphysi- 
cal - we  think  of  Rnopff  in 
the  Interiors,  and  of  the 
early  still-lifes  of  the  metafis- 
id,  de  Chirico,  Carra  and  the 
young  MorandL  Tet  he 
remains  entirely  himself,  as 
txe  joo  continues  to  move  oil 
len^ox,  at  52,  Is-fhe  • 


youngster  of  the  three, 
though  bnt  for  all  that, 
hardly  a Young  British  Art- 
ist He  is  a sculptor,  preemi- 
nently a carver,  and  particu- 
larly drawn  to  the  symbolic 
monumentally  of  the 
ancient  and  oriental  tradi- 
tions. But  for  the  moment  he 
has  moved  indoors,  and 
turned  from  symbolic  imag- 
ery to  the  still-life,  in  partic- 
ular the  poL  His.  however, 
are  marble  pots  set  in  ones 
and  twos,  in  one  case  five, 
on  marble  bases,  turned  and 
lit  to  exploit  the  translu- 
cency  erf  the  stone. 


They  are  intriguing  things, 
small  in  themselves,  self-con- 
sciously precious  as  much  in 
the  presentation  as  In  the 
making,  oddly  incongruous 
and  disconcerting  - fragile 
yet  massive,  rough  yet  deli- 
cate, translucent  yet  mani- 
festly solid,  useful  yet 
impractical.  And  they  seem 
to  take  on  from  such  con- 
trariness something  of  a rit- 
ual character,  as  they  might 
be  small  fonts,  or  weighty 
chalices  for  unknown  cere- 
monies. Should  they  have 
been  turned  as  thin  as  the 
porcelain  to  which  they 


aspire?  Would  that  even  be 
possible?  Who  are  we  to  say? 
Cox,  for  once,  is  simply  ask- 
ing the  questions.  That,  too, 
is  a real  development 

Albert  Irvin  - recent  paint- 
ings: Gimpel  Fils,  30  Davies 
Street,  London  Wl,  until 
January  16-  David  Tindle  - 
landscape  and  still-life:  The 
Redfern  Gallery,  20  Cork 
Street,  London  Wl,  until 
January  14.  Stephen  Cox  - 
small  sculptures:  Michael 
Hue-Wllllams  Fine  Art,  21 
Cork  Street,  London  Wl, 
until  January  23.  - 
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Brave  ;'iritiqife 


David  Murray  reviews  a rare  ^ . 
production  of  Pfitzner’s  eart 

‘Die  Rose  vom  Liebesgart^tjV^i 


tionafl 


The  Opemhaus  Zurich 
has  done  a brave  and 
admirable  thing,  sparing 
no  expense.  They  have 
revived  what  once  seemed  a 
major  opera  by  Hans  Pfltzner, 
Die  Rose  vom  Liebesgarten  (“The 
Rose  from  the  Garden  of  Love”). 
With  Decca’s  revival  on  CDs  of  so 
much  Entartete  Kunst,  revealing 
so  many  adventurous  German, 
Austrian  and  Czech  operas  that 
were  vilified  and  banned  by  the 
Nazis,  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
ultra-conservative  • composer 
whom  the  Nazis  endorsed  (for  a 
while)  as  the  true  upholder  of 
Deutsche  Kunst  should  get  some 
new  and  thoughtful  exposure. 

Hitherto  Pfltzner  has  survived 
through  his  unarguably  “impor- 
tant" opera  Palestrina  (1917), 
without  anybody  much  wanting 
to  pursue  Wm  further.  Like  many 
another  conservative  German 
artist,  Pfltzner  accepted  public 
plaudits  and  encomia  from  the 
Nazis  whilst  privately  affecting 


contempt  for  them.  Yet'heVhad 
become  a sour,  hiinka^dipreap-/ 
tlanary  long  before  fha  isl  and, 
probably  disdained;  ;/Fa£titenC- 
because  it  was  too  mo^^^je- 
ian  and  vulgar.  . . 

If  it  is  any  cbnsola1p%^  sofoie-! 
body,  his  Munich  hftasie  was. 
bombed  out  during  13&  w&jmff 
after  the  German  sunendtebath 
Pfltzner  and  his  music  were: 
unceremoniously  shunned  during 
his  long  wait  for  “de-Naziflca- 
tian”.  EBs  last  years  (80  when  he 
died  in  1949)  were  spent  in 
penury. 

With  Die  Rose  (1901)  - only  his 
second  opera,  long  before  Pales- 
trina - Zttrich  has  striven  to  do 
him  new  justice:  albeit  in  a David 
Pountney  production  which 
doesn’t  conceal  its  distaste  for- 
Pfitzner’s  whole  conception. 
Pountney  has  contrived  a sensa- 
tional staging  with  a new  and 
different  close,  in  Johan  Engels’ 
grandly  looming  sets,  more  like 
Lang's  Metropolis  than  any  neo- 


TbvSmnbmsome  knight;  Siegnot,  attended  by  IBnoelaide  and  bar  handmaktans  in  David  Fountnsy’s  now  production  for  Opemhaus  ZQrtch 


Gothic  fantasy.  It-  is  less  an 
“interpretation"  of  the  opera 
than  a truculent  critique  of 
everything  Pfltzner  revered. 

- The  “story”,  really  too  airy- 
fairy  to  recount,  takes  the  form 
of  a pageant  a pre-Raphaelite 
ballet,  or  a “pantomime"  fir  the 
old  sense.  The  venturesome 
knight  Siegnot,  a lusty  tenor  - 


Francisco  Arnica  in  heroic  form  - 
happens  upon  a vernal  celebra- 
tion In  the  Garden  of  Love. 
Pountney  makes  that  a party  of 
top-hatted.  decorOUS  hnginpncmpn 
(some  on  high-rise  skates  and 
other  bizarre  devices),  who  pay 
grotesque  obeisances  to  one 
another  while  ritually  construct- 
ing a model  city,  pure  Fascist 


architecture;  Hitler  himself  turns 
up  to  survey  it 

But  after  the  long  Prologue, 
Love  takes  its  way  in  Act  1.  Sieg- 
not Is  now  enamoured  of  Minne- 
leide  (Stephanie  Friede.  who 
tapped  more  and  more  strengths 
as  she  built  her  performance:  ter- 
rific), -a  highly  erotidsed  maiden 
who  yet  fears  the  blinding  light 


of  the  real  world.  At  a crucial 
moment  she  refuses  to  face  it, 
which  results  in  both  her  and  her 
hand  maidens,  with  Siegnot  him- 
self, being  consigned  to  a rude 
mountain-world  - here,  the  huge 
boiler-filled  cellar  of  some  factory 
- for  Act  2. 

There  the  “Night-Magician" 
reigns  (bass  splendour  from  Rolf 


Haunstein),  much  like  Wagner's 
Alberich  over  his  army  of 
dwarves.  Suddenly  the  music, 
until  now  in  Pfitzner’s  Romantic 
vein  - mostly  slow  and  rumina- 
tive, with  lots  of  rich,  wayward 
cello-counterpoints  - goes 
strange,  especially  at  the  start 
and  the  finish:  slow,  short,  even 
notes  for  flute  and  tuba  in  no 
tonality,  “modem’*  in  immediate 
effect  but  backed  by  no  consist- 
ent plan  or  system.  But  interest- 
ing, certainly ... 

Nasty  things  happen  to  every- 
body: especially  to  Siegnot,  who 
gets  killed.  In  Act  3,  back  in  the 
Liebesgarten,  Pountney  refuses  to 
have  him  miraculously  revived 
as  in  the  text  Instead  he  remains 
irretrievably  dead  while  Minne- 
Ielde  discovers  a miraculous  new 
freedom,  presumably  feminist, 
guided  by  the  voiceless  Stone- 
Maiden  (Dana  Kimaru)  who 
dances  prettily  around  her. 

The  conductor  Franz  Welser- 
M5st  lets  us  hear  why  Pfitzner’s 
score  could  have  seemed  a cornu- 
copia of  warm  Romantic  inven- 
tion and  arresting  Modernist 
ideas,  way  back  then.  Now,  1 
think,  the  “modernism"  sounds 
guessy  and  intuitive,  alternating 
with  lush,  heartfelt  stuff  from  a 
composer  whose  heart  was 
always  in  the  19th  century. 
James  GrQn’s  libretto  is  un palat- 
ably queasy.  After  the  first  half 
(an  hour  and  three-quarters), 
some  of  the  audience  went  home; 
the  Zflrichers  who  stayed  the 
course,  however,  applauded  a 
grand  effort  very  warmly. 

Die  Rose  vom  Liebesgarten  con- 
tinues in  the  Zfirich  repertory 
until  January  16. 


aw* 
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This  evening  BBG2  screens 
the  fifth  and  final  episode 

of  L’incoronadone  di  Pop- 

pea,  or  Poppea  as  they 
have  been  siting  it  As  to  the  pre- 
vious episodes  over  the  last  four 
evenings,  there  is  plenty  to  look  at. 
One  of  the  sets  is  a dazzling  geo- 
metric dtwrign  in  black  and  white, 
worthy  of  Bridget  Riley.  The  rest  of 
the  sets,  and  many  of  the  cos- 
tumes, are  to  vivid  primary  col- 
ours: sunshine  yellow,  royal  blue, 
grass  green.  There  are  two  chaps 
in  drag:  Amalta  because,  well  that 
is  just  the  way  he  is,  with  his  large 
bosom  and  bald  head  be  has  a very- 
striking  appearance;  and  Pop  pea’s 
original  lover,-  Ottone,  because  he 
has  pinched  DruslUa's  clothes  to 
order  to  try  to  get  dose  to  the 
emperor,  Nero,,  and  kill  him.  The 
; trouble  is  that  Ift-jro,  having  had  a 


Television/ Christopher  Dunkley 

Serial  opera  gets  the  nod 


Steamy  affair  with  Poppea,  is  now 


.are  with  the  televising  of  any 
opera.  There  are  three  ways  you 
can  go.  First,  you  can  take  the 
cameras  to  the  opera  house  and 
point  them  at  a normal  perfor- 
mance. For  viewers  at.  home  this 
ran  result  to  very  small  figures 
bashing  about  in  the  -murk 
because,  nnl«s  you  light  the  opera' 
house  specially,  the  cantflepower 
will  be  too  low  for  television,  and 
the  staging  will  force  you  to 
remain  in  long  shot  much  of  the 
time,  producing  figures  which  look 
minute  oh  the-smaB  screen. 

Then' you- can  bring  the  opera 


create  the  opera  from  scratch, 
ngfng  all  the  techniques  maria  pos- 
sible by  electronic  cameras  - 
mixes,  dissolves,  morphing,  what- 
ever. One  of  the  most  memorable 
examples  was  Jean- Pierre  Pon- 
neDe’S  Madama  Butterfly,  but  if  is 
significant  that  that  was  made 
more  than  20  years  ago.  The  tech- 
nique is  hideously  expensive,  and 
you  still  get  minority  audiences. 

Poppea  poses  even  bigger  prob- 
lems than  usual  being  nearly  as 
old  as  a Shakespeare  play.  Premi- 
ered in  Venice  to  1642,  it  represents 
a staging  post  between  the  old  all- 


production. For  instance,  if  a 
woman  has  really  wanted  a man  to 
notice  .what  she  is  saying,  the  stan- 
dard technique  has  been  to  shove 
him  back  on  a sofa,  hoick  her  skirt 
up  to  waist  level,  and  get  astride 
him.  It  certainly  seems  to  work. 


N 


proposing  to  ditch  :i8s  wife  and 
marry  her. 

In  other  words,  it  is  a pretty  typt 
cal  hit  of  television  serial  drama, 
and  that  is  precisely  the  -way  that 
producer  Fiona  Morris  and  director 
Margaret  Williams  have  treated  the 
Welsh  National  Opera  production 
of  Monteverdi’s  final  work.  And 
have  they  pulled  it  oftt  So  far  as  it 
is  possiMe,  I Htlnk  they  have.  The 


company  into  a studio,  or  a hired  recitative  court  entertainments, 
theatre,  and  shoot  an  existing  ver-  J “““  -L'”_ 
glon,  but  specially  arranged  for 
television,  allowing  you  to  exploit 
dose-ups,  and  groupings  quite  dif- 
ferent from  anything  on  a theatre 
stage-  That  is  what  Morris  did  for 
Poppea.  She  hired -the  Lyceum  in 
London  and  Williams  achieved 
some  remarkable  effects,  even 
though,  for  much  of  the  time,  the 
only  prop  was  a sefabed.  Finally 


and  the  fully  melodic  modern 
opera.  Nobody  is  going  to  switch 
on  Monteverdi  for  his  wonderful, 
hummable  tunes  as  they  might  for 
Puccini  or  Verdi.  So  the  television 
producer  who  wants  anything  big- 
ger than  the  established  opera-go- 
ing audience  (which,  by  television 
standards,  is  tiny)  has  to  work  Hke 
cm  details  other  than  the 
music  Thus,-  Poppea  has  been  to 


ext-  month  Channel  4 
will  screen  The  Real 
Don  Giovanni,  a produc- 
tion which  pushes  the 
principle  even  further.  Producer 
Paul  Sommers  says  It's  clear  that 
anything  to  do  with  opera  is  a rat- 
ings disaster  on  television",  so  he 
and  writer/director  Rupert 
Edwards  have  created  a bizarre 
concoction  involving  operatic  per- 
formance, television  documentary, 
and  television  melodrama.  Thomas 
Allen  sings  some  of  the  most 
famous  parts  of  the  Mozart  opera, 
supposedly  dining  a performance 
in  Prague,  but  also  “investigates" 
the  connections  between  Don  Gio- 
vanni and  Casanova,  and  becomes 
personally  involved  to  a nasty 


ing  to  see  whether  the  drama  and 
documentary  content  do  pull  to  a 
larger  audience,  or  whether  the 
Mozart  content  limits  figures  to  the 
usual  low  rating  expected  for 
opera. 

At  least  people  are  now  trying. 
AD  too  often  in  the  past,  television 
has  fallen  back  bn  the  use  of  one 
famous  opera  singer,  frequently 
delivering  “crossover"  material.  On 
Christmas  day  Channel  5 brought 
us  Bryn  Terfel  singing  “It  Might  As 
Well  Be  Spring”  and  “If  Ever  I 
Should  Leave  You”.  This  was  just 
the  sort  of  material  which  also  fea- 
tured alongside  famous  operatic 
arias  in  BBC2's  recent  soles  Lesley 
Garrett  Tonight.  It  came  as  no  sur- 
prise to  find  Garrett  singing  “Three 
Little  Girls  From  School"  with  act- 
ress Patricia  Hodge  and  drag  queen 
LOy  Savage  (who  now  appears  to 
have  a contract  requiring  appear- 
ances on  all  programmes  other 
than  the  Nine  O’clock  News  and 
77u  Sky  At  Night). 

Opera  gets  no  easier  for  televi- 
sion. The  only  place  you  can  now 
regularly  watch  conventionally 
screened  productions  is  the  valiant 
Performance  channel,  and  that  is 
available  only  to  cable  subscribers. 
So  we  should  raise  a uheer  when 
any  terrestrial  network  tries  any- 
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Duke  who  was 
the  king  of  jazz 

Garry  Booth  looks  forward  to  celebrating  the  centennial 
of  the  birth  of  the  elusive,  urbane  genius  of  modem  music 


“ Lights  ”,  he  said,  groping  in  Ms 
hack  pocket  Jar  something  to  unite 
on.  Harry  readied  forward  and 
clicked  on  die  interior  light,  filling 
the  car  with  a pale  glow  that 
made  the  night  and  the  road  seem 
even  darker  than  before.  Duke 
Minted  along  the  dashboard  for  a 
pen  and  jotted  a few  things  in  the 
borders  of  a curling  menu.  He  had 
written  more  hours  of  music  than 
any  other  American  and  most  of  it 
began  like  this,  scrawled  on  any  - 
thing  that  came  to  hand:  servi- 
ettes, envelopes,  postcards,  card- 
board ripped  from  cereal  packets. 
His  sheet  music  started  out  like 
that  and  that  was  also  how  it 
ended  up-  original  scores  wound 
up  in  the  bin  as  mayo-and-tamata 
smeared  sandwich  wrappers  after 
a couple  of  rehearsals,  the  essen- 
tials of  the  music  handed  over  to 
the  safekeeping  of  the  band's  col- 
lective memory.  From  'But  Beauti- 
ful', by  Geoff  Dyer. 

Jazz  in  1999  will  be  domi- 
nated by  the  centennial 
celebrations  of  bandleader, 
composer  and  pianist, 
Duke  Ellington,  who  was 
bom  on  April  29  1899  and 
died  on  May  2A.  19 74.  There  is  so 
much  to  celebrate  - few  figures 
in  jazz  have  left  such  an  indelible 
print  on  the  music.  Not  only  was 
Edward  Kennedy  Ellington 
responsible  for  enduring  popular 
jazz  tunes  like  “Take  The  ‘A’ 
Tram",  his  sophisticated  use  of 
tone  colours,  and  a constant 
striving  for  symphonic  quality  In 
extended  pieces,  make  him  an 
icon  of  20th-century  music. 

Ellington  was  a one-off.  As  a 
composer,  he  emphasised  har- 
mony and  tone  colour  over  rhyth- 
mic drive.  Even  his  song  titles 
read  like  a catalogue  of  modem 


art;  “Solitude",  “Mood  Indigo". 
"Harlem  Air  Shaft".  “Diminu- 
endo and  Crescendo  in  Blue".  He 
likened  his  technique  to  painting 
with  sound,  and  once  described 
his  work  as  the  transformation  of 
memories  Into  sounds.  “1  once 
wrote  a sixty-four  bar  piece  about 
a memory  of  when  I was  a little 
boy  in  bed  and  hearing  a man 
whistling  on  the  street  outside, 


Even  when  the 
band  was 
re-running 
Ellington 
standards  for 
the  100th  time, 
no  take  would 
be  the  same 


his  footsteps  echoing  away,”  he 
once  said. 

Ellington  often  relied  on  his 
sidemen  for  inspiration  and 
would  use  fragments  of  spontane- 
ous improvisation  from  soloists 
such  as  the  heroic  altoist  Johnny 
Hodges  or  trumpeter  Cootie  Wil- 
liams as  the  seed  of  a new  compo- 
sition. Some  of  his  most  memora- 
ble pieces  - “Lush  Life", 
“Chelsea  Bridge"  - were  written 
alongside  Billy  “Sweet  Pea" 
Strayhorn,  who  toiled  in  the 
background  from  1939  until  his 
death  in  1967. 

It  says  much  about  the  man 
that  maintaining  a 15-piece 
orchestra  added  to  the  creative 
process  rather  than  detracted 
from  it.  Ellington's  orchestra  was 
not  so  commercial  as  the  Dor- 


seys' and  Shaw's;  and,  unlike 
many  of  his  swing  band  leading 
peers,  he  was  not  an  autocratic 
disciplinarian.  He  rarely  changed 
his  line-up,  and,  as  a result,  could 
subtly  Intimate  musical  direction 
from  his  place  at  the  keyboard. 
Even  when  the  band  was  re-run- 
ning Ellington  standards  for  the 
100th  time,  no  take  would  be  the 
same.. “It's  one  thing  for  a soloist 
to  improvise  differently  every 
night,  and  quite  another  for  a 

leader  to  tinker  unceasingly  with 
proven  arrangements,"  the  jam 
writer  Gary  Giddbis  pointed  out. 

Sheer  quantum  restless,  cre- 
ative energy  also  set  Ellington 
apart  from  his  peers.  He  was 
rarely  off  the  road,  and  yet  wrote 
continuously;  he  pushed  back  the 
barriers  of  jazz  composition  from 
the  passenger  seat  of  the  Impe- 
rial driven  by  long-serving  saxo- 
phonist, Harry  Carney. 

He  developed  the  Jungle  style, 
a daring  exoticism  characterised 
by  the  growling  trumpet  of  Bub- 
ber  Miley,  playing  the  Cotton 
Club  of  the  late  1920s.  With  “Cre- 
ole Love  Call"  around  the  same 
time,  he  pioneered  the  use  of  the 
voice  as  an  instrument  with 
Adelaide  Hah. 

After  the  pastiche  of  “jungle", 
he  was  the  first  bandleader  to 
incorporate  genuine  Afro- La  tin 
influences  in  bis  repertoire, 
starting  with  “Caravan”,  an 
example  of  proto-Cuban  Jazz 
taken  from  his  trombonist  Juan 
Tizol.  Later,  far-ranging  tours 
provided  the  stimulus  for  great 
works,  such  as  “The  Far  East 
Suite"  written  in  the  1960s  or  the 
“Liberian  Suite”  commissioned 
by  the  state  for  its  centennial  cel- 
ebrations. 

Ellington  painted  on  every  size 
of  canvas  and  in  every  shade.  His 


Bondeadar,  composer  and  pianist  o « constant  rainventiorc  Duka  BEngton 


idea  of  writing  “concertos”  for 
soloists  was  quickly  picked  up  by 
other  orchestrate rs.  “Black, 
Brown  & Beige”,  his  commentary 
on  the  progress  of  black  people  in 
the  US,  was  a revolutionary 
attempt  at  iazz  in  extended  form. 
In  this  and  other  km  gar  works, 
Ellington  succeeded  in  keeping  a 
jazz  feel  to  closely  written  music. 
His  artistic  reach,  in  jazz  terms 
at  least,  was  breathtaking:  from 
tbe  rhapsodic  “Tone  Parallel  To 
Harlem”,  via  the  oratorio  “A 


Drum  Is  A Woman”  to  the  Euro- 
pean sounding  Shakespearian 
suite,  “Such  Sweet  Thunder". 

Even  without  touching  on  his 
numerous  Intoxicating  blues 
variations  or  his  small  group 
canon  of  work,  anyone  planning 
a centennial  celebration  has  a 
bewildermgly  vast  legacy  to  pick 
from. 

Both  big  London  halls  are 
pushing  the  boat  out.  Tbe  South 
Bank  Centre’s  We  Love  You 
Madly  project  at  the  end  of  April 


xa  3 Marciac 
mce,  both  toft.-.;, 
cilled  in.  mSV 
ry  Tri-C  jazz  f . * 


promises  Ellington  on  film,  vari- 
ous concerts  and  pianist  Stan 
Tracey  who,  with  his  magnificent 
big  band  featuring  saxophonists 
John  Surman  and  Peter  King, 
will  take  a characteristically 
skewed  look  at  the  Duke's  music. 
Trumpet  virtuoso  Wynton  Mar- 
salis and  opera  diva  Jessye  Nor- 
man will  pay  their  tributes  to 
Ellington  at  the  Barbican  in 
June.  Marsalis  and  the  Lincoln 
Center  Jazz  Orchestra  kick  off 
with  what  is  likely  to  be  a selec- 


tion from  Ellington's  Cotton  Club 
era.  while  Jessye  Nnnnan  com- 
pletes the  picture  of  Ellington  as 
a fully  rounded  composer  with  a 
selection  from  bis  "Sacred  Con- 
certs". 

The  anniversary  has  stimu- 
lated some  intriguing  shows  else, 
where  in  Europe:  the  cult  French 
pianist  Martial  Solid  has  been 
teased  out  of  hiding  by  the  Tea- 
tro  Metastasio  in  Proto.  Italy  to 
play  solo  Ellington  in  February, 
and  US  saxophonist  David  Mur- 
ray takes  a mighty  brass  orches- 
tra on  a tour  of  Europe  to  play 
darker,  more  obscure  ducal 
works.  Ellington  heard  through 
Murray's  turbulent  arrangements 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  festival  season.  The 
band's  itinerary  is  not  confirmed, 
but  rumours  persist  that  Brecon 
Jazz  in  Wales  and  Jazz  3 Marciac 
in  the  Sbuth  of  France,  v_*u 
mid-August,  are  pencilled 

Cleveland’s  January  Tr 
fest  hosts  one  of  the  richest 
Ellington  orieDted  programmes 
in  the  US.  Everything  Ellington 
covers  all  aspects  of  the  man’s 
art  from  film  to  painting,  with 
musical  highlights  involving 
original  Ellington  personnel, 
including  the  Duke’s  favourite 
drummer  Louie  Bellson  and 
Count  Basie  singer  Joe  Williams. 

But  the  diehards  should  head 
for  Washington,  Ellington's  birth- 
place, and  Ellington  "99,  the  Sev- 
enteenth International  Duke 
Ellington  Conference  at  the  end  of 
April.  As  well  as  an  orgy  of  dis- 
course and  live  performance  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  and 
Washington  National  Cathedral, 
for  example,  delegates  can  take  a 
bus  tour  of  Ellington's  roots  and 
according  to  the  official  pro 
gramme,  come  home  with  a lim- 
ited edition  bust  of  the  great  man 
in  bronze  or  ivory. 

Ellington  insiders  are  likely  to 
view  the  commemorative  prepa- 
rations with  trepidation.  Unlike 
the  popular  composers  of  jazz's 
golden  era  - Porter,  Gershwin, 
Rodgers  - whose  music  now 
seems  designed  to  be  reinter- 
preted, Ellington’s  constant  rein- 
vention  presents  arrangers  and1 
improvisors  with  a problem:  how 
to  accurately  pin  down  the  elu- 
sive, urbane  genius  of  modem 
music? 


The  human 
face  of 
architecture 

Sir  Norman  Foster  talks  to 
Victoria  Griffiths  about  his 
award-winning  approach  to 
public  spaces  and  buildings 


As  beautiful  as  his 
steel -and-glass  cre- 
ations are.  Sir  Nor- 
man Foster  isn't 
known  for  warm  architec- 
ture. So  it  came  as  a surprise 
to  many  when  Harvard  Uni- 
versity recently  honoured 
the  British  architect  with  its 
annual  Award  for  Urban 
Design,  and  praised  him  for 
his  humanistic  approach  and 
contextual  skill. 

When  we  think  of  great 
public  spaces,  historic  ones 
often  come  to  mind  - the 
great  piazzas  or  Italy,  or,  on 
a far  smaller  scale,  the  old 
“main  streets"  of  American 
villages.  US  designers  who 
call  themselves  “new  urban- 
ists" have  tried  to  recreate 
this  sort  of  space  in  places 
such  as  Seaside  in  Florida, 
where  nostalgic  houses  sur- 
round a traditional  town 
green. 

Foster's  skill  in  high  tech- 
nology design  may  have 
obscured,  until  now,  a fresh 
and  creative  way  of 
approaching  urban  prob- 
lems. “Perhaps  Foster's 
urbanistic  performance  has 
remained  unacknowledged 
because  of  its  modernity." 
says  Rodolfo  Machado,  a 
Harvard  professor  who 
served  on  the  jury. 

In  handing  Foster  the 
award,  the  Harvard  jury'  is 
saying  that  modernism  and 
urbanism  enn  go  hand-in- 


hand. Machado,  in  fact, 
sharply  criticises  the  "faux 
coziness,  the  studied  disor- 
der or  condescending 
warmth  one  usually  finds  in 
those  public  places  whose 
designers  set  out  to  produce 
a more  ‘humane'  environ- 
ment.” 

It  is  one  thing  to  look 
down  upon  the  nostal- 
gia of  new  urbanism  in 
the  US;  it  is  another, 
however,  to  view  Foster's 
buildings  as  edifices  that 
strive  to  blend  in  with  the 
existing  city.  Foster’s  build- 
ings don't  appear  to  want  to 
fit  in.  If  anything,  they  seem 
to  treat  their  surroundings 
with  a refreshing  disregard. 
The  very  height  of  his  Hong 
Kong  Bank  skyscraper  In 
Hong  Kong,  the  Commerce 
Bank  tower  in  Frankfurt, 
and  the  communication 
tower  in  Barcelona  call 
attention  to  themselves; 
their  glass  facades  seem  an 
advertisement  for  functional- 
ism. 

Yet  Foster  says  the  dean 
slickness  of  his  work  belies 
his  desire  to  track  down  his- 
torical references  and 
respect  the  existing  city. 
When  asked  to  re-design 
parts  of  the  British  Museum 
in  London.  Tor  instance.  Fos- 
ter discovered  that  the  origi- 
nal design  Included  an  old 
courtyard  that  had  been 


*f  see  myself  as  interpreting  needs,  and  me  need  b humanism':  Sir  Nomtan  Foster,  right,  with  his  award-winning  subway  station  In  Bilbao 


filled  In  with  a library  in 
1780.  In  the  new  British 
Museum.  Foster  has  re-in- 
serted the  courtyard  - 
though,  this  time  covered 
with  a steel  and  glass  can- 
opy - and  calls  it  a great 
public  space  that  will  be 
□pen  outside  regular  visiting 
hours. 

Similarly,  in  the  Reichstag 
in  Berlin.  Foster  meticu- 
lously peeled  away  the  lay- 
ers of  the  building  in  an 
attempt  to  find  its  soul.  The 
Reichstag  had  been  badly- 
damaged  during  the  war.  so 
while  the  facade  remained  in 
place,  the  interior  was  essen- 
tially a 1960s  building.  “But 


as  we  took  down  that  fabric, 
we  began  to  understand  its 
memory."  says  Foster. 

Recreating  history  for  his- 
tory's sake  alone  does  not 
appeal  to  Foster,  however.  It 
was  tempting,  he  explains, 
to  include  in  plana  for  the 
new  Reichstag  a dome,  simi- 
lar to  tbe  one  that  bad  stood 
at  the  site  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury. But  “the  dome  was  the 
vessel  of  symbolism  of  the 
Kaiser's  authority”;  instead, 
Foster  opted  for  a viewing 
platform  for  the  public  above 
the  parliamentary  chamber 
- symbolic,  he  explains,  of 
the  people's  power  over  the 
politicians  working  below. 


Foster’s  well-known  con- 
cern for  “green”  buildings 
that  use  natural  light  and 
renewable  energy  resources 
are  inspired  by  wbat  he  calls 
a profound  concern  for 
human  spirituality.  “I  see 
myself  as  interpreting 
needs,"  says  Foster.  “But 
one  need  is  humanism.  Let- 
ting sunlight  come  into  an 
airport  is  not  mechanistic; 
it's  humanistic.” 

Foster  is  keenly  interested 
in  human  behaviour  and  the 
way  people  interact  in  public 
spaces.  In  studying  a new 
plan  for  central  London  to 
make  it  more  pedestrian- 
friendly,  Foster  followed 


people  out  of  the  Trafalgar 
Square  tube  station  to  see 
where  they  ended  up.  He 
noticed  that  while  many 
were  tourists  buying  food  for 
the  pigeons,  others  were  to  a 
hurry  to  get  to  work.  And 
the  reason  tourists  were 
darting  illegally  into  traffic 
to  reach  the  centre  of  Trafal- 
gar square,  he  found,  was 
because  from  that  spot  they 
could  obtain  a picture  post- 
card shot  of  London. 

Foster  is  keen  to  accom- 
modate the  quirkiness  of 
human  behaviour  while  try- 
ing to  make  it  more  orderly. 
So  people  want  to  take  pic- 
tures? Let  them,  he  says,  but 


build  pedestrian  access  so 
they  can  do  It  without  risk- 
ing their  lives  - and  resident 
Londoners  can  still  get  about 
their  business. 

Foster  loves  throwing 
people  of  different  back- 
grounds together  in  public 
spaces,  which  is  why  so 
many  of  his  projects  - even 
the  most  private,  such  as  the 
Commerce  Bank  in  Frank- 
furt - include  free  access  to 
caffes,  information  booths, 
exhibits  and  displays. 

It  is,  perhaps.  Foster’s  lack 
of  elitism  that  makes  him  a 
great  urbanist.  His  glass 
structures  are  not  meant  to 
close  off,  but  to  open  up;  his 


skyscrapers  not  designed  to 
block  out  the  sun  to  those  on 
.the  street,  but  to  let  it  reach 
workers  inside. 

While  he  defends  the 
urban  validity  of  his  own 
work,  he  admits  that  com- 
pared with  the  great  chal- 
lenges of  huge  urban  centres 
in  developing  countries  - 
some  of  which  include  slums 
with  populations  of  mQUons  1 
- his  own  efforts  change 
little.  "No  one  person  can  - 
address  spiritual  and  physi-,  A.»- 
cal  poverty  around  the'yk;. ' 
world,  but  we  can  all  do  our  * 
best  In  our  own  way.”  he 
says.  “That  is  what  I'm 
trying  to  do." 
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Sir  Edward  Heath 
marked  tbe  season  of 
good  will  with  a wob- 
bly on  Radio  4. 
Asked  on  Today  why  he  had 
not  pleaded  tbe  cause  of  Chi- 
na’s dissidents  with  tbe  fer- 
vour he  devoted  to  persuad- 
ing Beijing  to  grant  access  to 
Richard  Bronson’s  balloon, 
the  elder  statesman,  possibly 
piqued  at  being  referred  to 
as  “Sir  Richard  Heath”  by  a 
newsreader  the  day  before, 
said  thank  you  and  goodbye 
(or  the  equivalent)  and  hung 

up. 

The  event  was  as  relevant 
to  Christmas  as  most  of  the 
airwaves’  festive  offerings, 
many  of  which  reached  your 
critic  through  the  dreamily 
distorting  filter  of  knock-out 
flu.  In  retrospect  the  faintly 
surreal  element  to  holiday 
broadcasting  started  with 
the  headlined  bombs  aimed 
at  Israel  from  diehard  Pales- 
tinians in  file  Lebanon,  in 


Radio/Martin  Hoyle 

Good  will  with  surreal  elements 


hard  to  hear  some  reference 
to  tbe  raid  being  in  retalia- 
tion for  Israeli  bombs  killing 
a woman  and  six  of  ho*  chil- 
dren, an  Item  considered 
patently  un-headline-worthy. 

Worthier,  bnt  still  disturb- 
ing, was  Gillian  Slovo’s  con- 
tribution to  Musk  to  Die  For 
(Radio  3,  Christmas  Eve). 
She  spoke  movingly  of  her 
father  arriving  in  South 
Africa  as  a penniless  Lithua- 
nian immigrant;  of  her  par 
ents’  campaign  against 
Apartheid;  her  mother's 
death  by  letter-bomb,  her 
father's  exile  and  trium- 
phant return.  And  the  music 
that  summed  op  her  theme? 
Carl  Orff's  Camrina  Burana, 
that  rollicking  old  stick-it- 


stQl  under  its  Nazi-era  cloud. 

But  the  series'  idea  is  a 
good  one.  I am  less  sure  of 
the  mileage  in  Music  Rooms. 
Natalie  Wbeen  does  a Loyd 
Grossman,  describing  - well, 
a music  room.  On  Christmas 
Eve  she  called  it  a music 

room  several  times,  on  one 

wildly  eloquent  occasion 
even  expanding  into  “a  room 
for  music”.  Another  favour- 
ite Wheen  word  is  “detri- 
tus". rather  oddly,  since  it 
makes  the  place  sound  like  a 
rubbish-heap.  She  talks  to 
the  unnamed  owner  and  the 
listener  guesses  who  our 
host  is.  The  distinguished 
musician  concerned  had  a 
wall  devoted  to  Paganini  ana 
- sketches,  flyers,  posters. 


lected  over  50  years.  “Is  it 
because  you're  interested  in 
Paganini?"  asked  Wheen. 
Lord  Menuhin  (for  it  was  he) 
concurred  with  the  restraint 
of  a peer  and  a gentleman. 

Front  Row  got  off  to  a 
glumly  Incestuous 
survey  of  the  old 
year’s  arts  scene. 
The  programme  consisted  of 
electronic  mediafolk  talking 
about  the  electronic  media 
(film  censorship,  Jeremy 
Paxman,  film  directors).  A 
Spice  Girl  said  she  liked 
really  really  bright  colours. 
Another  liked  a Spielberg 
film  of  whose  title  she  was 
unsure.  On  Desert  Island 
Discs  Sue  Lawley  and  David 

A namahlitBll 


the  schoolboy  bowler  that 
malizia  is  Italian  for  malice 
when  talking  of  a piece  by 
Walton  marked  am  malizia. 
It  means  of  course  “mis- 
chief", something  the  com- 
poser was  an  expert  in,  espe- 
cially with  the  not 
over-informed  British  estab- 
lishment. How  sardonic  he 
would  wax  today. 

Of  the  specifically  Yule  tide 
offerings.  Radio  4's  Christ- 
mas Panto  on  the  day  itself 
was  pretty  awful.  Jokes 
against  Radio  5 Live  sound 
singularly  ill-advised  coming 
from  this  quarter,  though 
the  script  got  into  Its  stride 
with  "slimy  cold-blooded  liz- 
ards" called  Birt  and  Yentota. 
Poor  Maureen  Lipman 

nmrlreri  Tike  a trfinw r hill  It 


wasn’t  worth  the  effort. 

Radio  3's  Private  Passions 
tried  to  repeat  the  success  of 
the  112-year-ald  percussion- 
ist recalling  Brahms  and 
Clara  Schumann  in  between 
racing  tips.  That,  it  tran- 
spired. was  John  Sessions  to 
a jape  with  Michael  Berke- 
ley. Boxing  Day’s  interview 
was  with  a Latin  -Am  e ricarv  [ 
beauty,  widow  of  a titled 
British  diplomat  (among  oth- 
ers), with  a distressing  nasal 
condition,  contacts  in  Colom- 
bia and  an  obsession  with  - 


basic  joke,  was  kid  on  witty 
a trowel.  Sessions  was  in  one 
of  his  not-botbering  moods, 
not  even  pretending  to 
sound  like  anyone  except 
John  Sessions  (too  much  of 
his  TV  show  Stella  Street  has 
proved  as  boring  for  him  as, 
ultimately,  for  us),  and  the 
jest  fell  flat  between  every 
possible  Stool,  ending  up  in 
the  detritus  as  Natalie 
Wheen  would  sav. 
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Since  the  early  1970s  I 
have  had  the  great  privi- 
lege and  pleasure  of  edit- 
ing and  (mostly)  writing 
these  pages  but  this  is  the  last 
time  I will  fill  this  particular 

slot. 

It  has  been  a fantastic  experi- 
ence. a time  during  which  the 
Financial  Times  has  grown  from 
being  virtually  an  insider's  paper 
for  the  financial  and  business 
world  Into  an  international 
newspaper  which  stretches 
around  the  world. 

1 started  writing  and  editing 
what  was  then  a single  page  in 
the  Saturday  edition  of  the 
Financial  Times.  Today  How  to 
Spend  It  and  fashion  are  part  of 
a separate  Weekend  Section, 
always  embracing  at  least  two 
pages.  Every  month  there  is  the 
colour  magazine.  launched  with 
much  trepidation  on  a wing  and 
a prayer  four  years  ago  and  now 
a regular  winner  of  awards  and 
an  established  part  of  the  Week- 
sad  FT  package. 

I arrived  at  the  FT  knowing 
little  about  business  and  even 


I never  wanted  to  do  anything  else 

Lucia  van  der  Post  marks  her  retirement  with  recollections  from  almost  three  decades  at  the  FT 


less  about  money  and  found  to 
my  astonishment  there  was  as 
much  drama  in  boardroanls  as 
on  any  theatrical  stage.  I have 
seen  battle  lines  drawn,  blood 
spilt,  victory  celebrations  held 
and  losers  licking  their  wounds. 

Over  the  years  I have  had  the 
opportunity  to  interview  many 
great  entrepreneurs  and  busi- 
nessmen - ranging  from  LVMPTs 
Bernard  Arnault  and  Johan 
Rupert,  the  South  African  media 
baron,  to  the  restaurateur  Sir 
Terence  Conran  and  Lord  Stone 
of  Blackheath.  a pillar  of  Marks 
and  Spencer. 

I have  interviewed  some  of  the 
world's  most  successful  clothes 
designers  - Giorgio  Armani,  Ver- 
sace. Calvin  Klein,  Karl  Lager- 
feld. and  many,  many  more.  1 
have  seen  them  turn  from  mak- 
ers of  frocks  into  the  modern 


equivalent  of  renaissance  princes 
with  their  multiple  homes,  their 
palazzi.  yachts  and  private  jets. 

I have  seen  small  companies 

grow  from  a glint  In  some  entre- 
preneurial eye  into  great  interna- 
tional conglomerates  and  helped 
some  a little  on  their  way.  I have 
seen  companies  that  were  almost 
down  and  out  - most  spectacu- 
larly Gucci  - reinvent  them- 
selves and  rise  brilliantly  from 
the  ashes. 

More  sadly,  I have  watched 
helplessly  as  others  have  stag- 
gered remorselessly  from  great 
heights  to  pitiful  lows,  unable  to 
find  the  key  to  raising  them- 
selves up  again.  I have  had  more 
fine  lunches  and  dinners  than 
has  been  good  for  the  waistline 
and  seen  more  places  than  I ever 
dreamed  I might 

But  in  some  ways  it  has  been 


Van  der  Post  'tt  has  newer  been  duT 

the  smaller  people  1 have  valued 
most  - the  craftspeople,  artists 
and  designers  who  work  for 


what  to  most  of  us  would  seas  a 
pittance,  scarcely  ever  costing 
their  time,  ignorant  of  smart 
accounting  ways,  seemingly  con- 
tent to  make  something  as  well 
and  as  beautifully  as  they  knew 
how. 

I have  loved  seeing  energetic 
young  people  turn  a bright  idea 
into  a successful  company.  It 
was  fun  trying  to  be  the  first  to 
spot  them  and  hring  them  to 
your  notice  - people  such  as  Jo 
Malone,  now  a name  to  coniine 

with  in  the  world  of  lotions  and 
potions,  and  Christian  Rucker, 
founder  of  the  White  Company, 
and  Dawna  Walter  who  had  the 
bright  Idea  of  trying  to  solve  the 
world’s  storage  problems.  All 
these  - just  a few  among  many  - 
were  once  new  and  struggling 
and  now  have  a solid  niche  of 
their  own. 


‘ One  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
has  been  the  dialogue  with  you, 
the  reader,  the  letters  you  have 
written  from  great  city  centres 
and  from  the  most  remote  and 
lonely  places. 

There  was  the  memorable 
time,  in  the  early  1980s,  when  a 
reader  suggested  we  change  the 
title  of  How  To  Spend  It  (he 
found  it  not  to  his  taste;  and  you 
wrote  in  your  hundreds,  ready  to 
defend  it  to  the  end.  As  one 
reader  put  it  so  pithily:  "Those 
who  prefer  to  save  it  are  only 
saving  it  in  order  to  have  more 
to  spend  in  the  end.  At  least  it’s 
honest" 

There  were  the  African  safari 
groups  I planned  and  led  - what 
a pleasure  they  were.  So  many  of 
you  wanted  to  come  we  had  to 
devise  complicated  schemes  to 
allow  would-be  safari  goers  from 


Hong  Kong  and  Ulan  Bator  to 
stand  as  good  a chance  of  com- 
ing along  as  those  from  EC1. 

With  the  . lucky  readers  we 
wandered  the  remote  desert  , 
lands  of  the  Kalahari,  saw  bush- 
men  paintings  in  the  Tsodilo 
Hills,  the  chimps  in  the  Mahale 
Mountains,  the  rare  water  cobra 
writhing  in  the  waters  of  take 
Tanganyika,  tracked  rhino  in 
Zimbabwe,  elephants  in  Tsavo- 
and  walked  long  days  along  the 
Galana  river. 

As  you  will  have’  gathered,  it 
has  never  been  dull.  At  times  it 
has  been  searing!?  hard  work 
(yes.  truly)  bnt  there  was  not  a, 
moment  when  I wanted,  to  do- 
anything  else. 

I will  not  be  disappearing  from 
the  Financial  Times  completely 
- you  will  see  my  name  and 
writing  from  time  to  time.  But 
from  next  week  Holly  Finn,  with 
whose  writing  some  will  already 
be  familiar,  will  be  in  charge  of 
three  pages.  I wish  her  as  happy 
a time  as  1 have  had  and  hope 
she  manages  to  have  as  much 
fun. 


Boom  time  for 
the  therapies 
that  soothe 

Karen  Wheeler  surveys  complementary 
treatments  commended  by  beauty  editors 


Complementary 
therapies  are 
booming.  From 
reiki  and  reflex- 
ology to  more 
rarefied  treatments  such  as 
rolfing  and  zero-balancing, 
many  of  us  are  turning  to 
these  to  cure  stress,  aches 
and  other  maladies. 

Beauty  and  health  writers 
are  among  the  strongest 
advocates,  believing  the 
treatments  can  ease  specific 
complaints  or  enhance  gen- 
eral well-being.  Having  tried 
many  treatments  as  part  of 
their  work,  they  know  the 
best  therapists. 

“Many  of  these  therapies 
are  now  almost  main- 
stream,’' says  Newby  Hands, 
health  and  beauty’  director  of 
Harpers  & Queen.  “But  some 
are  more  credible  than  oth- 
ers and  1 would  say,  'Forget 
the  wackier  ones  such  as 
aura  massage  as  they  are  a 
complete  waste  of  money*." 

Whether  you  want  to 
improve  your  posture 
through  Alexander  Tech- 
nique or  boost  your  health 
by  better  diet,  here  are  the 
therapies  and  therapists 
industry  insiders  swear  by. 

■ Reflexology:  Virginia 
Whetter  at  the  Life  Centre. 


15  Edge  Street.  London  W8. 
Tel:  0171-221  4602.  A one- 
hour  session  costs  £40.  Home 
and  hospital  visits  by  special 
arrangement. 

Among  health  and  beauty 
writers,  reflexology  is  prob- 
ably the  most  popular  of  all 
the  alternative  therapies.  It 
is  said  to  help  combat  stress, 
constipation,  headaches, 
nausea,  and  repetitive  strain 
injury  and  is  also  good  for 
multiple  sclerosis  sufferers 
since  it  stimulates  nerve 
endings. 

"People  love  having  their 
feet  touched  and  I am  a 
strong  believer  that  happy 
feet  make  for  a happy  per- 
son.” says  Josephine  Fairley, 
beauty  editor  of  the  Mail  on 
Sunday.  “Of  all  the  therapies 
that  I have  this  is  the  one 
that  has  the  most  beneficial 
effects.”. 

Virginia  Whetter  took  up 
reflexology  full-time  six 
years  ago  after  it  cured  her 
own  sinus  problems.  She  is 
highly  rated  by  Carmel 
Allen,  beauty  editor  of 
Vogue;  health  writer  Sarah 
Stacy:  and  Newby  .Hands, 
who  says  “she  gets  very 
involved  with  her  clients 
and  she  has  a very  gentle 
touch”. 

Whetter's  diagnosis  is  usu- 


ally “spookily  accurate", 
according  to  one  beauty 
writer. 

Honourable  mention:  Delta 
Street  at  Michaeljohn  (tel: 
0171-629  6969)  who  has  a 
"strong  but  gentle  pres- 
ence”, according  to  Newby 
Hands. 

■ Alexander  Technique: 
Noel  Kingsley,  21  Harcourt 
House.  19  Cavendish  Square. 
London  Wi.  Tel:  0171-191 
3505.  A 40-minute  session 
costs  £40. 

Alexander  Technique  is 
one  of  the  most  highly  rated 
of  all  complementary  ther- 
apies. It  can  help  improve 
posture  co-ordination  and 
performance.  It  is  based  on 
the  concept  that  if  you  free 
up  the  neck,  the  rest  of  your 
body  and  mind  will  follow. 

You  remain  fully  clothed 
while  the  practitioner  gently 
manipulates  head  and  neck 
and  teaches  you  a practical 
method  to  improve  posture 
and  body  alignment.  You 
feel  lighter,  looser,  more 
agile  as  wen  as  more  centred 
and  confident  after  a ses- 
sion. It  is  particularly  good 
for  back  pain,  neck  and 
shoulder  tension,  breathing 
disorders  and  stress. 

Noel  Kingsley  is  highly 
rated  for  his  unique 
approach,  which  sometimes 
incorporates  elements  of 
reiki  and  hands-on  healing 
to  help  improve  emotional 
balance.  His  clients  include 
actors,  musicians  and  busi- 
ness people  as  well  as  jour- 
nalists and  beauty  writers. 

■ Nutritionist:  Antbony 
Haynes.  89  Bryanston  Court. 
George  Street  London  Wl. 
Tel:  0)71-723  37S8.  The  first 
consultation  costs  £70:  £42 
for  the  follow-up.  Jane 
Clarke;  29-30  Frith  Street. 
London  Wl.  Tel:  0171-437 
3767.  The  initial  one-hour 
consultation  is  £90:  follow-up 
half-hour  consultations  £45. 

The  health  and  beauty  fra- 
ternity believe  that  what 
you  put  in  your  mouth  has  a 
big  impact  on  your  well- 
being: and  many  regard  con- 
sulting a nutritionist  regu- 
larly as  an  important  part  of 
preventative  health  care. 
Opinion  on  who  is  the  best 
practitioner  is  split  between 
Haynes  and  Clarke. 

Josephine  Fairley’s  vote 
goes  to  Jane  Clarke,  whom 
she  considers  “very  down- 
to-earth  and  extremely  real- 
istic”. 

Antbony  Haynes  is  also 
very  highly  regarded. 
“Anthony  is  very  knowledge- 
able but  down  to  earth  and 
he  uses  all  methods  of  diag- 
nosis from  iridotogy  to  test- 
ing the  levels  of  stress  hor- 
mones in  your  bod).”  say? 
Karen  a Callen.  health  and 
beauty  director  of  Red. 

A youthful  33-year-old. 
Haynes  is  quick  to  build  a 
rapport  with  his  clients. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  those  who 
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, : For  almost  two  hundred  years, 

J Chopped  of  Bond  Street  has  been 
I London's  premier  music  s tore.  Now,  our 
January  Sale  offers  remarkable  reductions 
on  our  huge  range  of  grand  and  upright  models, 
selected  from  the  world’s  finest  pianos. 

Your  new  piano  will  be  delivered  anywhere  in 
mainland  Britain,  and  in  true  Chappell 
tradition,  after  settling,  it  will  be.  fine  tuned 
and  regulated  free  of  charge. 

Freephone  London  OSGO  542  1900 
Freephone  Milton  Keynes  OSGO  5 42  1S12 
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consult  him  have  digestive 
troubles.  Lack  of  energy  is 
the  second  most  common 
problem. 

Honourable  mentions:  Pat- 
rick Holford  (tel:  0l8f-877 
9993)  is  “very  jolly  and 
bouncy  and  particularly 
good  with  youngsters.” 
according  to  Sarah  Stacy. 
Newby  Hands  rates  the  Insti- 
tute of  Optimum  Nutrition 
(tel:  0181-877  9993),  which 
charges  £50  for  an  initial 
consultation,  and  £30  for  the 
follow-up. 

■ Rolfing:  Jennie  Crewdson. 
c/o  Rolfing  UK.  PO  Box 
14793.  London  SVV1.  Tel: 
0171-834  1493.  A 90-minute 
session  costs  £60.  Judith 
Roberts  at  Violet  Hill  Stu- 
dios, 6 Violet  Hitl.  London 
NWS.  Tel:  0171-381  8324/624 
6101.  A one-hour  session 
costs  £75. 

Rolfing  is  a form  of  deep 
massage  that  realigns  the 
soft,  connective  tissues  sup- 
porting the  muscles  and 
bone.  “It  is  quite  simply  a 
brilliant  therapy  since  it 
works  at  a very  deep  level 
and  brings  noticeable 
results.”  says  Newby  Hands. 

Rolling  not  only  irons  out 
the  knots  In  tense  necks  and 
shoulders  but  con  free  the 
body  of  emotional  blocks. 

There  are  only  eight 
full-time  rollers  in  the  UK  so 
appointments  are  at  a pre- 
mium. The  most  highly 
regarded  in  the  UK  is  Jennie 
Crewdson,  who  works  from 
her  tiny  Pimlico  flat  and  has 
a two-month  waiting  list. 
“Jennie  completely  changed 
my  back,  breathing  and  pos- 
ture. She  got  rid  of  lots  of 
niggly  aches  and  redressed 
13  years  of  ballet."  says 
Newby  Hands. 

Many  rolfers  work  in  con- 
junction with  a psychologist: 
40  per  cent  of  Crewdson's  cli-  , 
ents  want  to  resolve  emo- 
tional issues.  The  remainder 
are  seeking  to  alleviate  pains 
in  tbe  shoulders,  neck  or 
back  or  improve  posture. 

Judith  Roberts,  mean- 
while. claims  amazing 
results,  including  a famous 
pianist  who  regained  the  use 
of  his  right  hand  (damaged 
by  repetitive  strain  injury). 
Roberts’  treatment  is  reput- 


■ Chinese  medicine/acu- 
puncture:  Song  Ke,  10  Har- 
ley Street.  London  Wl.  Tel: 
0171-467  8300.  The  initial  con- 
sultation costs  £55.  follow-up 
consultations  £35.  Acupunc- 
ture costs  £40;  Chinese 
herbs,  if  prescribed,  cost  £40- 
£80. 

Many  health  and  beauty 
writers  swear  by  Chinese 
medicine  and  in  particular 
Song  Ke,  who  is  also  affili- 
ated to  tbe  Brackenbury 
Natural  Health  Centre  in 
west  London.  Ke  looks  more 
like  a conventional  doctor, 
and  many  people  are  reas- 
sured to  find  he  is  fully  qual- 
ified in  western  medicine 
(and  counts  several  consul- 
tant physicians  among  his 
clients). 

“Dr  Ke  is  very  knowledge- 
able and  can  rationalise 
rather  opaque  theories  about 
rebalancing  the  system 
using  acupuncture,  for 
example,"  says  Sarah  Barc- 
lay, beauty  editor  of  Wom- 
an's Journal. 

At  a consultation  Ke  takes 
a background  medical  his- 
tory, asks  questions  about 


your  diet:  and  may  also  do  a 
tongue  diagnosis.  He  can  tell 
a huge  amount  simply  by 
looking  at  your  eyes  and 
skin.  “I  can  tell  instantly  if 
somebody  has  too  many  tox- 
ins In  tbeir  blood.” 

■ Zero-balancing;  Jeff  Leo- 
nard at  Natureworks,  16 
Balderton  Street,  London 
Wl.  Tel:  0171-355  4036.  A one- 
hour  session  costs  £35. 

This  is  a simple  yet  power- 
ful hands-on  treatment 
designed  to  balance  body 
energy  and  structure. 
Invented  in  1975  by  an  Amer- 
ican physician.  Fritz  Smith, 
zero-balancing  has  been 
described  as  “therapy  with- 
out the  talking  and  massage 
without  the  undressing". 

It  is  an  unusual  form  of 
massage  involving  finger 
pressure  and  held  stretches, 
done  with  the  client  lying 
fully  clothed  on  a couch.  It 
makes  no  claim  to  cure  seri- 
ous disease  but.  according  to 
practitioner  Jeff  Leonard, 
“the  name  causes  problems 
because  it  sounds  a bit  new 
a gey".  (It  came  about  after  a 


session  where  somebody 
declared:  “l  feel  really  bal- 
anced; I feel  zero-balanced.”) 

Like  Alexander  Technique, 
it  can  Improve  physical  and 
mental  function  as  well  as 
promoting  feelings  of 
well-being  and  optimism.  "It 
is  a bit  like  tbe  feeling  you 
get  when  you  have  cleaned 
up  a room  or  organised 
things  in  a clearer,  way.  You 
feel  more  grounded  and 
more  centred."  says  Len- 
nard,  highly  rated  by  Karena 
Callen  and  several  other 
health  and  beauty  writers. 

■ Reiki:  Stewart  Ivory,  73 
Wigmore  Street.  London  Wl. 
Tel:  097^653213.  A one-hour 
session  costs  £45. 

Reiki,  a Japanese  therapy 
involving  energy  transfer- 
ence through  the  bands,  is 
said  to  treat  mind,  body  and 
soul  and  is  good  for  insom- 
nia surd  stress  as  well  as 
complaints  such  as  irritable 
bowel  syndrome  and 
migraine. 

Stewart  Ivory  - who 
works  barefoot  wearing  a 
toe-ring  but  is  in  fact  quite 


down  to  earth  - is  the 
beauty  editors'  choice. 
"Stewart  is  very  powerful 
and  has  real  healing  abili- 
ties," says  Newby  Hands. 

You  lie  fully  clothed  on  his 1 
purple  couch,  while  he  sets 
to  work.  His  hands  hover 
over  your  face,  then  touch  it 
gently  before  moving  to  your 
neck  and  head,  with  the 
palms  of  his  hands  cupping 
your  chin  and  the  rides  of 
your  face. 

He  then  works  down  the 
body,  his  hands  lingering 
over  an  area  where  he  has 
found  a problem.  The  touch 
is  minimal,  gentle  and  sooth- 
ing and  promotes  a state  of 
profound  relaxation  to  a 
background  of  flute  music. 

Honourable  mention:  Kun- 
dan  Mehta  at  the  Eastern 
Health  And  Beauty  Centre. 
Tel:  0171-607  3331.  A one- 
hour  session  costs  £35. 

Kun  dan  Mehta  provides 
uncannily  precise  diagnosis. 
“She  told  me  l bad  a knee 
problem  and  suffered  from 
migraines  - both  were  ahso-  \ 
lutely  accurate,"  says  one  J 
beauty  editor.  f 
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From  left 

□ Champagne  sflk  pyjamas,  £89,  from  Austin  Reed,  Regent 
Street  London  W1  (stockists  0800  585  479). 

□ (Seated  facing  left)  White  silk  pyjamas,  £290,  from  The 
White  House,  40-41  Conduit  Street,  London  W1  (0171-«29 
3521). 

□ (Seated  facing  right)  Burgundy  cripa  and  siik  pyjamas, 
£211,  by  Ma&zbi  from  Scripture,  23  Brook  Street  London 
W1  (0171-481  0503). 

□ Red  finen  fcafwar-shameez,  £130,  from  Egg,  36  fOnnerton 
Street,  London  SW1  (0171-235  8315). 

□ Pale  blue  patterned  and  edged  linen  pyjamas  by  Jenny 
Bolton  for  Browns,  £145,  Browns,  23-27  South  Moiton 
Street  London  W1  (9171-481  7833). 

□ Pistachio  linen  pyjamas,  £185,  from  General  Trading 
Company,  144  Sloane  Street  London  SW1  (0171-730  0411). 
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Pyjamas  come  in 
two  kinds:  cosy 
and  cooL  Cosy  is 
striped  flannel, 
winceyette  or 
Viyella.  It  is  brisk,  practical 
and  no-nonsense.  It  goes 
with  bedsocks  and  balding 
chenille  dressing  gowns, 
cocoa  and  a good  book.  It  is 
gutsy,  wrong-righting, 
hockey-stick-wielding,  dorm- 
feasting  Angela  Brazil  hero- 
ines who  grow  up  to  ride  to 
hounds,  breed  labradors, 
chair  the  bench  and  run  the 
Women's  Institute. 

Cosy  is  not,  however, 
unattractive:  As  Claudette 
Colbert  first  showed  us  in  A 
Happened  One  Night  in  the 
1930s,  when  the  plot  pro- 
pelled her  into  Clark  Gable's 
well-pressed  and  chapplsh 
jinyams,  it  can  also  be  cute 
- but  only,  perhaps.  In  fall 
.make-up  and  soft  focus. 

Cool  pyjamas,  on  the  other 
; hand,  are  never  cute.  (It  is 
! necessary  to  make  clear  that 
f we  are  excluding  aberrations 
i such  as  the  1920s  all-in-one 
sleep  suits  and  1960s  baby 
dolls  from  the  category, 
pyjama.)  Coo)  is  silk  satin, 
georgette  or  crepe  de  Chine. 
It  is  sensuous,  languorous 
and  possibly  up  for  non- 
sense. It  goes  with  spike- 
heeled  mules,  tailored  cash- 
mere dressing  gowns  and 
champagne  night-caps  for 
two.  It  is  what  the  more  dan- 


To  sleep  - perchance  to  vamp 

‘Pyjamas  are  now  by  far  the  smartest  form  of  negligee/  So  said  Vogue  in  1924.  Brenda  Polan  can  only  agree 


geroas  romantic  heroine 
wears  to  befuddle  any  pass- 
ing male  with  irresistible 
thoughts  of  bedtime. 

It  Is  Greta  Garbo,  who 
wore  hers  under  a satin 
dressing  gown  cat  like  her 
signature  trench  coat  It  is 
Bette  Davis  in  Now,  Voyager, 
a cigarette  (lit  by  Paul  Hen- 
reid  in  that  so  seductive  two- 
at-once  way)  emphasising 
every  gesture  of  her  car- 
mined  fingertips.  It  is. Joan 
Crawford,  who  rather  gave 
the  game  away  by  wearing 
shoulder  pads  in  hers.  For,' 
of  course,  the  appeal  of  cool 
pyjamas  is  much  the  same  r 
possibly  more  so  - as  .that  of 
trousers:  cross-dressing.  . 

So,  most  of  all,  cod  py- 
jamas are  Marlene  Dietrich. 
Famously,  and  for  comfort’s 
sake,  she  always  changed 
into  oversized  satin  pyjamas 
as  soon  as  her  front  door 
closed  behind  her.  More 
important,  however,  from 
the  moment  in  the  late  1920s 
when,  exploring  the  cabaret 
scene  in  Berlin,  she  decided 
that  only  transvestites  knew 
how  to  flaunt  a garter,  she 
made  the  gender  confusion 
and  sexual  provocation 
Inherent  in  cross- dressing 
her  passport  to  stardom. 

Although  bisexual,  Die-  - 
trich’s  decision  to  wear  trou- 
sers, especially  a tuxedo, 
whenever  possible,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  fact 


that  she  had  superb  legs. 
Almost  ninglfrhandedly,  she 
moved  the  moviegoer's  erog- 
enous zone  of  choice  from 
the  deayage  downwards.  A 
bifurcated  nether  garment 
always  concentrates  atten- 
tion on  the  join  - one  reason 
why  mothers  and  moralists 
through  the  centuries  and  in 
more  cultures  than  not  have 
Insisted  an  capacious  skirts 
for  women. 

- But  not  in  all  cultures  by 
any  means.  Pyjamas  came  to 
western  dress  by  way  of 
India  and  Persia,  where 
loose  trousers  and  tunic 
woe  worn  by  both  sexes. 
Victorian  imperialists 
(mostly  male  though  some 
women  did  wear  them) 
imported  the  habit  cf  wear- 
ing them  to  sleep  in  around 
the  1870s,  and  although  pyja- 
mas grew  steadily  in  popu- 
larity over  the  next  few 
decades,  they  did  not  really 
challenge  the  nightshirt 
until  the  1920s. 

fa  the  aftermath  of  the 
first  wodd  war,  a new  soft- 
ness mitered  the  male  ward- 
robe: knitwear  became 
smart,  collars  went  floppy, 
neckties  flamboyant  and 
trousers  baggy.  It  became 
acceptable  for  men  to  wear 
pyjamas  outside  the  bed- 
room — tor  “lounging”  in, 
indeed.  This  was,  quite  obvi- 
ously, a style  women  could 
steal. 


"Pyjamas,"  declared 
Vogue  tat  1924,  "are  now  by 
tor  the  smartest  form  of  neg- 
ligee.” One  can  only  guess  at 
the  pulpit-thumping  this 
inspired,  but  in  1925  Vogue 

Greta  Garbo 
wore  hers 
under  a satin 
dressing 
gown  cut 
like  her 
signature 
trench  coat 

grumpily  stuck  to  its  guns. 
“Vogue  is  not  over-emphasis- 
ing a fancy  of  the  hour,”  it 

snarled,  “but  is  giving  fair 
notice  of  a new  mode  that  Is 
starting  on  a long  career. 
Sleeping,  lounging.  Lido 


pyjamas  are  definitely 
accepted  articles  of  informal 
apparel."  But  then  the  editor 
lost  her  nerve.  “Vogue  has 
spoken  often  of  this  some- 
what bizarre  mode,  and  now 
again  the  pyjama  is  pres- 
ented." 

At  that  point  the  whole 
principle  of  women  wearing 
trousers  was  the  subject  of 
heated  argument  Its  oppo- 
nents were  rightly  alarmed. 
They  firmed  about  immod- 
esty but  what  really  rattled 
them  was  the  challenge 
inherent  in  women  appro- 
priating “male”  dress.  In 
public,  the  trousered  woman 
embodied  a subliminal  act  of 
aggression,  a subversive 
swipe  at  the  foundations  Of 
society.  In  private,  in  pyja- 
mas in  fact  it  was  titillating,' 
hard-to-get,  nicely  (as  Die- 
trich knew)  disturbing. 

In  the  decades  which  fol- 
lowed, more  and  more 
women,  tor  whatever  reason, 
preferred  pyjamas  to  night- 


ies. In  fact,  many  only  ever 
owned  one  nightdress,  the 
one  bought,  with  matching 
diaphanous  dressing  gown, 
tor  her  traditional  wedding 
night  Most  wore  practical 
garments,  tailored  shirtlike 
in  crisp  cotton  for  summer, 
warm  flannel  for  winter  but 
many  were  in  silk  or  silk- 
imitating  rayon  and  re- 
flected their  oriental  origins 
in  brightly  printed  silks  with 
mandarin  collars  and  frog- 
fastenings  instead  of  but- 
tons. 


As  women’s  night  attire, 
pyjamas  began  a long 
decline  in  the  1950s  when 
the  “femininity”  of  the  New 
Look  combined  with  nylon 
to  promote  a nightie  revival 
Girls  still  wore  their  PJs  - of 
the  cosy  variety  - but 
longed  for  the  day  they 
would  graduate  to  their  first 
bra  and  nylon  nightie.  And, 
although  silk  pyjamas  have 
had  their  periodic  revivals, 
the  prolonged  fashion  tor 
sleeping  in  the  buff  (Noth- 
ing but  my  Chanel  No  50,  or 


la  an  old  and  saggy  T-shirt, 
has  rather  done  for  both 
nightie  and  PJ& 

But  fashion  designers  stQl 
love  them  and.  valiantly, 
still  design  them.  But  then 
fashion  designers  tend  to  be 
the  kind  of  people  whose 
adolescence  was  spent  not 
going  out  to  play  in  the  sun- 
shine but,  instead,  slumped 
in  a darkened  room  watch- 
ing reruns  of  Garbo,  Davis, 
Crawford  and  Dietrich  emot- 
ing In  flickering  black-and- 
white  and  sOk  pyjamas. 
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FINANCIAL  TIMES  WEEKEND  JANUARY  2/JANUARY  3 1999 


FOOD  AND  DRINK 


The  Financial  Times 's 
association  with  a good 
lunch  - whether  for 
business  or  pleasure  - 
resurfaces  nest  Saturday  when 
full  details  of  the  FTs  1999  lunch 
promotion  will  be  published  in 
FT  Weekend.  There  will  be  sig- 
nificant improvements  on  previ- 
ous years. 

Notably,  the  name  has 
changed.  Although  the  FT  was 
the  first  to  coin  the  phrase 
“Lunch  for  a Fiver"  it  has  now 
been  copied  by  a significant 
number  of  other  newspapers, 
restaurants  and  commercial 
interests.  We  felt  it  was  time  for 
a new  look,  particularly  as  time 
and  inflation  have  taken  their 
toll. 

So  fTom  this  year  the  promo- 
tion will  simply  be  known  as 
“Lunch  with  the  FT”. 

The  crucial  price  points  - £5. 
£7.50  and  £10  - have  not  altered 
and  FT  readers  will  continue  to 
be  asked  to  make  a donation  at 
the  end  of  the  meal  to  Save  the 
Children.  But  this  year  will  see 
an  increasing  emphasis  on  qual- 
ity and  value  for  money. 

Since  early  September,  the 
FTs  marketing  department  has 


About  600  restaurants  to  choose  from  this  year 


Bigger  and  better  Lunch  with  the  FT 

Nicholas  Lander  outlines  the  quality-enhancing  changes  to  1999’s  promotion 


been  hard  at  work  to  ensure  that 
this  is  the  case.  Initially,  they 
drew  up  lists  of  restaurants 
which  bad.  on  the  basis  of  read- 
ers* reports,  obviously  given 
grounds  for  disappointment  in 
1998.  These  were  not  asked  to  re- 
apply. 

Then  they  built  np  databases 
of  restaurants  which  had  opened 
during  1998.  concentrating  espe- 
cially on  areas  which  have  been 
under-represented  in  the  past,  a 
list  which  was  then  reconciled 
over  several  weeks  with  letters 
from  restaurateurs  keen  to  par- 
ticipate- 

By  the  end  of  the  third  week  of 
December  a master  list  came 
into  being.  Ensuring  that  each 
restaurant  reached  the  right 
level  of  quality  was  essential.  So 
this  year,  there  are  approxi- 
mately  600  restaurants  taking 
part. 


1 was  relieved  to  see  this  list 
because  it  meant  the  end  of  a 
great  deal  of  rather  tedious 
paperwork  and  a landmark  en 
route  to  the  more  hedonistic 
goal,  enjoying  plenty  of  good 
value  lunches.  But  most  impor- 
tant. r was  relieved  because  nine 
months  ago  I did  wonder 
whether  there  was  going  to  be  a 
market  for  a sixth  lunch  promo- 
tion. 

Such  was  the  level  of  business 
in  restaurants  during  the  spring 
and  the  summer,  and  consequent 
gung-ho  confidence  of  many  a 
restaurateur,  that  I gave  serious 
thought  to  changing  the  format, 
perhaps  increasing  the  price 
points  a little,  to  attract  enough 
restaurateurs. 

The  consequences  of  restau- 
rants' poor  takings  in  August 
and  early  September,  and  the 
number  of  new  restaurants  open- 


ing - particularly  in  London  - 
have  changed  all  that.  It  is  per- 
haps no  coincidence  that  since 
late  autumn  we  have  received 
more  calls  and  faxes  than  ever 
before  from  restaurateurs  want- 
ing to  take  part 
As  well  as  encompassing  the 
best  value  restaurants  and  the 
widest  geographical  spread,  the 
marketing  ripp^T-tipent  hfv*  been 


trying  to  ensure  you  get  the  best 
deal. 

Our  initial  letter  in  early  Sep- 
tember asked  restaurateurs  not 
only  at  which  price  point  they 
wanted  to  participate  but  also  at 
what  price  they  normally  offer  a 
two-course  lunch  menu  during 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

If  it  was  not  a big  enough 
reduction  we  went  back  and 
asked  the  restaurateurs  to  recon- 
sider. At  the  same  time  we  have 
built  up  a list  of  the  substantial 
discounts  offered  from  their  nor- 
mal lunch,  menu  prices  and  these 
range  from  a not  Insignificant  16 
per  cent  to  a mouthwatering  71 
per  cent 

There  will  also  be  one  other 
change  - full  details  next  Satur- 
day - and  this,  too,  will  be  a 
consequence,  a f all  that  has  hap- 
pened to  the  restaurant  business 
daring  the  year. 


The  Financial  Times  is  initi- 
ating two  new  cash  awards.  The 

first  goes  to  whoever  proves, 
over  the  four-week  period,  to 
be  the  UK’s  best  waiter  or  wait- 
ress - voted  by  you,  the  FT  read- 
ers. 

A second  cash  prize  will  go  to 

the  restaurant  team  from  which 
comes  the  best  waiter  or  wait- 
ress, an  award  to  be  shared 
equally  among  the  rest  of  the 
waiting  staff. 

The  biggest  complaint  among 
restaurant-goers  today  is  cer- 
tainly about  service,  whether 
unfriendly,  slow  or  downright 
off-putting.  A great  deal  of  this 
criticism  is  justified  (although  I 
know  from  my  days  as  a restau- 
rateur that  members  of  the  pub- 
lic can  be  difficult,  too)  but 
some  of  it  has  come  about 
because  of  the  current  over-rated 
regard  for  the  kitchen  - and  the 


head  chef,  in  particular.  Truly 
great  chefs  acknowledge  the 
importance  of  managers  and 
waiting  staff. 

So  in  an  attempt  to  turn  the 
limelight  away  from  the  kitchen 
and  on  to  the  waiting  staff,  we 
have  amended  the  FT  question- 
naire that  Is  presented  to  you 
with  the  bill  and  the  Save  the 
Children  envelope. 

We  are  also  keen  to  receive 
your  opinions  on  such  friendly, 
efficient,  engaging  and  person- 
able member  of  any  waiting  staff 
you  encounter  during  an  FT 
lunch  via  e-mail,  fax  or  letter. 
Full  details  will  be  in  next  Saitav 
day's  paper. 

One  crucial  ingredient  of 
-Lunch  with  the  FT"  has  not 
changed,  however.  The  list  of 
restaurants  comes  free  with  next 
Saturday’s  Financial  Times.  No 
coupons  are  necessary,  no  proof 
of  purchase  is  required  to  make 
your  booking. 

Just  buy  the  paper  next  Satnr- . 
day  - or  any  day  over  the  follow- 
ing fortnight  when  an  abbrevi- 
ated. doily  list  of  participating 
restaurants  will  appear  - make 
your  booking  quoting  the  FT 
lunch,  and  enjoy. 


A pair  of  pomegranates  - and  a recipe  that  won’t  give  you  the  pip 


Guy  McOorfy /Anthony  Bala  Photo  IJbrary 


Cookery 


How  to  refresh  jaded  palates 

Philippa  Davenport  has  some  stimulating  suggestions  for  the  final  festive  sprint 


The  seventh  day  of 
Christmas  has 
come  and  gone. 
Only  five  days’ 
feasting  to  go. 
The  mealtime  mood  is  stiU 
celebratory  but  1 dare  say 
some  appetites  are  beginning 
n»  fall  by  the  wayside  now. 

Fur  those  now  feeling 
faintly  sated  rather  than 
leied.  here  are  a couple  or 
itchier.  fresher  and  cleaner- 
tasting  suggestions  to  revi- 
talise the  taslebuds  [or  the 
final  leg  of  the  festive  sprint. 

These  are  colourful  and 
sparkling  fruit-bnsod  des- 
serts that  maintain  the  cele- 
bratory Christmas  theme 
without  tyranny. 

POMEGRANATE  ICE 
WITH  DAMASK  ROSE 
(sen.vs  IQ) 

Sweet  yet  refreshing,  simple 
yet  extravagant,  chilly  yet 
romantic,  and  as  red  as 


Father  Christmas’s  cloak, 
this  is  best  served  in  small 
glasses  by  candlelight  to 
maximise  the  glitter. 

Most  people  extract  the 
juice  from  pomegranates 
using  a citrus  squeezer,  as 
though  they  were  oranges. 
This  is  quick  but  the  bitter 
white  pith  is  crushed  in  the 
process  and  1 find  this  taints 
the  taste  and  makes  the 
juice  cloudy.  Retain  the  fla- 
vour and  colour  using  the 
method  below. 

8-12  ripe  pomegranates 
depending,  on  size  and  juici- 
ness: 2-3  lemons;  180g  sugar; 
1 to  i'.’=  tablespoons  triple 
distilled  rosewater. 

Cut  the  first  pomegranate 
In  half.  Hold  one  half 
loosely,  cut  side  down,  in 
one  hand,  spreading  your 
fingers  apart. 

Place  your  pomegranate- 
cradling hand  over  a bowl 
and  hit  the  skin  of  the  fruit 
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repeatedly  with  a large 
spoon  or  rolling  pin.  rather 
more  enthusiastically  than 
you  tap  the  top  of  a boiled 
egfi. 

This!  should  loosen  the 
glassy  red  seeds  so  they 
jump  obligingly  from  their 
bitter  creamy  pith  beds,  and 
fall  through  your  fingers 
into  the  bowl.  Repeat  with 
more  fruit. 

When  eight  pomegranates 
have  been  thus  prepared, 
place  a lew  spoonfuls  of  the 
glowing  garnet  seeds  on  a 
square  of  buttermuslin. 
Gather  the  corners  together, 
twist  tightly,  and  wring  and 
squeeze  the  parcel  as  hard  as 
you  can.  holding  it  over  a 
wide-mouthed  measuring  jug 
or  bowl  to  catcb  all  the 
juices  that  run  from  it. 

When  the  seeds  have  been 
sucked  dry’  o[  their  juicy 
coating,  open  the  butter- 
muslin  and  discard  them. 
Repeat  with  further  batches 
until  you  have  200ml  of 
juice. 

Pour  the  measured  juice 
on  to  the  sugar  in  a small 
saucepan  and  warm  gently, 
stirring  frequently,  until  the 
sugar  is  fully  melted.  Set 
aside  until  cold. 

While  the  syrup  cools, 
squeeze  a further  500ml  of 
pomegranate  juice.  Stir  in  4 
tablespoons  lemon  juice  and 


1 tablespoon  rosewater.  Stir 
in  the  cold  syrup  and  chill. 
Take  a sip  or  the  well-chilied 
mixture  and  add  extra  lemon 
juice  and/or  rosewater  to 
taste,  then  freeze  the  mix- 
ture. 

Freeze  it  in  an  icecream- 
making machine  following 


the  manufacturer’s  instruc- 
tions. 

Or  freeze  it  in  a chilled 
shallow  plastic  container 
with  a lid,  beating  the  mix- 
ture with  a whisk  or  in  a 
food  processor  at  regular  i’a 
hour  intervals  over  a 4’A  to 
six-hour  period  to  break  up 
ice-crystals  and  give  good 
texture. 

Spoon  into  small  well- 
chilled  glasses  for  serving 
and  scatter  with  pomegran- 
ate seeds  for  added  sparkle 
and  crunch  just  before  bring- 
ing to  table. 


COMPOTE  OF 
CLEMENTINES 
AND  PHYSALLS 
(serves  6-3) 

This  very  pretty  and  full 
flavoured  dish  will  appeal  to 
those  who  relish  the  bitter- 
sweet peel  and  fruit  effect  of 
marmalade  and  appreciate 
whole  fresh  kumquats. 
Accompany  It  with  lightly 
whipped  cream  (plain  or  fla- 
voured with  orange  liqueur) 
and  tuiles  d'amandes  . or 
almond  macaroons. 

lkg  small,  tight-skinned 
clementines  (add  extra  if 
there  are  fewer  than  14  of 
them);  150g  or  more  fresh 
physalis  (Chinese  gooseber- 
ries); 4 teaspoons  triple  dis- 
tilled rosewater;  40%  granu- 
lated sugar. 

Melt  200g  sugar  in  1 litre 
water  in  a flameproof  casse- 
role or  heavy  pan  large 
enough  to  take  the  clemen- 
tines in  a single  layer. 

Scrub  the  clementines  (if 
they  are  organic  or 
unsprayed,  washing  will  be 
enough)  and  prick  them  with 
a toothpick  or  larding  needle 
in  three  or  four  places  each. 

Slide  them  into  the  boiling 
syrup,  and  add  2 teaspoons 
rosewater.  Bring  to  a fast 
simmer.  Cover  with  a tight- 
fitting  lid  and  simmer  very 
gently  for  1 hour  or  until 
perfectly  tender  all  through. 


Turn  the  clementines  over 
once  or  twice  as  they  cook. 
On  no  account  boll  or  the 
fruit  may  split.  Lift  the 
cooked  fruit  from  the  pan. 
with  a slotted  spoon  and  pile 
them  two  deep  on  a shallow 
dish  with  a lip  to  contain  the 
syrup  that  will  be  poured 
over  them. 

A glass  or  bright  blue  pot- 
tery dish  look  particularly 
good.  Discard  the  slightly 
bitter  cooking  liquor  and 
make  a fresh  syrup  using 
200g  sugar,  300ml  water  and 
2 teaspoons  rosewater. 

Stir  over  low  heat  until 
the  sugar  is  fully  dissolved 
then  boil  until  reduced  to 
250ml-300mL  Slide  the  phys- 
aiis  (stripped  of  their  paper 
lantern-like  husks)  into  the 
boiling  syrup  and  bring  back 
to  simmering  point  Remove 
the  pan  from  the  heat 

Lift  out  the  slightly  soft- 
ened physalis  with  a slotted 
spoon  and  drop  them  here 
and  there  among  and  over 
the  clementines.  Spoon  the 
syrup  over  the  lot  and  baste 
while  the  fruit  cools.  Serve 
very  cold. 

■ In  my  recipe  for  Thai 
Coconut  Broth  (December  24) 
a line  was  left  oul  When 
using  the  extra  coconut  milk 
or  cream  I use  3 tablespoons 
or  so  of  fresh  lime  juice  and 
200ml  of  coconut  cream. 


II  This  year's  FT  lunch 
promotion  is  not  the  only 
big  food  event  of  the  year 
which  is  undergoing 
change.  The  organisers  of 
this  year’s  Glenfkfdich 
awards,  made  for 
excellence  in  writing, 
publishing  and  broadcasting 
on  food  and  drink,  also 
make  some  changes  - most 
notably  to  some  of  the  main 
award  categories. 

There  are  two  new 


Appetisers  / Jill  James 


categories  - best  television 
personality  and  lifetime 
contribution  award.  Radio 
programme  of  the  year  has 
been  discontinued  because 
of  the  declining  number  of 
entries  - a sad  comment  on 
the  lack  of  contributions  by 
commercial  radio  to  food 
and  drink  issues.  Indeed, 
where  would  we  be  without 


The  Food  Programme  on 
Radio  Four? 

Wine  and  drink  writer  of 
the  year  have  reverted  to 
one  category  - that  of  best 
drink  journalist. 

FT  Weekend's 
award-winning  Philippa 
Davenport  will  be  a judge 
along  with  food  consultant 
Jill  Norman,  wine  writer 


Richard  NeiD,  chef-writer 
Rowley  Leigh  and  restaurant 
proprietor  David  Levin. 

■ Opening  this  month  ai 
The  Avalon,  New  York,  is 
Larry  Forg tone's  Coach 
House,  a 55-seat  restaurant 
and  bar 'm  tower  Madison 
Avenue.  Forgione,  a former 
US  chef  of  the  year,  says 
new  American  cuisine  will 
be  to  the  fore.  Tel:  + 00  1 
212  299  7000. 


Cheers  to 
good  lager 

Giles  MacDonogh  on  some  of  ' 
Franconia's  smaller  brewers 


It  is  the  same  the  world 
over,  small  Independent 
breweries  are  going  to 
the  wall.  Little  Upper 
Franconia  at  the  eastern  end 
of  Germany's  River  Main 
used  to  have  hundreds  of 
quaint,  little  bre  who  uses. 
There  are  plenty  left,  but 
many  have  been  lost 
Take  tbe  old  town  of 
Coburg.  It  has  43.000  inhabit- 
ants and  three  breweries. 
Tbe  HofbrauereL  which  used 
to  make  the  beer  for  the 
ducal  court,  however,  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Munich 
bouse  of  Paulaner,  and  a 
Munich-style  wheat  beer 
flows  from  its  coppers  now. 

If  yon  want  a proper  Cob- 
urger you  should  ask  for  a 
Cotendorfer  Dunkel.  which 
is  still  made  by  the  local 
company  of  SchiedmanteL  It 
Is  at  its  best  with  a Coburg 
Bratwurst,  a sausage  about 
lft  long  with  one  bulbous 
end.  which  derives  some  of 
its  smokiness  from  being 
grilled  over  pine  cones. 

Cotendorfer  Dunkel  is  tra- 
ditional dark  lager,  the  basic 
style  of  Upper  Franconia 
before  you  meet  the  weird 
and  wonderful  specialities: 
steamed,  smoked,  white  or 
what  have  you.  In  Sesslach, 
a delightful  small  walled 
town  just  15  minutes  from 
Coburg,  a similar  strong 
lager  is  made  in  the  munici- 
pal brewhouse. 

This  is  a compact  building 
in  one  of  the  town's  excel- 
lently maintained  medieval 
streets.  The  brewmaster  Is 
employed  by  the  town  to 
brew  a weekly  Sud  of  3.200 
litres  of  beer.  When  this 
occurs  the  Sesslach ers  come 
running  from  their  half- 
timbered  houses  to  carry  it 
off  in  any  receptacle  which 
comes  to  hand.  This  way 
fresh  beer  is  theirs  for  about 
50  Pfennigs  a glass.  There 
are  Just  two  recipes  made  in 
the  brewhouse:  one  for  the 
Sesslachers.  and  one  for 
Rein  wand,  one  of  eight  inns 
within  the  old  walls. 

It  is  said  that  the  poet  and 
novelist  Jean  Paul  (Johann 
Paul  Richter)  settled  In  Bay- ' 
reuth  In  1804  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  traditional 
brown  beer.  He  very  quickly 
discovered  the  "inn  of  inns" 
In  the  RoUwenzelei,  just  out- 
side Bayreuth,  where  the 
landlady  kitted  him  out  with 
a study  all  of  his  own.  There 
he  could  work  with  a full  jug 
of  beer  permanently  stat- 
ioned beside  his  right  hand. 

These  days  the  most 
authentic  Bayreuth  beer  is 
made  by  Schinner.  It  is 
worth  stopping  at  the  Braun- 
bierbaus  opposite  the  town 
church  in  the  Kanzledstrasse 
to  enjoy  a glass.  I found  it 
had  a whiff  of  pineapples. 

Another  beer  I have 
always  thought  smelt  of 
pineapples  (others  insist  on 
apples),  is  Maisels  Weisse. 
This  copper-coloured  wheat 
beer  has  long  been  my 
favourite  summer  tipple  in 
Germany,  and  it  is  also  mod- 
em Bayreuth's  greatest 
claim  to  fame  after  Richard 


Wagner  and  the  Festspiel- 
haus. 

There  are  four  Maisel 
breweries  in  Franconia,  all 
founded  by  cousins  and  all 
independent  of  one  another. 
The  Bayreuth  brewery  was 
created  a little  over  a cen- 
tury ago  and  presumably 
once  brewed  a similar  sort  of 
dark  lager  to  Schinner  and 
the  others. 

The  brewery  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  two  brothers,  Hans 
and  Oscar  Maisel.  I had  the 
pleasure  of  being  shown 
round  the  large  brewery 
museum  by  Oscar,  a jovial 
man  who  communicated  in 
the  broadest  Upper  Francon- 
ian dialect  I later  learned 
that  he  spoke  English  too,  or 
rather  Texan.  He  had  spent  a 
year  after  brewing  school  at 
Wethenstephan  making  beer 
in  San  Antonio. 

His  sojourn  in 
Texas  has  made 
Maisel  philosoph- 
ical: he  does  not 
think  there  are  any  undrink- 
able beers.  With  time  and 
climate  you  get  used  to  the 
local  brew,  good,  bad  or 
indifferent.  I do  not  know  if 
he  is  right  but  I do  know 
that  I would  rather  be  con- 
fined to  Bayreuth  than  San 
Antonio. 

Maisels  still  makes  a dark 
lager,  and  a steam  beer 
which  is  highly  regarded  by 
beer  pundits,  but  only  his 
“Weisse"  enjoys  a following 
throughout  Germany. 

It  was  an  accident  which 
led  Maisels  to  change  its 
style.  In  the  old  days  lUike 
many  other  large  Francon- , 
ian  breweries,  made  a suo  1 
cess ful  “champagne  beer-. 
But  the  French  with  their' 
sensitivity  in  these  matters, 
eventually  put  paid  to  that' 
and  the  Maisels  were  forced ' 
to  make  something  else  for-, 
their  customers.  1 

The  creation  of  a "Weisse" 
was  Inspired  by  the  beers  of  ’ 
southern  Bavaria.  It  comes  : 
as  either  a dear  “Kristal"  or 
a “Hefe"  bottled  with  its 
yeast.  Maisel  is  quick  to 
point  out  that  this  a recent  * 
fashion;  cloudy  beer  always 
used  to  be  a synonym  for 
bad  beer.  Only  when  the 
Germans  discovered  the 
apparent  health-enhancing 
qualities  of  yeast  did  they 
latch  on  to  these  new- 
fangled turbid  brews. 

And  damned  good  they  are 
too,  especially  when  it  is  hot. 
Maisel  held  up  his  glass  of 
Weisse  and  stared  at  it  with 
pride;  that  colour  came  from 
tbe  blend  of  wheat  and  bar- 
ley; that  aroma  from  the  spe- 
cial yeasts.  It  may  not  be 
traditional  but  with  beers 
like  this  little  Franconia 
be  assured  of  its  continuing 
presence  on  the  world's  beer 
market. 

■ You  will  have  logo  to  Ger- 
many to  sample  some  of  the 
beers  listed  here.  Lufthansa 
flies  to  Nuremberg.  For 
Maisels  Beer  Museum  call  49 
921  40  1234.  Tours  at  10.00 
am.  Groups  of  12  or  more  in 
the  afternoon. 
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The  greatest  sports 
mysteries  are  seldom 
solved  completely,  but 
admirers  of  Brazilian 
soccer  must  hope  that 
one  of  tbe  biggest  puzzles  of  the 
1990s  - Brazil's  dreadful  collapse 
against  France  In.  the  final  of  last 
year's  World  Cup  - is  eventually 
and  satisfactorily  explained.  Only 
then.  In  all  likelihood,  will  Bra- 
zil's team  be  able  to  rebuild  their 
shattered  reputation. 

The  lead-i®  to  the  World  Cup 
finals  in  France  last  summer 
brought  out  all  the  arrogance  in 
Brazilian  football.  Brazil  Is  the 
only  country  to  have  won  the 
World  Cup  four  times,  and  those 
endless  Nike  commercials  featur- 
ing Brazil's  stars  reinforced  the 
image  of  a dream 
In  Brazil,  the  view  formed 
• ■among  supporters,  journalists 
Jand  even  among  some  of  the 
? players  that  Brazil  could  only  be 
beaten  by  themselves  - and, 
should  they  prove  to  be  their  own 
worst  enemy,  that  the  only 
adversaries  strong  enough  to 
take  advantage  were  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  Argentina,  their  tradi- 
tional heavyweight  rivals. 

AH  of  thty  mndp  the  crushing 
3-0  defeat  by  France  exception- 
ally difficult  to  explain.  Indeed, 
the  score  could  have  been  worse, 
so  marked  was  French  domi- 
nance. How  could  Brazil  have 
been  humiliated  in  this  way? 

Bars  all  over  Brazil  reverber- 
ated with  talk  of  conspiracy-  The 
gamp  Viart  been  fixed.  Brazil  hart 
lost  on  purpose-  Rumours  and 
gossip  on  the  internet  fleshed  out 
a lurid  tale  involving,  among 
other  things.  France’s  unemploy- 
r ment  rate  and  Brazil's  desire  to 
ktage  the  World  Cup  finals  in 
■ -2006.  The  international  media 
were  investigating,  and  details 
would  soon  come  to  light 
We  are  still  waiting. 

It  was  all  nonsense,  of  course. 
But  it  was  the  only  way  that  Bra- 
zilians (and  others)  force-fed  the 
story  of  their  team's  Invincibility 
could  start  to  comprehend  the 
■ truth. 

Many  others,  such  as  the  team 
coach,  Mario  Zagallo,  shrugged 
their  shoulders.  It  was  impassible 
to  explain  what  had  happened  to 
tbe  team  on  the  day  of  the  final. 
It  was  just  “one  of  those  things”. 

Carlos  Alberto  Parreira.  Zagal- 
Io’s  friend  and  predecessor  as 
national  coach,  recently  argued 
that  had  the  final  been  a best-oF- 
three  affair,  Brazil  would  have 
won.  It  had  been  an  off-day,  said 
Zagallo.  This  was  the  same 
■-  phrase  he  had  used  following  ear- 
i lier  losses  to  the  US,  Argentina 
l and  Norway.  To  have  had  one 
off-day  may  have  been  misfor- 
tune; a run  of  them  seems  to  indi- 
cate structural  weaknesses  in 
Brazilian  soccer. 

The  drama  of  Ronaldo's  convul- 
sion in  the  hours  before  the  final 
had  upset  the  team,  said  Zagallo, 
but.  as  the  veteran  coach  must 
have  been  aware,  that  Is  a lame 
explanation  for  the  team's  col- 
lapse. 

Zagallo  was  a player  in  the  1962 
World  Cup,  when  Pete  was 
injured  in  Brazil’s  second  game. 
The  world’s  undisputed  Nol. 
Fete  was  at  his  athletic  peak  and 
Car  more  important  to  his  team’s 
all -round  play  than  Ronaldo  last 
summer.  In  spite  of  frantic 
attempts  to  get  him  fit,  Pete 
played  no  further  part  in  the 
tournament,  and  his  team-mates 
quietly  got  on  with  the  task  of 
' winning  the  World  Cup. 

It  was  a point  made  by  Zagallo 
in  his  pep-talk  before  tbe  final 
against  France  last  summer, 
though  it  clearly  had  little 
impact.  The  controversy  over 
what  happened  to  Ronaldo  on  the 
day  of  the  Paris  final  has 
obscured  a fascinating  question: 
why  were  Brazil  so  weak  that  the 
problems  of  a single  player  led  to 
the  team's  collapse? 

Those  omnipresent  TV  com- 
mercials of  Brazil's  stars  showing 
off  their  skills  in  an  airport 
lounge  drew  upon  the  world's 
perception  of  Brazilian  football: 
Cull  of  improvised  skill,  a sponta- 
neous and  joyful  celebration  of 
individual  geuius.  This  percep- 
tion holds  the  key  to  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  story  of  their 
collapse  last  summer. 

Pete  and  Garrincha.  a sponta- 
neous and  ungovernable  genius  if 
ever  there  was  one.  were  the  key 
players  when  Brazil  were  estab- 
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’•  "T  A ‘T'e  are  entering 
m f\  / the  last  year  of 
1/  1/  the  first  full 
W W century  of  the 
car  almost  as  mystified 
about  the  future  of  private 
transport  as  our  forebears 
were  when  they  clunked 
around  in  the  first  de  Dion 
Boutons. 

Hogwash.  some  will  say  in 
response,  pointing  to  the 
reams  of  research  going  on 
into  the  subject.  In  my 
defence  is  an  observation  by 
John  Smith,  a former  Gen- 
eral Motors  chairman,  that 
two-thirds  of  the  world's 
storehouse  of  knowledge  bad 
been  acquired  in  less  than  40 
years  since  the  end  of  the 
second  world  war. 

in  the  space  of  a further  15 
years,  we  have  probably 
/ 1 ' Acquired  half  as  much  again. 
(j  Just  as  tbe  rich  a century 
ago  never  envisaged  motor- 
ways and  the  great 
unwashed  driving  in  air-con- 
ditioned comfort  in  their  mil- 
lions, the  solutions  to  the 
urban  jams  and  other  moto- 
rised miseries  of  the  next 
century  < may  well  take 
entirely  unexpected  forms. 
Some  of.  the  innovations 


Ronaldo  of  Brazil  holds  off  Lfflan  Thuram  of  Prance  during  the  World  Cup  final  last  year;  France  won  3-0 
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Mystery  of  the  great 
Brazilian  collapse 

Tim  Vickery  explores  the  most  surprising  defeat  of  last  summer’s  World  Cup 


lishing  themselves  as  masters  of 
the  global  game.  Their  interna- 
tional careers  coincided  for  an 
eight-year  period,  and  Brazil 
never  lost  a game  when  both 
were  on  the  field. 

The  country  continues  to  pro- 
duce outstanding  soccer  talents  - 
only  to  be  expected,  given  the 
size  of  the  population,  the  cli- 
mate and  the  importance  of  soc- 
cer in  Brazilian  culture.  The  pop- 
ulation has  grown  from  90m  in 
1970  to  160m.  Even  so,  of  tbe  last 
seven  World  Cups,  Brazil  have 
only  won  one;  even  that  followed 
a penalty  shoot-out. 

Individual  talent  is  no  longer 
enough,  but  then  it  never  was. 
What  has  been  forgotten  Is  the 
context  in  which  the  likes  of  Pete 
and  Garrincha  played,  which 
allowed  their  skills  to  flower. 

In  their  heyday,  Brazil  led  the 
soccer  world  in  so  many  aspects 
of  the  game.  Their  preparation 
for  the  1958  World  Cup  finals  - 
their  first  triumph  - is  a case  in 
point.  A year  before  the  tourna- 
ment, members  of  their  delega- 
tion had  scouted  Sweden  for 
hotel  and  training  facilities. 

Nothing  was  left  to  chance. 
Before  travelling,  the  players 
received  dental  treatment  - very 
necessary  in  some  cases  - and, 
years  ahead  of  their  Lime,  the 
team  also  took  along  a sports 
psychologist.  True,  Dr  Carval- 
baes  rapidly  became  a peripheral 
figure;  he  found  Pele  “obviously 
infantile"  (the  striker  was  only  17 
years  of  agej  and  “would  not 
advise  his  selection".  But  Brazil's 
willingness  to  experiment 
showed  an  admirably  open  mind. 

Then  there  was  physical  prepa- 
ration. In  their  great  days,  it  was 
customary  for  Brazil  to  win 
games  in  the  second  half,  when 
they  upped  their  rhythm  to  a 
tempo  opponents  could  not 
match.  Quite  simply.  Brazil  were 
fitter  than  other  teams.  The  spe- 
cialist physical  trainer  has  for 


decades  been  an  important  figure 
at  Brazilian  clubs.  Many  blamed 
the  side's  1966  World  Cup  fiasco 
on  the  fact  that  trainer  Rudolph 
Heroanny  came,  from  judo,  and 
was  not  a football  specialist. 

Brazil  were  also  ahead  of 
the  field  in  tactical  terms.  The 
story  of  the  development  of  soc- 
cer tactics  has  climaxed  in  the 
conception,  of  tbe  team  as  a dla- ' 
mand-hard  unit  When  in  posses- 
sion, all  players  are  attackers. 
Without  the  ball,  all  are  defend- 
ers. This  was  the  point  reached 
by  Holland  In  1974.  when  the 

‘Why  have  a 
midfielder 
who  just 
defends  or 
just  attacks,  if 
I can  choose 
one  man  who 
does  both?1 

Dutch  school  of  “total  football” 
regarded  all  players  as  multi- 
purpose. Subsequent  rule 
changes  have  extended  this  con- 
cept to  the  goalkeeper,  who  now 
needs  to  be  skilled  in  passing  the 
ball  out  of  defence. 

The  drive  towards 'versatility 
was  given  a huge  boost  by  Brazil. 
Needing  to  find  a way  to  cope 
with  highly  talented  attackers  in 
domestic  football,  Brazilian 
coaches  hit  upon  tbe  idea  of  with- 
drawing an  extra  player  to  the 
heart  of  the  defence,  creating  a 
back  four.  As  a by-product,  the 
full-backs  bad  more  freedom  to 
attack.  The  first  to  appreciate 
this  was  Niiton  Santos.  A player 
so  complete  that  in  Brazil  he  is 
revered  as  “The  Encyclopaedia  of 
Football”,  Nllton  Santos  in  the 


1950s  pioneered  the  role  of  the 
raiding  left-back. 

If  full-backs  could  attack,  wing- 
ers could  defend.  In  1982,  Nllton 
Santos  was  37,  and  struggling  for 
pace.  Mario  Zagallo,  on  the  left 
wing,  noticed  the  empty  spaces 
behind  Mm  and  dropped  back  to 
help  in  the  midfield.  “I  was  ahead 
of  my  time,"  he  says.  "Now. 
every  one  does  what  I did." 

Yet  this  same  Zagallo  became  a 
symbol  of  how  Brazilian  football 
stopped  in  time.  In  1970.  he  was 
the  coach,  with  the  brilliant  and 
intelligent  Tostao  at  centre-for- 
ward. Twenty-eight  years  later 
Zagallo  was  once  more  the  coach, 
and  Tostao,  now  a journalist,  was 
horrified  to  see  that  the  training 
methods  had  not  changed. 
Indeed,  the  Brazilian  game  had 
gone  backwards.  The  rot  of  com- 
placency had  set  in. 

The  creative  player  who  tips 
the  balance  bad  become  a spoilt 
child.  Not  for  him  such  chores  as 
working  back,  or  learning  to  kick 
with  both  feet  His  talent  justi- 
fied all.  But  for  him  to  play  his 
tuoe.  someone  had  to  carry  tbe 
piano,  and  so  Brazilian  midfields 
became  clogged  with  plodding 
markers,  excellent  at  committing 
fouls  to  slow  down  opponents' 
counter-attacks  but  of  little  use 
with  the  ball  at  their  feet. 

The  result  in  France  last  sum- 
mer was  a commentator’s  dream. 
There  were  no  surprises  from 
Brazil.  It  was  clear  which  player 
would  operate  in  which  sector, 
and  how.  Their  attacks  were  pre- 
dictable. They  may  have  bad 
some  of  the  best  players,  but  tac- 
tically they  had  little  to  offer. 

Last  April.  Argentina  gave 
them  a lesson  In  11-man  football, 
constantly  moving  the  ball  to  cre- 
ate space  on  the  field.'  Last  July, 
France's  lesson  was  in  high-pres- 
sure marking,  reducing  the  space 
in  which  Brazil's  players  could 
operate.  Brazil  had  no  answer. 
Fittingly,  their  executioner  was 


Zinedine  Zidane,  glorious  with 
both  feet  and.  as  It  emerged, 
deadly  in  the  air  as  welL 

The  more  perceptive  have 
taken  the- World  Cup  defeat  as  a 
warning  that  Brazil  have  fallen 
behind  - victims  of  their  own 
success  who  have  forgotten  the 
things  which  made  them  success- 
ful Those  who  think  like  this 
include  Vahderley  Luxemburg?. 

Brazil’s  new  coach  can  cut  a 
slightly  ridiculous  figure  in  his 
desperation  to  be  “modern". 
Computer  jargon  litters  his  con- 
versation. “First,  well  draw  up  a 
macroplan.”  he  replied  when 
asked  about  his  priorities.  His 
homage  to  the  professional 
approach  of  European  coaches 
sees  him  permanently  trussed  up 
In  a suit  and  tie,  like  a tropical 
Father  Christinas,  sweating  buck- 
ets in  40°C  beat 

But,  there  is  merit  in  his  mes- 
sage. He  has  embraced  the  creed 
of  versatility.  "Our  defensive 
midfielders  don’t  know  what  to 
do  with  the  ball."  he  has  said. 
“It's  not  a case  of  playing  4-4-2  or 
3-5-2.  What's  important  is  having 
a group  that  can  vary  the  play. 
What’s  the  point  in  having  a mid- 
fielder who  just  defends  or  just 
attacks,  if  I can  choose  one  man 
who  does  both?" 

With  three  lightweight  friend- 
lies under  his  belt,  it  is  too  early 
to  judge  the  reign  of  Luxem- 
burgo.  Witb  the  limited  time 
available  for  training  and  the 
pressures  the  job  always  carries, 
it  may  be  difficult  for  Brazil's 
new  coach  to  impose  his  philoso- 
phy. His  enthusiasm  for  the  foot- 
ball of  the  Dutch  recalls  an  ear- 
lier coach,  Claudio  Coutinho, 
who  failed  in  his  bid  to  make 
Braril  imitate  the  Holland  team 
of  1974, 

Some  see  Luxemburgo's  de- 
mand for  versatility  as  an  alien 
imposition.  In  fact,  it  seeks  to 
lead  Brazil  back  to  the  path  that 
led  to  so  many  triumphs. 
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Ocean  yacht  racing' 

must  be  extravagantly 
thrilling  and 
rewarding;  qr  why  else 
would  grown  men  and  women . 
spend  so  much  money  on  it,  and 
confront  such  risks? 

I have  no  experience  of  it 
myself,  for  I am  one  qf  those  - 
custard-^ieartedmdfvldualswho 
hopes  to  live  longer  by 
minimising  risk:  I stay  an  land, 
and  I try  to  stay  dry. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  do  not 
have  to  be  a ride-taker,  let  alone 
an  ocean-racer,  to  wonder  ' 
whether  an  event  as  dangerous 
as  the  Sydney-Hobart  spectacle, 
an  ocean-racing;  classic  which  has 
just  claimed  no  fewer  than  six 
fives,  should  not  be  subjected  to 
the  most  intense  scratinyand 
investigation.  Z would  be 
astonished  if  it  could  not  bemade 
very  much  safer.  . 

Last  weekend,  AustraUa- had  to- 
mount  its  largest,  civilian  •' 
maritime  rescue  operation  when  ' 

■appalKng  OTgthg  ormatipH  -fntn  . 

the  115-yacht  Sydney-Hobart  fleet 
off  south-eastern  Australia, 
obliging  many  crews  to  scramble 
for  survival.  Six  yachts  were 
abandoned  or  sank,  70  were  - 
forced  to  quit  the  raee.  MSrtary 
helicopters  plucked  about!  55 
sailors  to  safety. 

At  the  height  of  the  rescue,  38 
military  and  civilian  aircraft 
were  searching  an  area  of  4jno 
square  nautical  miles,  aided  by 
naval  and  fiftbmg  boats  below.  ~ 
Because  of  the  treacherous 
conditions  off  south-eastern 
Australia,  thedSfenautical-mile 
Sydney-Hobart  Is  known  as  “Hell 
Oh  High  Water”.  Astoundlngly, 
only  two  reported  deaths  had 
marred  the  54year  history  of  the 
race  before  this  week's  carnage  - 
the  worst  in  an  ocean  race  since 
15  died  in  a storm  during  the  19TO 
Fastnet  race  off  Ireland.  - 
The  Cruising  Yacht  Club  of 
Australia  (CYCA)  haaeaid  it  is  ' 
launching  an’ inquiry,  into  the 
debacle,  though  most-of  those 
involved  ihtbe  race,  especially 
the  rompetitors,  seem  to  believe 
that  skippers  will  retain  sole, 
responsibility  for  deciding  . 
whether  it  is  safe  for  their  craft 
to  continue  racing,  .pace  violent 
weather  is  upon  them.  ■ 

“You  enter  a race  at  ypur  own 
risk,”  saidRoss.  McDonald,  a 
crewman  of  the  yacht  Wild 
Thing,  which  quit  the 
Sydney-Hobart  last  Sunday. 
"You're  free  to  pull  out  any  time 
you  feel  it's  too  much  for  you.” 

In  Britain,  Sir  Robin 
Knox-Johnston,  the  distinguished 
non-stop,  round-the-world  sailor, 
endorsed  this  viewpoint  by  ' . .. 
declaring,  in  a piece  in  The  . 
Times;  “As  conditions 
deteriorated,  many  of  the  sailors 
judged  that  both  crews  and  boats 
bad  reached  their  limits.  More 
than  half  of  tbe  fleet  sensibly 
decided  to  withdraw  and  head  for 
shelter.  This  decision  is  by. 
skippers,  because  they  are  the 
people  an  the  spot.  It  is  not  for 
the  race  organiser  to  cancel  the 
race,  because  he  is  not  aboard." 

I am  sore  I cannot  be  alone  in  - 
flnding. that  way  of  looking  at 
things  to  be  peculiar  and  more 
than  a little  gung  ho,  especially 
as  a spokesman  for  the  CYCA 
has  said  that  the  start  of  the  race 
would  have  been  delayed  if 
officials  had  known  what  lay  in 
store  for  the  Sydney-Hobart  fleet 
If  it  is  OK  for  race  officials  to 
delay  the  start  of  such  a 
potentially  perilous  undertaking 
as  the  Sydney-Hobart,  then  I 
cannot- imagine  why  they 
shouldn't  be  empowered  to  order 
Its  abandonment  if  they  learn 
that  the  fleet  Is  sailing  into  really 
big  trouble. 

Knox-Johnston  says  rafting  fc  a . 
safe  sport,  statistically,  but  that 
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Cars  drive  by  themselves 

High-tech  fantasy  is  moving  closer  to  reality,  says  John  Griffiths 


due  in  the  next  12  months, 
and  others  unveiled  In  the 
past  12.  underline  the  fact 
that  our  knowledge  is 
expanding  so  fast  that  the 
engineer  who  claims  to 
know  how  cars  will  took  or 
be  powered  or  used  even  two 
decades  hence  is  deluding 
himself. 

Considered  individually, 
these  innovations  do  not  a 
revolution  make.  Only  when 
they  are  combined  wilt  their 
true  significance  emerge. 

Take  same  examples.  In 
spring,  Rover.  BMW's  Brit- 
ish subsidiary,  will  Launch 
Its  new  TO  executive  car  with 
an  integrated  telephone  and 
a choice  of  two  satellite  uavi< 
Ration  systems.  At  about  the 
same  time.  Jaguar  will  start 
producing  its  long-awaited 
S-type  with  similar  techno! - 
opv  nln*  fl  on- 


board voice  recognition  sys- 
tem. The  driver  will  be  able 
to  operate  telephone,  air  con- 
ditioning. radio  and  CD  just 
by  speaking. 

The  new  flagship  Merced- 
es-Benz S-class  is  the  first 
commercially  available  car 
in  the  world  to  have  “adap- 
tive" cruise  control:  on- 
board radar  automatically 
keeps  the  car  a safe  distance 
from  the  vehicle  in  front 
while  cruising  on  the  auto- 
bahn. But  Mercedes,  Ford 
and  Delphi,  General  Motors 
components  arm.  will  be 
demonstrating  more  radical 
technology  already  at  the 
prototype  stage;  collision 
avoidance  using  radar,  laser 
and  other  sensing  systems, 
which  automatically  brake 
and  steer  Lbe  car  out  of  trou- 
ble. 

Pqrilll4A  flM’p 


marque,  will  be  introducing 
a combination  of  airbag  sen- 
sors, on-board  transmitter 
and  satellite  navigation  sys- 
tem. If  a driver  crashes  and 
is  knocked  out,  the  car  auto- 
matically signals  a GM  con- 
trol centre  and  emergency 
services  with  the  crash  loca- 
tion to  within  four  metres. 

Later  this  year,  Cadillac 
De  VUle  models  will  have  a 
night-vision  system  based  on 
infra-red  thermal  imaging 
technology  used  by  the  mili- 
tary. It  will  allow  a driver  to 
"see"  in  the  dark  three  to 
five  times  farther  than  using 
conventional  headlights,  cut- 
ting the  risks  of  night-time 
driving; 

Another  prospective  tech- 
nological advance  is  worth 
noting:  Internet  in.  the  car. 
Visteon,  Ford's  components 

n.l.ul 


working  witb  information 
technology  groups,  including 
Microsoft,  to  provide  full 
internet  access  from  the  car. 
This  would  allow  drivers 
every  type  of  activity  from 
downloading  database  infor- 
mation for  a businessman’s 
on-board  computer  to  run- 
ning the  bath  at  home. 

In  the  shadow  of  Brussels' 
Atomhxm  exhibition  building 
is  a house  of  the  future, 
funded  by  the  European 
Union,  Almost  every  house- 
hold chare,  from  closing' cur- 
tains to  running  a bath,  is 
controlled  by  a microproces- 
sor. Within  the  next  12 
months,  says  Visteon,  proto- 
type on-car,  Internet  systems- 
will  be  able  .to  run  that  bath 
while  the  driver  is  still  2D 
miles  from  home.  Put  all 
these  technologies  together, 
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and  the  remarkable  becomes 
the  revolutionary. 

In  combination,  they  bring 
closer  to  reality  what  only 
recently  was  generally 
unthinkable:  the  self-driving 
car.  It  is  no  longer  fantasy  to 
talk  of  a driver  - a poten- 
tially redundant  term  - 
jumping  into  his  car,  issuing 
voice  commands  about 
where  he  or  she  wants  to  go, 
before  settling  down  to  some 
work  while  the- car  tootles 
safely  to  its  destination. 

This  capability  is  impor- 
tant not  least  for  govern- 
ments agonising  over  how  to 


and  pollution  as  well  as 
moving  commuters,  at  least, 
on  to  public  transport:  What 
hope  can  there  be  of  wean- 
ing commuters  from  their 
cars  if  they  can  spend  time 
constructively  in  a traffic 
Jam?  . ...  _ v':. 

As  fix-  pollution,  another 
technological  leap  is  due  in 
the;  next  two  to  three 
months,  when  Ford  puts  bn 
the  road  what  it  claim  is 
the  first  medium-sized  "car 
powered  by  a fuel  ceil  to. 
undergo  "real  world"  test- 
ing. The  cell,  developed  by  a 
partnership,  between  Caaa- 


its  safety  record  Is  the  result  of 
'training  and  experience. 
Seamanship  cannot  he  acquired 
from  books,  he  says.  It  is  a 
’ hands-on  skill  Tohiscomagood 

seamen,  people  must  sail  out  to 
the  oceans  and  study  the  winds 
and waves  and  the  reaction  of  a 
boat  to  both.  "If  we  start  to  ban 
difficult  races,  nr  ram**-!  them  at 
the  whiff  of  a bad  weather  . 
forecast,  we  are  not  just 
encouraging  a lowering  in 
standards,  we  are  ensuring  that 
the  quality  of  seamanship  will 
fail " _ ■ 

Really?  Ibbt  sentence  raises 
.numerous  questions.  Perhaps  the 
“quality  of  seamanship"  that  now 
prevails  has  been  bought,  or  Is  in 
danger  of  having  been  bought,  at 
too  high  a price.  Perhaps  what  Is 
needed  is  not  ever-higher 
standards  of  seamanship,  but 
slightly  lower  ones,  thus 
encouraging  more  skippers  to  ask 
themselves  some  extremely  bask: 
questions  every  time  - every  time 
- they  put  to  sea.  . 

• .□  □□  . 

Being  a cynic,  I suspect  that 
. professional  (and  perhaps 
amateur)  sport  Is  more  bedevilled 
by  the  often  unsavoury  influence 
of  gamblers,  bookmakers  and 

In  top  sport, 
greed,;., 
cheating 
arid 

corruption 
idll  endure 
to  the  end 
Of  time 

betting  than  99  per  cent  of 
■ sporting  bureaucrats  hnagiiw- . 

. ..'Nevrarthelesa,  cricket  followers 
may  have  b^eu  taken  aback  at. 
thelackbfambiguousnesam 
remarks,  by  Stephen  Camacho, 
chief  executive  of  the  West  Indies 
Cricket  Board,  in  dismissing, 
speculation  that  West  ladies 
players  might  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  bookmakers  or 
match-fixing.  . 

“Nofhlhg  has  ever  been 
brought  to  our  attention  about 
anything  like  that,"  said 
Camacho  loftily,  adding:  “We 
have  to  behove  in  our  players 
and  theh:  integrity  andpride  in 
playing  for  West  Indies.  We  have 
not  kept  anything  back.  We  are 
speaking  from  what  we  know. 

Our  guys  are  clean.” 

Bully  for  them.  But  even  the 
steely  Camacho,  a former  West 
Indies  opener,  admits  that  the 
shadow  of  match-rigging  in 
cricket  is  growing  and  spreading. 
"Before,  [there]  was  just  an 
isolated  case  In  Pakistan.  Now 
that  we  are  hearing  a lot  more, 
around  the  world,  it  is  causing 
some  concern  for  everyone,”  said 
Camacho. 

When  tbe  International  Cricket 
Council  meets  in  Christdburch, 
New  Zealand,  next  week, 
problems  of  bribery  and 
match-fixing  will  be  near  the  top 
of  the  agenda. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  three 
biggest  issues  in  professional 
sport  in  the  first  two  decades  of 
the  21st  century  will  be  player 
power  - especially  the  ability  of 
highly  paid  stars  to  hold  their 
sports  to  ransom  - drugs  and 
betting.  The  bureaucrats  and 
media  will  huff  and  puff  away. 

But  it  won't  makp  any 
difference.  In  professional  sport, 
greed,  cheating  and  corruption 
will  endure  to  the  end  of  tima 
Just  ask  a bookie. 


Daimler-Benz  and  Ford,  gen- 
erates non-polluting  power 
from  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
partners  will  know  if  putting 
fuel-cell  vehicles  on  the  mar- 
ket by  2004  Is  feasible. 

Tbe  revolution  is  not  con- 
fined within  the  car.  Tech- 
nology trials  for  external 
centred  of  a vehicle  taking 
place  in  Tilburg  in  the 
Netherlands  Indicate  that 
some  will  not  welcome  all 
innovation.  Tbe  Dutch  Min- 
istry of  Transport,  under  an 
EU  research  programme 
aimed  at  cutting  road 
deaths,  la  experimenting 
with  a roadside  beacon  sys- 
tem .that  sends  a signal  to 
specially  equipped  cars 
entering  the  town’s  30kph 


- slfnal  is  picked  up  hv 
an  on-board  chip  that 

kstructs  the  car’s  en^e 
5J5J5"  system  to  flow 

the  car  to  exactly  that  sneS 

•TTie  possibilities  are  as 
Grah-mf 
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The  Fretingheuysen  Estate:  being  sold  for  only  the  third  time  in  Its  90-year  history,  by  Sotheby's 


The  Ubraty  at  Tuxedo  Parte  a converted  outbuSdng  whh  six  acres  and  a boathouse,  for  more  than  $1-5m 


Heading  north  for  some  real  wilderness 

Anne  Spackman  finds  the  Hamptons  is  becoming  second  choice  for  a growing  number  of  New  York  second-home  owners 


Having  spent 
her  college 
years  happily 
in  the  Hamp- 
tons. Anita 
Perron e expected  it  to  be  her 
number  one  choice  Tor  a 
weekend  home.  When  the 
opportunity  came,  both  she 
and  her  husband  decided 
against  it.  The  traffic  was 
too  bad:  it  was  not  the  relax- 
ing place  she  remembered. 

Instead  they  have  joined 
the  migratory  Docks  heading 
north  out  of  New  York  City 
for  the  weekends.  In  their 
case,  the  journey  is  to 
Dutchess  County:  (or  others 
it  is  increasingly  to  the 

towns  and  villages  to  the 
west  or  the  Hudson  River. 

“That  whole  area  around 
the  Hudson  has  become 
incredibly  popular."  says 
Perrone.  who  works  for  the 
Corcoran  real  estate  group 
in  Manhattan.  “It's  the  un- 
Harapton  Hamptons.  You 
don't  need  to  dress  up  to  go 
to  town.  There  are  delis  and 
farmstands.  rather  than 
malls  and  you  can  still  pay 
by  the  honour  system  of 
leaving  a quarter  in  the 
cup." 

It  would  be  hard  to  argue 
that  there  was  an  exodus 
taking  place  from  the  Hamp- 


tons. given  the  strength  of 
its  prices.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a number  or 
weekenders  who  had  homes 
there  are  swapping  them  for 
the  less  sophisticated  terri- 
tory of  upstate  New  York. 

Sotheby's  International 
Realty  has  clients  with 
homes  in  both  locations,  as 
well  as  New  York  City.  The 
Hamptons  is  for  the  beach 
and  the  Hudson  for  the 
countryside.  Some  of  their 
buyers  are  looking  as  far 
away  as  the  “finger"  lakes 
and  the  Adirondacks  in 
search  of  some  real  wilder- 
ness. 

Sotheby's  Tom  Anderson 
says  people  are  looking  for 
settings  and  properties 
which  they  know  cannot  be 
reproduced.  “Water,  wood- 
land and  countryside  - 
people  are  so  eager  for  that 
combination,”  he  says.  Just 
last  year  he  bought  himself  a 
vast  13,000  sq  ft  property  in 
150  acres  on  one  of  the  finger 
lakes.  “I  wanted  to  make 
sure  I got  in  early,"  he  says. 

The  US  has  seen  a huge 
surge  in  weekend  busring 
over  the  past  few  years.  An 
additional  200,000  second 
homes  were  bought  each 
year  in  1996  and  1997.  accord- 
ing to  figures  from  the  Cen- 


Restored farmhouse  at  Rhinebedc  W J.  Lavery  sold  it  for  5307,000  House  at  Red  Hook  neetfiog  restoration:  W J.  Lavary  asks  $259,000 


sus  Bureau.  Last  year  (1998) 
was  reported  to  be  another 
bumper  one. 

Buyers  have  been  encour- 
aged by  new  finance  pack- 
ages which  make  second 
homes  more  affordable. 
Instead  of  20  or  30  per  cent 
deposits,  lenders  will  now 
take  10  per  cent.  The  pre- 
mium interest  rates  previ- 
ously charged  on  second 
homes  are  also  disappearing. 

New  York  lies  third  in  the 
US  league  of  second-home 
ownership,  behind  Florida 
and  Michigan.  Many  of  its 
latest  recruits  are  from  Man- 
hattan's new  country  set. 


looking  for  the  same  attrac- 
tions which  draw  Londoners 
to  the  Cotswolds:  protected 
countryside,  old  properties 
and  shops  selling  many  or 
the  foods  they  enjoy  in  the 
city. 

Phillip  La  Susa  is  a realtor 
for  W.J.  La  very,  living  in 
Ulster  County,  one  of  the 
increasingly  popular  areas  to 
the  west  of  the  Hudson 
River.  He  has  sold  houses  in 
Ulster  and  Dutchess  counties 
for  30  years. 

He  says  Dutchess  has 
always  been  the  prime  desti- 
nation, while  Ulster  always 
had  a following  among  writ- 


ers and  artists  attracted  to 
towns  such  as  Woodstock 
and  Stone  Ridge.  They  are 
now  being  joined  by  refugees 
from  the  Hamptons- 

“The  Hamptons  is  a very 
social  area,”  La  Susa  says. 
"But  people  come  north 
searching  for  something 
more  rural,  more  remote. 
Most  of  them  want  antique 
houses  at  the  end  of  a lane. 
The  reality  is  that  most 
antique  houses  are  built  on 
the  road,  but  people  get  used 
to  that” 

La  Susa  says  the  most 
active  part  of  the  market  is 
for  homes  costing  between 


$250,000  (£150,000)  and 

$400,000.  Most  popular  are 
the  old  stone  properties, 
some  of  them  former  farm- 
houses. dating  from  the  mid- 
18th  to  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury. 

Although  prices  for  such 
homes  are  rising,  they  are 
still  cheaper  in  real  terms 
today  than  at  the  end  of  the 
1980s  boom.  "By  the  end  of 
the  1980s  the-entry  level  into 
the  market  was  $300,000,"  he 
says. 

One  mqn  currently  house- 
hunting on  the  Hudson  is 
Keith  Skeel.  an  antiques  and 
interiors  specialist  with 


homes  tn  the  UK,  South 
Africa  and  the  US.  He  was 
staggered  by  the  beauty'  of 
the  landscape  and  the  price 
of  property  in  an  area  so 
close  to  New  York  City. 

“It’s  everything  you  expect 
to  find  from  the  English 
countryside,  but  often 
don’t,"  he  says.  “There  are 
rolling  hills,  wonderful  trees, 
lakes  and  the  Hudson  River 
itself.  Within  half  an  hour's 
train  ride  you  are  in  sparsely 
populated  countryside,  with 
lots  of  small  villages  and  no 
noise.  You  can  be  in  your 
own  world.” 

Skeel  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  19th  century 
properties  which  look  like 
miniature  plantation  houses, 
with  large  verandas  and 
wooden  columns.  He  nearly 
bought  one  in  an  acre  of 
ground  with  uninterrupted 
views  across  the  river, 
priced  at  $340,000.  “You 
would  never  find  anything 
like  that  near  London  for 
£200.000."  he  points  out. 

One  place  where  prices  not 
only  rival,  but  outstrip  the 
UK.  is  Tuxedo  Park,  an 
hour's  drive  from  Manhat- 
tan. It  is  a protected  area  of 
2,500  acres  of  lakes  and 
rolling  woodland,  dotted 
with  some  spectacular  archi- 


tectural gems.  This  is  a des- 
tination for  people  who  want 
rural  peace  and  period  archi- 
tecture. but  within  a gated 
community  with  its  own  pri- 
vate police  force.  For  most 
residents  it  Is  one  of  several 
places  they  call  home. 

Tuxedo  Park  still  has  bug:- 
turn-of-the-century  hornet 
such  as  the  Frelingheuysen 
Estate,  which  Sotheby's  is 
selling  for  only  the  third 
time  in  its  90-year  history. 
The  asking  price  is  $2.9m. 

Many  weekend  buyers  are 
focusing  more  on  the  con- 
verted outbuildings  of  the 
old  mansions,  now  being 
sold  as  houses  in  their  own 
right.  Tom  Anderson  of 
Sotheby’s  has  recently  sold 
such  a property,  called  The 
Library,  a 3.000  sq  ft  lakeside 
house  in  six  acres,  with  a 
boathouse,  for  more  than 
$l.5m. 

He  says  the  area  has 
become  increasingly  popular 
with  stars  of  the  sports  and 
entertainment  worlds,  whose 
income  is  unaffected  by 
tremors  in  Wall  Street.  So 
Ear,  he  reports  no  sign  of  the 
softening  in  prices  being  wit- 
nessed in  Manhattan. 

■ Sotheby’s  International 
Realty:  212  606  4160:  Phillip 
La  Susa:  914  229  2200 
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SPANISH  FREEHOLD-PROPERTY  EXHIBITION 

VAST  DISPLAY  OVER  1,000  PROPERTIES  ON  SHOW  AT  SENSSLE  PRICES 
DEAL  DIRECT  - SAVE  THOUSANDS  - SPAINS  TOP  lO  DEVELOPERS 

FREE  ADMISSION  & REFRESHMENTS  - PARKING  ~ FREE  ADVICE 
LOW-COST  SPANISH  MORTGAGES  ~ LEGAL  & BENEFICIAL  TAX  ADVICE 

FRI  8™ + SAT  9th  + SUN  10th  JAN 

ROYAL- LANCASTER  HOTEL 

LANCASTER  GATE  HYDE-PARK  LONDON 
(Exhibition  Suite)  10am-6pm  All  3 days 

REAL  - ESTATE  MARBELLA  LTD 

For  fail  details:  Free~Phone  0500  780878 


FRENCH  RIVIERA 

1 property  sales  and  rentals.  100's  of 
colour  photos  on  our  web-site: 
www.coast-courrtry.com. 
Coast  and  Country, 

The  English 
Estate  Agents 
on  the  French  Riviera. 

Teh  433  (0)  4 92  92  47  50 


SWTTZBUAND  Chaims  & Apotmarts  * 
premier  resorts  A Alpkie  vtegea.  Oortad 
HILARY  SCOTT  - Tlie  SMS  ! 

OT343  SB3S1S  (UK) 


LONDON 
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Hmie  Than  of  die  u at  Id's  most  pmnunetu  Cunrlics 
fr.HTi  45  different  countries  worldwide.  One  Fisher 
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SALE  at  the  ARGKNTAN  TRIBUNAL.  17  rus  des  Aadeitf  Combattanta 
MONDAY  IS  JANUARY  1939  at  1 pm 


fREAL  BBTA3E  LOCATED  IN  911  GERMAIN  D*AUNAX  OBNE,  PHANCe) 
nnmfd  ~Le  Mamir-.  60  hectares 
including  uo  XVtfa  and  XVI cb  esotery  MANOR 
entirely  restored  - ground  surface  approximately  M$  sqjn. 
ithe  Ravil  hoe  of  the  Manor  is  listed  afTInveaLairc  dm  Monuments  Histonques* 
CARETAKERS  LODGE.  MISCELLANEOUS  OUTBUILDINGS, 
SWIMMING  POOL  PARK,  ornamental  GARDEN, 
MISCELLANEOUS  LOTS  Of  pastures  woods 

Is  FT  PRICE:  FT-UXMMMol 

Contort  Maitrp  Dominique  LE  PASTEUR.  lawyer  in  Ai-ganton  (612001 
2 Place  MahO  - TU  33  2J3.87.ie.98  ■ Fax  33  2 .33.35. 85. 05 
Visit*:  Mai  Ire*  SEBRON  aad  GESM1ER,  bailiffs  in 
ARGENTAN 1612001,  II  rue  do  U Prterio 
Tel  33  i33.67.42.66  • Fax  33  2.33.36^7.1 2 


FRENCH 

PROPERTY  NEWS 

MONTHLY. 

Ask  for  your  FREE 
copy  now. 

Tel:  0181  947  1834  or 
http^Arww  rrench-prapaity4Mws.com 


HOMESEARCH 

LONDON. 

London's  No.1  Specialist  Seaidi 
Company.  Purchase,  Investment  & 

Management 
Kni^rtatoridgo  SW3. 
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Kuhn  & Partner 

;*  0171  736 1700 


SAVE  81M  on  hotels  In  1899. 
Use  our  managed  Mayfair  flats 
Call  Sovtie  House.  0171  491  0414 

BARBICAN  EC2:  8- fir  3 bed  flat  m 
pottered  blk_  parking  available 
6250,000  Prank  Hams  & Co  0171  600 
7000. 

BAR8IGAH  A CITYi  For  extensive  fen  erf 
Hals  avalabte  lor  sale  or  rent  please 
cal  Frank  Hards  8 Co  0171  000  7000. 

BARBICAN  eat:  Sr  2 bed  Rat  In  low 
rise  Me  vtewa  over  gardans,  eiQSXtOO 
Frank  Hants  & Co  0171  600700a 

FLEET  STREET  EC*;  6“  Or  stodo  Rat  kl 
pottered  take  does  Law  Courts.  T«r«to 
Chanters  and  HoSxxn,  £84,950  Fmr* 
Hants  & Co  0171  GOO  7000. 
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Forthcoming  World-wide 
Colour  Property  Supplements 


The  Financial  Times  will  publish  three  world-wide  colour  supplements: 

• 30  January  ±999 
‘Development  Preview7 

• ±3  February  ±999 
'London  Property  Market’ 

• 27  Mach  1999 

‘Worldwide  Property  Market’  . 

This  opportunity  provides  a perfect  advertising  vehicle  to  all  property  agents  and  developers  who  are  currents 
promoting  thefr  properties  within  the  UK  and  on  a global  level.  ’ 

Renowned  for  award  winning  editorial  and  excellent  colour  reproduction,  this  supplement  will  be  distributed  to  an 
affluent  audience  of  1-2  million  people  In  over  140  countries. 

Prime  positlons  in  monofcolour  are  still  available,  however,  due  to  demand  it  is  recommended  to  book  early  to  avoid 

□IScippOlriunBilL 


For  further  information  please  contact: 

The  Property  Team  in  London 
Tel:  +44  171  $73  3211/3591  Fax:  +44  171  373  3098 
email:  robert.bryson@FT.com 
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Gardening 


One  under  the  eight 

Why  did  Robin  Lane  Fox’s  viburnum  (he?  Philosophically,  he  has  a theory 


Ten  years  ago,  in 
the  flush  of 
enthusiasm  of 
owning  a new 
garden,  1 planted 
the  backbones  of  my  plan, 
eight  specimens  of  the  white* 
flowered  Viburnum  Carlce* 
phalum.  Since  then,  experts 
have  given  them  a mixed 
press.  They  say  in  their 
books  that  Caricephalum  is 
more  coarse  than  either  of 
Its  parents,  the  sweet  and 
slow-growing  Carles  LI  Cram 
Korea  and  the  marginally 
hardy  Macrocephalum  which 
has  huge  heads  of  white 
flowers  and  needs  a warm 
walk 

Personally,  1 am  delighted 
with  my  choice  because  it 
has  generally  grown  vigor- 
ously, survived  the 
droughts,  had  no  attention 
and  now  covers  itself  with 
hundreds  of  white  flowers  in 
May.  Last  year,  one  of  the 
eight  flowered  frantically.  It 
seemed  unable  to  stop  and 
after  its  final  tour  de  force, 
bits  of  it  started  to  go  brown. 
In  April,  It  faltered  into  leaf, 
turned  round  and  died.  By 
the  week  of  the  Chelsea 
Flower  Show,  it  was  a brown 
mass  of  twigs  and  I needed 
advice. 

At  this  point,  I remem- 


bered the  young  Descartes. 
With  hindsight,  he  tells  us 
how  he  preferred  to  trust 
practical  men  who  would 
suffer  personal  loss  if  they 
were  wrong.  So  at  Chelsea  I 
asked  those  whose  living 
depended  on  the  matter  why 
my  big  viburnum  had  sud- 
denly .died. 

Of  course,  they  all  had  an 
answer.  The  trouble  was 
that  the  answer  differed. 
Highly  honoured  authorities 
told  me  that  it  was  a new 
sod-born  type  of  bacteria  or 
a virus  whldi  had  poisoned 
the  roots.  Some  suggested 
that  the  entire  plant  bad 
been  barked  and  stripped  by 
squirrels.  Others  said  that  it 
was  a type  of  phytophora. 
Most  of  them  agreed  on  the 
worst  diagnosis  of  all:  vibur- 
nums are  not  long-lived  and 
a lifespan  of  10  years  Is 
about  right 

If  you  plant  a repeated 
backbone  to  your  garden, 
you  certainly  da  not  wish  to 
hear  that  10  years  is  its  life- 
span. Designers  tell  us  to 
plan  simply  and  consis- 
tently. but  that  multiplies 

the  risks  Of  r-r»rpTTX-in  rilieoasa 

and  simultaneous  mortality. 
I remember  choosing  vibur- 
nums because  the  then  for- 
eign secretary.  Lord  Carring- 


ton, had  a marvellous 
sequence  of  mature  Vibur- 
num Cariesii  in  a prominent 
part  of  his  garden. 

Indue  course,  I asked  him, 

too,  if  viburnums  were 
short-lived.  He  Bald  they 
were  beginning  to  die  in 
places  but  be  had  been  grow- 
ing them  for  nearly  SO  years. 
On  the  Descartes  principle, 
he  did  not  stand  to  be  p un- 
it flowered 
frantically, 
faltered 
into  life, 
turned  round 
and  died 

ished  for  what  he  said,  but 
he  had  had  enough  of  a span 
in  these  plants’  company  to 
know  that  his  did  not  die  in 
a decade. 

In  June.  I held  an  inquest 
while  doing  the  summer  bed- 
ding. There  bad  been  no  bar- 
king and  no  bacteria.  The 
viburnum  had  been  grafted 
on  to  a much  coarser  variety 
and  I ought  to  have  been 
quicker  to  cut  off  the  many 
shoots  from  the  base. 


In  high  winds,  they  had 
started  to  rub  against  the 
desirable  branches  of  the 
graft  which  I had  bought 
and  they  rubbed  away  the 
bark,  restricted  the  sap  and 
caused  the  finer  parts  of  the . 
plant  to  wilt.  They  had 
inflicted  a sort  of  horticul- 
tural frottage  which  bad 
killed  the  proper  parts  of  the 
bush. 

I have  continued  to  puzzle 
over  this  death  and  have 
now  found  a promising  con- 
nection. 

The  viburnum  began  to  be 
stressed  from  1889  onwards. 
It  has  recently  transpired 
that  fellow  members  of  its 
family  had  begun  to  be  cited 
in  a spectacular  case,  alleg- 
ing international  smuggling. 

In  late  spring  1984.  a group 
of  treasure-hunters  near  the 
village  of  v-imaii.  in  south- 
west Turkey,  found  a large 
hoard  of  ancient  (keek  coins 
of  exceptional  value  and  rar- 
ity. A few  months  later,  a 
large  collection  of  excep- 
tional Greek  coins  began  to 
be  offered  by  various  dealers 
and  ended  up  in  the  owner- 
ship of  an  American  busi- 
nessman, William  L Koch. 

Koch  has  many  strings  to 
his  bow.  including  a pro- 
longed battle  with  two  of  his 


multi-millionaire  brothers 
for  control  of  the  family 
business  and  victory  in  a 

r.laim  for  the  refund  of  $4Sm 

from  the  Massachusetts  tax 
authorities. 

The  ease  hinges  on 
whether  the  coins  acquired 
in  phases  by  Koch  had  been 
extracted  from  Turkey, 
removed  from  their  histori- 
cal context  and  smuggled 
Into  the  market  for  unli- 
censed antiquities.  The  dis- 
pute continues,  but  a cardi- 
nal witness  in  the  early 
rounds  has  been  nothing 
other  than  the  white  scented 
viburnum.  ’ 

The  Turkish  authorities 
challenged  Koch  on  the 
dates  of  his  dealings  with 
the  middlemen  who  sold  him 
his  silver  coins.  The  poten- 
tial value  of  the  part  of  the 
hoard  offered  to  him  could 
have  reached  93m.  Accord- 
ing to  Koch  and  his  repre- 
sentatives, the  offer  of  this 
extraordinary  treasure  bad 
already  been  made  to  him 
before  the  F-imali  heard  bad 
come  out  of  the  ground  in 
May  1984. 

When  pressed,  be  said  he 
was  sure  of  this  because  he 
had  first  met  the  dealers 
when  his  beloved  flowers, 
including  sweet-scented 


Vtximun  caricaphaknE  a'BfHpon  of  .IOor-60  jmra? 


viburnums. ' were  . In  full 
bloom  in  his  own  Massacfau-- 
setts.  Expert  opinion  then 
countered  for.  the  Turkish 
prosecutors  that  the  weather- 
records  for  Massachusetts  in 
J984  were  enough  to  show 
that  viburnums  would,  not 
have  flowered  before  mid- 
May,  by  which  time  the 
hoard  was  out  of  the  ground 
and  available  for  middlemen, 
to  flog  for  an  outrageous 
profit.  • 

I now  realise  that  my  dead 
eighth  viburnum  was  embar- 
rassed by  its  namesake 
being  hauled  up  in  court 
This  unreported  . con se- 
quence of  the  affair  of-  the 


Turkish  hoard  seems  to  fol- 
. low  from  the  chronology. 

No -sooner  had  the  vibur- 
num’s - fair  flowers  been 
taken  fo.vafo  m^stimony 
than  my  specimen  started  to 
go  wild  and  flower  itself  to 
death.  I am  pretty  sure  it 
was  shaking  with  moral  out- 
rage, not  with  soil-born  bac- 
.teria.  It  saw  the  citation  of 
its  family  in  international 
suit  as  the  ultimate  disgrace 
and  bad  an  over-energetic  fit 
in  protest. 

Nobody  else,  expert  or  otb- 
erwise,  Bas  come  up  with  a 
better  explanation  of  -its 
destructive  conduct  In  Dee- 
cartes'  view,  the  series  of ' 


Mortal 


people  in  their  stadias  are 
“all  the.  more,  vain  about 
their  theories  the  further 
they  are  from  common- 
sense".  ■ 

In  my  - experience,  the 
closer  they  were  to  common- 
sense  at  Chelsea,  the  more 
they  were  mistaken.  If  we 
followed  the  . ways  of  practi- 
tioners who  axe  making  a 
living,  we  would  still  be 
doing  some  extraordinarily 
stupid  things  to  the  plants 
we -grow.  The  practical  man 
is  no  mote  right  than  I am 
and  ft  Is  not  just  vanity  that 
makes  me  prefer  my  theory 
as  to  what  , began  my  dear 
viburnum's  decline. 


On  the  Move 


Overseas  buyers 
drive  Irish  market 

Gerald  Cadogan  finds  European  interest  in 
properly  in  the  Republic  is  expected  to  grow 


In  1998,  prices  of  coun- 
try property  in  Ireland 
rose  25  per  cent,  reports 
agent  Michael  Daniels 
of  Mallow  in  County  Cork. 
Foreigners  dominate  the  top 
end  of  the  market,  he  finds. 

Of  a current  sample  group 
of  260  registered  potential 
buyers  for  houses  costing 
more  than  IE600.000,  40  per 
cent  are  from  the  UK  and  29 
pa*  cent  from  the  US.  Irish 
potential  buyers  form  12  per 
cent  and  a further  12  per 
cent  are  Irish  expatriates. 

In  the  I£3OO,OOO-I£6OO,0OO 
range,  the  US  and  Irish  fig- 
ures change.  Here  Irish  buy- 
ers make  up  30  per  cent  of 
the  market,  but  US  buyers 
drop  to  9 per  cent 
Continental  European 
interest  in  Irish  property  is 
likely  to  expand  this  year, 
according  to  Daniels,  as  it 
becomes  more  easy  to  com- 
pare values  throughout  the 
euro  countries. 

In  County  Cork,  Daniels 
(00  353-25-39145)  lists  Gortna- 
vaKg  House,  a 19th  century 
Georgian-type  box  house 
with  a good  garden  and 
superb  views  over  Bantry 
Bay,  for  offers  over  ttim. 

Restored  gem 

In  Wales  (although  post- 
ally  in  Shropshire),  Bettis- 
field  Park  near  Whitchurch 
is  a handsome  Georgian 
medium-sized  country  house 
with  six  bedrooms. 

Listed  grade  U*.  it  has 


stunning  plasterwork  and 
painted  ceilings,  perhaps 
designed  by  Samuel  Wyatt, 
the  architect  of  Donnington 
Hall  in  Cheshire.  Now 
restored,  this  classical  gem 
costs  £2 .5m  from  Jackson- 
Stops  in  Chester 
(01244-328361). 

Jaunty  crescent 

Another  classical  gem, 
and  also  grade  IT*,  is  Calver- 
ley  park  Crescent  in  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  built  in  the 
early  1830s  by  Decimus  Bur- 
ton after  he  had  designed 
the  Athenaeum  in  London 
and  the  screen  at  Hyde  Park 
Comer.  The  crescent  has  17 
houses  opening  on  to  a cov- 
ered promenade  in  white- 
painted  cast  iron,  which 
gives  the  right  jaunty  look 
for  a spa  resort  The  ground 
floors  began  as  shops,  but 
were  soon  included  into  the 
houses  above. 

Unusually,  two  houses  in 
the  crescent  are  for  sale 
from  Brooks  Peacock  in 
Tunbridge  Wells 

(01882-531199).  Number  12  is 
priced  at  £285,000,  and  num- 
ber 15  at  £295,000. 

For  sailors 

Berkeley  Homes's  latest 
project  is  a riverside  scheme 
for  sailors.  Hamble  River- 
side is  at  Hamble-le-Rice  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Ham- 
ble where  it  joins  the  Solent, 
close  to  the  Royal  Southern 


and  the  RAF  Yacht  Clubs. 

The  RAF  dub  used  to  own 
the  site,  which  has  now 
been  converted  into  town- 
houses,  flats  and  a pent- 
house, at  prices  from 
£155,000  to  £425,000.  Inqui- 
ries to  Berkeley  Homes  in 
Basingstoke  (01256-814314)  or 
Hamptons  in  Winchester 
(01962-842079). 

Good  gallops 

In  the  racing  world  it  is 
hard  to  think  of  a more  dis- 
tinguished name  than  the 
West  Ilsley  stables  near 
Lambourn  in  Berkshire.  Fol- 
lowing Lord  Huntingdon’s 
decision  to  retire  from  train- 
ing at  the  yard,  it  is  for  sale. 

The  vendor  (through  the 
Privy  Purse)  Is  the  Queen, 
who  bought  it  in  1982  and 
wishes  it  to  continue  as  a 
training  yard. 

The  sale  includes  the 
trainer’s  house,  117  boxes  in 
five  yards,  an  exercise  yard, 
and  flats  and  cottages. 
There  are  37  acres  around 
the  yard,  and  196  acres 
rented  on  a long  lease  which 
form.  Bays  Hem,  “the  finest 
private  gallops  in  England, 
having  an  excellent  cushion 
of  grass’*. 

The  price  for  the  yard  and 
gallops  is  £LSm  from  FPD- 
Savills  (0171-499  8644)  or, 
including  tbe  house  and 
other  lots,  E2.7BL  The  racing 
authorities  would  probably 
allow  two  or  more  trainers 
to  share  the  yard. 


Hodcott  House,  part  of  West  Bsley:  the  house,  stables,  training  yard  and  gaBops  are  far  sale  in  kits,  or  as  a whole  for  £2.7m 


Dettlsftrid  Parte  medium-sized  country  house  for  £2JSm 


Classical  gem:  Cahrarfey  Park  Onwcenl;  where  two  houses  are  for  sale 


Jerome  Mahony  stands  ram- 
rod straight  to  front  of  the 
crackling  fire,  suede  shoes 
slightly  scuffed,  well-worn 
tweed  jacket  trailing  a few 
threads.  Tumblers  of  whiskey  ore 
handed  round.  Terriers  jump  and 
growl,  leaping  off  the  back  of  the 
sofa,  pulling  at  shoe  laces,  upset- 
ting the  nuts  on  the  table.  A big 
I fat  yellow  moon  hovering  over 
Galway  Bay  shines  in  through 
the  long  Georgian  window. 

“When  I climb  on  a horse  I feel 
the  same  sense  of  excitement  as 
when  I first  started  hunting  more 
than  50  years  ago,”  he  says. 

Mahony  - known  to  everyone 
in  the  Irish  hunting  world  by  his 
nickname  “Min"  - is  chairman  of 
the  Galway  Blazers,  Ireland's 
most  famous  hunt.  The  Blazers 
has  a reputation  far  raciness  and 
ribaldry  which  stretches  well 
beyond  the  country's  borders. 

"I  suppose  we  are  a fairly  hard- 
drinking  bunch  who  love  our 
hunting  and  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  the  sport,”  says  Min. 

Tumblers  are  refilled.  “Every- 
one seems  to  enjoy  riding  with 
us.  Local  farmers,  financiers, 
priests  and  film  stars.  It’s  a great 
mix  and  certainly  not  elitist.’' 
John  Houston,  the  American 
i director  of  such  epic  Aims  as  The 
African  Queen  and  Moby  Dick, 
was  once  a joint  master.  St  der- 
ails, Houston's  Galway  mansion 
(now  a luxury  guesthouse  owned 
by  the  American  TV  chat  show 
host  Men?  Griffin),  was  the  set- 
ting for  wild  post-hunt  parties. 

“Houston  was  a wonderful 
host,"  says  Min  Mahony.  “There 
were  Monets  on  the  walls  and  tbe 
cocktails  - White  Ladies  and 

UUIUC  nun***!* *•"»-  vt‘* 


‘We’ll  jump  right  across  the  country’ 

The  Galway  Blazers  are  a legend  in  and  out  of  the  saddle.  Kieran  Cooke  observes 


Bloody  Marys  - were  the  talk  of 
the  county.  One  Christmas,  John 
Steinbeck  played  Santa  Claus.” 

The  Blazers  was  formed  in  1837 
and  hunts  In  all  weathers  three 
times  a week  In  season.  Though 
there  are  several  stories  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  name  (one 
involves  the  number  of  redheads 
who  rode  to  hounds),  the  most 
likely  explanation  is  derived  from 
an  incident  last  century  when 
the  men  and  women  from  Gal- 
way were  entertained  to  dinner 
at  a hotel  in  a neighbouring 
county.  As  the  night  progressed 
the  alcohol  flowed  and  general 
devilment  ensued.  By  morning, 
the  hotel  had  been  burnt  to  the 
ground. 

At  u the  next  morning  riders 
congregate  at  Greallshes  pub  not 
far  from  Galway  city.  It  is  a 
bright,  blue-skied  day  but  a wind 
as  sharp  as  a cheese-slicer  blows 
in  from  the  Atlantic. 

"You  have  to  be  really  tough 
and  fearless  to  spend  a day  with 
the  Blazers,"  says  Elaine 
O'Shaughnessy,  not  riding  this 
time  because  of  Injuries  sus- 
tained in  a bad  fall  "Some  people 
look  at  the  terrain  and  just  give 
up.  After  four  or  five  hours  In  the 
saddle  you  are  ready  to  collapse." 

About  300  families  once  con- 
trolled most  Of  the  land  in 
County  Galway.  Few  of  the  old 
estate  houses  still  exist;  most  are 
ivy-clad  ruins.  The  land  has  been 


Mn  Mahoney;  68^  and  back  in  the  saddto  three  months  after  a triple  1 


subdivided  over  the  yeans  into  a 
network  of  fields  criss-crossed  by 
stone  walls. 

“Walls,  more  walls."  said- a vis- 
itor to  tbe  Blazers  in  the  1990s. 
“Dammit,  there  were  more  walls 


than  fields  - and  ye’ll  be  say-sick 
wid  Iepping."  - 

■ Before,  the  bunt  Bets,  off  port 
.and  brandy  are  consumed.  There 
is  talk  of  the  weather  and  picking 
up  the  scent  of  the  fox,  “Scent  fa 


a very  mysterious  thing,"  says 
Min,  now  in  red  coat  and  top  hat 
“There  are  good  and  bad  scent 
days.  If  I see  the  stones  on  the 
walls  are  black  and  wet-looking, 
then  usually  tbe  dogs  pick  up  a 
scent  easily.” 

Eamonn  Smith,  the  hunt’s 
“Whipper-In"  but  out  of  action 
due  to  a broken  wrist  says  that 
when  he  sees  chimney  smoke 
curling  back  to  lay  on  the  ground 
he  knows  it’s  a good  scent  day. 

The  Blazers  has  about  80 
full-time  members.  By  invitation, 
outsiders  can  ride  with  the  hunt 
It  costs  I£8G  a day  for  a “Viator's 
Cap",  the  same  again  to  .hire  a 
. horse.  The  total  hill  for  a day  out 
can  be  BJ500,  if  before  and  after 
drinks  are  included.  . 

Visitors  enjoy  the  informality 
, and  wildness  of  a day  spent  hunt- 
ing in  Galway.  Eric  Neibart.  a 
New  York  physician,  hunts  regu- 
larly with  the  Blazers.  “I  come 
for  a week  and  It  costs  me  less 
■ than  £UXX),  hotel  and  air  fares 
included.  I can  leave  JFK  (air- 
port] in  tbe  evening' and :be  sit- 
ting an  a horse  here  the  next 
morning." 

Klaus  Engelsgjerd,  managing 
director  of  a Norwegian  oil  sup- 
ply company,  says ' nothing 
equals  a day  out  with, the  Blaz- 
ers; “The  people  are  'wild  and 
wonderful  - so  is  the  country 

Debbie  Gall  and  two  friends 
from  Factoryville,  Pennsylvania, 


are-  riding  with  the  Blazers  for 
the  first  time.  They  are  nervous 
and  slightly  perturbed  by  the 
chaotic  atmosphere.  Horses  gal- 
lop . off  in  various  directions: 
some  riders  are  still  propping  up 
the  bar.  “Our  hunts  in  the  US  are 
far  more  organised;  All  these 
stone  walls  are  new  to  us.  I just 
hope  we  last  the  pace." 

Two  hours  later  and  the  Ameri- 
cans look  at  home.  Their  jet- 
lagged  pale  faces  have  turned 
pink  .in  the  wind  and  rain,  their 
clothes  splattered  with  mild.  A 
fox  has  been  leading  the  hunt  a 
merry  dance,  There  Is  a pause. 
Hip  flasks  are  passed  round. 
About  30  riders  are  .out..  At. 
Christmas,  up  to  lOO  join  the 
hunt.  ; ' • 

“Our  horses  always  impress 
visitors,?  says  Mahony.  “The 
Irish  hunter  Is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent animal  from  its  counterparts 
in  England  or  the  US,  bigger  and 
larger'  boned,  a draught  horse 
crossed  with  a~  thoroughbred, 
which  produces  a -highly  intelli- 
gent but  placid  animal.”  ' 

The  Blazers  has  always  had  its 
characters;  Mottle  p*Eorke,  later 
Lady  - Cusack-Smith,  was  hunt 
master  in  the  1940s,  a. woman, 
renowned  for  her- beauty  who 
hunted  with. tireless  .gusto  and 
was  at  the  centre  of  the  Blazers’ 
social  life.  When  the  hunt  told, 
her  it  wanted  to  present  her  with 
a portrait  she  said  she  would  pre- 


fer to  he  painted  sitting 
her  usual  mount  of  a t 
rather  than  a horse.. 

Father  Loughnane,  a 
Catholic  priest,  was  once 
era  regular,  riding  a 
called  Orangeman.  O: 
chased  the  fox  for  too  l 
was  late  officiating  at  a 
he  was  banished  to  a pi 
away  from  Blazers'  conn 
Several  riders  in  tbe  I 
over  70;  Mia  Mahony,  8 
triple  heart  bypass  thn 
ago.  A few  months  later, 
buck  in  the  saddle,  jump 
walls  and  ditches. 

it  is  4pm  and  the  sky 
ening  when  the  hunt  de 
call  it  a day.  Posthunt  at 
carried  oat  over  hot  wh 
Grealishes  bar.  Two  fox 
chased.  Both  escaped.  71 
say  the  huntsmen,  was  p 
From  time  to  time  $ 
arrive  at  -the  hunt.  “T 
usually  English,”  says 
farmer,  a hunt  memt 
Inland,  people  don’t  hai 
time  for  that  kind  of  thii 
The  Pennsylvanians  Ic 
they  are  about  to  fall  a 
their  bar  stools, 
exhausted.  The  Norwegu 
limp.  There  is  talk  of  an 
an  15-mile  cross  cwmtrs 
raise  money  for  a local  d 
home.  “Maybe  well  go 
right  across  the  countr 
gests  cme  huntsman. 

A hardy  lot,  these  Galv 
ers, 

'bunc*r*  shot 
to-  The  Rtm  Secretary 
Gahoav  Bunt  (The  l 
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OK.  Let’s  pretend  the  world’s  computer 
systems  will  all  be  working  next  January  1. 
Where  would  you  most  like  to  be  then? 
Ian  Holmes  kicks  off  three  pages  of  ideas 


Are  you  ready 
for  2000?  If 


not,  try  this 
wish  list . . . 


If  you  are  planning  to 
be  the  first  person  on 
earth  to  greet  the  mil- 
lennium - or  at  least 
what  most  people 
think  is  the  millennium  - 
you  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
of  this  proposal. 

There  is  a plan  to  brighten 
the  millennium’s  arrival  in 
eastern  Siberia  - marked  by 
its  proximity  to  the  interna- 
tional dateline  as  the  land 
where  January  l 2000  will 
begin  - with  satellite-re- 
flected sunlight. 

While  a trip  to  Siberia 
would  certainly  be  one  mem- 
orable way  to  commemorate 
this  occasion,  the  12  sugges- 
tions featured  here  are  just 
as  amazing  and  more  fun. 

Some  are  simply  tricks  of 
time-travel,  playing  on  the 
novelty  of  crossing  the  date 
line:  others  are  celebrations 
of  the  natural  world  or  of 
human  nature,  chosen  for 
the  way  they  fulfil  the  spiri- 
tual, sensual  and  social 
needs  that  have  defined  evo- 
lution. 

As  24-hour  events,  none 
will  change  the  world,  but 
they  may  alter  your  view  of 
it  And,  at  the  very  least, 
they  make  a great  armchair 
wish  list 


Line  forward  (or  their  clocks 
back),  the  750  residents  of 
Chatham  Island,  east  of  New 
Zealand,  will  be  the  first 
people  on  Land  to  see  sunrise 
on  January  l. 

Flying  via  Auckland  on 
December  29,  the  Official 
First  Light  2000  Tour  is  offer- 
ing a one-week  visit  to  the 
small  Island,  which  will 
briefly  become  a mecca  for 
the  world's  media. 

Accommodation  In  its  only 
hotel  limits  numbers  to  60 
guests  - all  of  whom  will  be 
able  to  tell  their  grand- 
children they  really  were  the 
first  to  see  the  dawn  of  the 
new  age. 

□ Cost:  *10.000  (£6,000)  per 
person.  Contact:  First  Light 
2000  Ltd.  Tel:  0171-289  1031. 
fex:  289  0862). 


Year's  eve  and  millennial 
dawn. 

Your  17-day  world  cruise 
finishes  with  four  nights  at 
the  Rosewood  Hotel  “Las 
Ventanas",  Los  Cabos, 
Mexico. 

□ Cost:  *40,000  per  person, 
including  flights  from  the 
UK.  Consul  Weltreisem  tel: 
+49  211  131176,  fax:  211 
131190. 
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The  top  of  the 
world:  Thyangboche 
monastery,  Nepal 


Catching  first  light 
(take  two):  the 
Tristar  air  cruise 


Catching  first  light: 
Chatham  Island, 
New  Zealand 


In  spite  of  attempts  by  their 
South  Pacific  neighbours  to 
move  the  International  Date 


For  just  $40,000  (£24.100),  you 
could  join  87  guests  on 
Christmas  day  aboard  a Tri- 
star jet.  complete  with  bar 
and  lounge,  as  it  flies  from 
Dusseldorf.  via  Bangkok  and 
Bali,  to  arrive  in  Sydney  on 
New  Year's  eve  - for  dinner 
aboard  a cruiser  in  the  har- 
bour and  the  most  spectacu- 
lar firework  display  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

Next  morning,  fly  east- 
wards across  the  dateline  to 
arrive  In  Maui,  where  it  is 
still  December  31.  to  cele- 
brate your  second  New 


For  a novel  Gpin  on  high 
style,  fly  to  Nepal  on  Decem- 
ber 29.  and  take  a four- 
hour  helicopter  flight 
through  the  Valley  of  Mount 
Everest,  followed  by  a cham- 
pagne lunch  on  New  Year's 
eve  at  the  Buddhist  retreat 
of  Thyangboche  - the  high- 
est monastery  in  the  world  - 
perched  on  a 12,716ft  ridge, 
among  the  peaks  of  the 
Himalayas. 

That  evening,  see  in  the 
new  millennium  with  a 
party  in  the  opulent  regal 
ballroom,  banquet  hatte  and 
the  casino  of  Kathmandu's 
Century  Old  Palace,  once 
home  of  Maharaja  Bir 
Shumsher.  Before  flying 
home,  make  time  to  visit  the 
Royal  Chitwan  National 
Park. 

□ Cost:  £3,795pp.  Contact 
Steppes  East,  tel:  01285- 
810267,  fax:  810693- 
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Barcelona 


Caribbean 


Sr.  uuciA  saomwe  sn 
THCATMENTS  AMD  DOJCMTTUi. 
VILLA  ACCOMMODATION  AT 
jalousie  Plantation.  Stay 
POM  7 MHpHTS,  PAV  POM  G 
PROM  Cf  1 SO. 


Gibraltar 
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U ^-.  Syracuse  Gyttiion  "*  tlmasi 
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Aahdod 


Alexandria 


01244  097  1 1 1 


The  complefe  Med  from  A(lexandrio)  to  Z(akinthos). 


Only  one  ship  covers  it  all. 
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TUNIS  THE  RESmOICE,  A SUPERS  LOCATION, 
THE  BEST  SPA  FACILITIES  - A PERFECT  LONG 
WEEKEND.  3 NIGHTS  PNOM  £390. 


TENBJUPK  TOP  SFONIMG 
PACanWS.  GREAT  POOO  AMD 
WGHTUFE  AND  MASWPICEirr 
BEACHES  AT  THE  BAHIA  DEL 
Ouquc.  Stay  7 kjckts  n»M 
AS  TO,  IINCU  BREAKFAST). 


Malaysia  The  Dataj,  absolute  luxury  set 
AMIDST  UNTOUCHED  RAINFOREST  ON  7HC  SHORES 
OP  THE  ANDAMAN  SEA.  7 NIGHTS  FROM  £995. 


Jamaica  round  hill  - Ocean  views. 
SWAYING  PALMS,  LUXURY  ACCOMMODATION  -THE 
DEFINITIVE  CARIBBEAN  DESTINATION.  7 NIGHTS 
PROM  £1  370  INCLUDING  BREAKFAST. 


01244  897  88S 


USA 


From  Aprt  to  November,  top  rated  Vtstafjon)  wifi  cruise  to  43  of  the 
most  defightful  destinations  In  and  around  the  Mediterranean. 
From  Gibraltar  in  the  West  to  Yalta  in  the  East  And  only  one  ship 
oilers  such  classic  elegance,  luxury  and  style.  Prices  for  14  night 
cruises  including  UK  domestic  travel  to  London  Stansted.  (fights, 
meals,  bps  and  taxes  start  from  under  £2000.  So  to  discover 
the  Med  in  *99.  start  by  exploring  the  Vista  fjord  brochure. 


CHOOSE  FROM  VISTAFJORD'S 
A TO  Z OF  MB)  CRUISES. 

Fot  o topf  d th*  Yidrfjonl 

1999  trace  brodnimM! 

yaw  fiwd  ogesl  or  cd  Guard  lire  an: 


"•SHSSK*  / 


TAILORMADE 
SAFARIS 


KUHOM  WBMRWIM  CARIBBEAN 

01244  897  777  01244  887  888  01244  887  1 1I 


MSABwE.  BOTSWANA.  NAMI3M 
ZAMBIA.  KENYA.  TANZANIA  A 


0800  000  500 


qmrtMgFWIfi 


Ununaus  remote  lodges.  WMtaig, 
canoMno.  rring  and  uehicto  safans  wUh 
the  wy  best  guides  Superb  Trfdltfe 
Adventure  wifli  condart.  Cn  US  Id  create 
your  He*  aton 


VlSTAFJORD 


Tet^01604)  6283TO  F «c  639879 

H PiB— Han  m.  NartiampOi.  Wn  BEX 


■mon  m.  Manhnvm  wn  bex 

ASF9Sm A Q 

EXCLUSIVE  IS 


CmnUMADLSSS 


NEW  ZEALAND 


GERMANY  - Dsfr  lew  cots  figMs  ail 
hotel  BcscnvnoctRDi  AlmaitrCC  Ooman 
TB»dCeKajOIB1«9aoO«rA  90GBS 
A7TX  27T7 1ATA  Open  T j wooN 


^ANSIH# 

566 


SKI  the  3 Vklleys 
7 Nights  turn  £399 
Bed.  breakfast  A evening  meal 
3 Star  Hotel  on  the  piste, 
fitnetf  room,  jacuzzi,  sauna 
• MERIBEX  MOTTARET  - 
Hotel  La  Tkrentalse 
Superb  location  on  the  piste 
Tfct:  01983  405555 

Including  Travel 


♦ Independently  with  easy-to-follow  route  booklets, 
luggage  transported  and  a Route  Manager  on  call. 

♦ Escorted:  the  highest  quality  walking  trips  in  Europe. 


ALTERNATIVE  Independent  from 

^TRAVEL  GROUP  £250  a week 

Tel:  01865  315663  £595  to  £2695 


KUONI 


Dream  holiday,  think  Kuoni 


PROVENCE  S SAINT  TROPEZ  idlas  S 
chateaux  wuh  pools,  mast  staRad  S 
nSogo  houses.  Pmvanea,  St  Tropaz. 
omb  <fazur.  CWnlogno.  Gascony.  9*0 
Alps  and  other  rogan*.  The  Dost 
properties  am  in  French  Chapters' 
trae  wre.  Tat  Din  7220722  Emafc 
(nfoCvSa-rantaBxom 


New  Zealand 


VAL 17  SERE  AMI  COUnCHEVH.  queBy 
catBsdehalelB.THMltVBk,kBharsBB- 
drtue  cal  FRteyoQ 1830  830562 


J&C  Voyageurs 

Ea±isiTe  safaris  for  small  groups 
Spcoafis  safari  guide  £ vdiidr 


ATOC  2618  69-71  Banbury  Road,  Oxford,  0X2  6 PE  AITO  1003 


S.llcs:  <»l  U)l>  74U._>00  1 i * \ : Oi:iOri  7407  111 
nu  ),inr.ii.<  (Mil.  cm.'il'  v.ilcs  ■<  kutini  m.irk 

Broc  hure:  O.STOO  74._>,H(>t>4 


...Tailormade  holidays  at 
package  tour  prices 


COTE  D'AZUR  8 PROVENCE  Unique 
ooUcBm  o!  Vlas  & o«flWy  housec  «dh 
poata.  same  wdft  tennis.  Lavsndou,  Si 
Trapcz.  SCe  Uukne.  Grasse.  Gannas 
& Mdden  ProvencB.  BaBour  France 
Oil®  <02820. 


Tailor- made  itinuarics 
with  Air  New  Zealand. 

FLIGHTS  FROM  HEATHROW 
am  youb  choke  of  umnrr 
COUNTRY  Looses.  1 1 NIGHTS 
FROM  £3335. 


fSoatkApka 

+ Kenya  +Tmmk  *2aabm 
+ Botswana  +A(atoei  42«&zh*r 


^ Solemar 


01244  897  888 


Welcome  to  the 

Wes  of  SeHy - 
a men- 28  mUes 
off  the  Cornish 
Coast  and  easily 
aeroiihleljysea 
and  air.  Literally 
'A  W«Jd  Apart1 
aduaerpf 


Sitnpfy 

Perfect 


haly'a  villa  specialist 
s/c  propei  lies,  mom  with  pool  in 
'lYzKaoy,  Umbria,  SkSy.  and 
the  NeapoUtan  Coast 
Sleep  2-18. 

Brochure  0181  3432590 
runaway  Travel  Lid  ABTOT  5067 


TUSCANY  & THE  AMALFI  COAST 
ViBas.  Farmhouses  & apartmr^n. 

msuy  with  pooh,  most  stalled 
Tuscany,  Umbria,  Poatlno  & Capn 
Romo.  Rcaenco,  Venice  The  besi 
PrapariWs  bid  In  Hip  Italian  Chapters' 
brochure.  Tel:  0171  7230722  Emad 

WoOvBs-rerrtab.cofn 


. ' .'WftyrVV^. 
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ALL  OVER  FRANCE.  300  quaHy. 

cfuuaetar  prepprOM  dwpmg  2-21. 
26  yoare  BiqMMnce.  SonhHte  0i«e9 
97TB27  enquMBsGboMttfe.ca.uk. 


RjlBai  aujed  as  reoiljgewcf 
The  CroCeqni^Ld  AltB.  Na29N 
RlDy  Bonded 


INVITATION  to  TUSCANY.  Romantic 
cottages  and  luxurious  vitas  lo  tot  h 
acme  of  the  fcwosest  oreac  at  Tuscany. 
017T  603  7111  or  0121  4ESG01S 


ROIte,  VENICE,  FLORENCE  TaSetuOy 
twreshad  central  jpaitmontv.  Tat  Oiai 
660  00B2  Fa*.  Qtai  6&0  0331  Q-mil 
HWWayaenalanfiiopjH  com 


-rsf- 


BALEARICS 


AUSTRALIA 


SICILY  SORRENTO  UMBRIA.  Slhn 
Haijr,  apls/vflias  wah  poota.  T.  016 1 
6M0O82  F:  01B1  66W»ai  e-mail 
HofldaysO  Dalian  Bf  as  ksjuim 


Voicii  ilN  trasrl  .i^rriih  "llritain'.H  lUvsi  1 .0 1 
T'Hir  Oprr.nor'  for  the  p.iM  t“  yt  .ir.s 


FRENCH  CANALS.  SftJnw  2-12  berth 
Panic  hones  bom  23  ha  944  All  over 
Franca.  Brochure  - French  Country 
Cnsaee,  01572-621330.  AfTOT  ATCV_ 


BEAUTIFUL  Viba  »Dh  pools  in  Ibiza  & 
Majorca,  M unspotf  locations,  mosr 
stARad.  The  beat  properties  era  hi 
Spwfah  Chapters'  brochure.  Tet  0171 
7220722  Emafc  MoeiAb-rarnals.cani 


Far  details:  • • 

Kept  FT.tsksaf  SoBy  httittiw, 
ftrtwessa.  St  Mary's,  Wes  of  Scflr 

lefc  01 720  422S36  fas  A2to*9 
Ens6:  sarve^fthfAMMLnuiii 


SPAIN 


AWALUCIA  VILLAS  A hadendas  Mtii 
pooto,  moat  stated  the  beta  proparttaa 
are  in  the  Spentah  Chapters'  brochure. 
Tet  0171  7220722 


U.THIATE  AUSTRALIA,  New  ZBBfarf  & 
F8-  cornier  OH  hue  apodtfiatB  ter  tee 
most  pofeasionel  advicB  and 
(KMdUaAy  tdened  Ma  CaH  10 
M«n*  our  brochures  Travel  Porttofcj. 
01284  702255  ABTA  V573Z 


GREECE 


SPTOM  TOWERS  brKUMBkmg  vmva 
and  empN  beachai.  DtactewWoaem 
Craie  tram  t>c  vtUago  housoe  Pure 
Crete.  0181  7W  0B7B  ATOl  2757 
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- ■ GlSBOFttiE,  on  the  east 
coast  of  New  Zealand,  will  be 

the  Hist  city  to  see  the  light  of 

the  new  millennium.  A 24-hour 

r i Is  planned,  starting  at 
partying,  laser  and 
ftework  displays.  Sailing  ships 
from  around  the  world,  taking 
part  In  the  Pacific  Tall  Ships 
festival,  mil  join- cruise  ships, 
end  Maori  and  Pacific  island 
canoes,  and  greet  the  dawn  with 
their  cannons.  The 2,000  cycfets 
who  left  Auckland  two  days 
earlier  should  arrive  at  the  end  of 

their  1,000km  “2,000  First  to  the 
Sun"  ride.  Updates  from 
www.gisbome2000.org.nz  or  +64 
B &87  2000.  Sandra  Carpenter 

■ How  mil  CALIFORNIA 
- celebrate  day  one  of  the 
millennium?  Sams  as  the  other 
365,000  or  so  days:  partying. 

The  plan  fa  for  a five-day  conceit 
covering  5,00)  acres,  with  top 
bands  and  (foay  hope)  2^m 
partygosre.  Party  2000  will  also 
feature  the  world's  largest 
barbecue,  world's  largest 
fireworks,  display,  world's  largest 
carnival,  and  other  modest 
treats.  Tefc  +1  888  723  5501  for 
details. 


■ SCOTLAND,  above  all  other 
countries,  knows  how  to  do  New 
Years;  and  the  Old  Course  Hotel 
in  St  Andrews  has  a Millennium 
Hogmanay  planned.  Three  nights 
of  celebration  indude  a themed 
buffet  one  night  jazz  dinner  the 
next,  and  a Scottish  Baronial 
Dinner  Dance  on  December  31. 
There'll  be  a New  Millennium 
Goff  Tournament  next  day.  or 
you  can  just  make  use  of  the 
spa.  Cost  from  £875:  details 
from  +44  01334-474371. 

■ LONDON  proclaims  itself  . 
Millennium  City,  on  the 
(arguable)  authority  of  the 
Greenwich  Meridian  - untt  the 
millennium  starts  there,  it 
doesn't  start  anywhere.  Don't 
bother  with  the  Millennium  Dome 
on  December  31,  it's  open  to 
invited  guests  only  ( for  later 
packages  with  Dome  tickets,  try 
London  Travel  Service.  01992- 
456178,  or  Acorn, 01432- 
830083).  There  wiU  be  festivities 
for  lesser  mortals  nearby  at  the 
Royal  Observatory:  music,  - 


fireworks,  pageants;  and  The 
annual  New  Year  Street  Parade 
next  day.  Other  millennium 
projects.  indixSng  the  Tube  line 
extension  to  the  Dome  and  the 
giant  ferns  wheel  by  the  Thames, 
should  be  open  on  tfrne . . . Best 
idea  that  nothing  more  has  been 
heard  of:  freezing  the  river  to 
recreate  a 17th  century  frost  fair. 
Updates  on  www.bndontown. 
com  dr  0171-932  2000. 

■ Watch  the  dawn  from 
EVEREST  base  camp,  with 
Himalayan  Kingdoms  (+44 
0117-823  7163)  - or.  on  one  of 
its  other  mHtennium  tours,  from 
Punakha  in  Bhutan,  from  the 
Summit  Hotel  in  Kathmandu, 
from  DarjeeGng,  from  the 
Maharajah  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir's  palace  at  Palatnpur, 
or  from  a giant  tented  camp  in 
the  deserts  of  Rajasthan.  ' 

■ REYKJAVIK  Is  one  of  nine 
European  Cities  of  Culture  for 
2000.  With  luck,  the  Northern 
Lights  will  brighten  the 


millennium  sky  over  Iceland; 
failing  that,  a multt-mffion  pound 
fireworks  display  will  do  instead. 
But  prices  won’t  skyrocket, 
promises  Arctic  Experience  (+44 
01737-218800):  a three-night 
millennium  four  stats  at  £875 
and  includes  city  sightseeing, 
battling  in  natural  hot  water  and 
a full-day  Island  tour.  If  Reykjavik 
fa  too  big.  welcome  the  big  day 
at  remote  Lake  Myvatn  (bonfire 
on  the  frozen  surface)  or  fa 
Husavik,  near  the  Arctic  Circle. 

■ Prithee,  mTord,  greet  the  new 
era  from  your  castle: 

900-year-oJd  AMBBtLEY 
CASTLE,  West  Sussex,  fa  aB 
yours -for  the  weekend.  Tate  40 
friends  and  you'll  pay  £2,500 
each,  Including  meals  and  wine 
in  the  12th  century  restaurant 
All  rooms  have  Jacuzzis  and 
most  have  four-posters. 

Pastimes  available  locally  include 
archery,  day  pigeon  shooting, 
falconry,  quad  biking  and  hot-air 
ballooning.  Call  +44 
01798-831992..  . 


■ Celebrate  in  the  Carpathians 
with  Voyages  Jutes  Verne  (+44 
0171-616  1000).  A five-day. 

£995  tour  leaving  London  on 
December  29  for  ROMANIA  will 
visit  Vlad  the  Impaleris  castle, 
the  metieval  town  of  Brasov  (for 
a banquet)  and  Bucharest,  for  a 
December  31  concert,  another 
banquet  and  a party  tiO  3am  in 
the  People's  Palace,  said  to  be 
the  world's  second  largest 
building.  (Largest  is  the 
Pentagon;  you  probably  won't 
be  banqueting  there.) 

■ SYDNEY  folk  wffl  all  be  down 
at  the  harbour  on  foe  big  rsght. 
inaugurating  a year  that  will  also 

see  them  stage  the  Olympics. 

Fireworks,  of  course,  with  the 
harbour  bridge  and  opera  house 
as  backdrops.  A concert  for  kids 
and  another  for  adults;  street 
entertainers;  a Sydney  Mask 
Party,  where  revellers  wiU  don 
‘Sydney  lifestyle-inspired  masks" 
(surely  they  can't  aN  come  as  the 
Manly  ferry?);  a Lord  Mayor's 
Picnic;  and  no  doubt  the  usual 


food  and  drink.  Contact  Aussie 
Helpline,  0891-070707,  or 
www.tourism.nsw.gov.au 

■ Travel  into  the  next  century 
on  one  of  ORIENT-EXPRESS'S 
trains.  The  European  one  win  be 
gang  from  Paris  to  Venice  to 
Portofino  (New  Year's  eve  party 
at  the  Hotel  Cipriani);  the  Eastern 
& Oriental  wiU  go  from  Bangkok 
to  Singapore  (party  at  “a  secret 
venue"  - id,  "we're  still  working 
on  jO;  the  Great  South  Pacific 
Express  wiU  run  from  Melbourne 
to  Cairns  (party  in  Sydney);  the 
British  Pullman  will  travel 
through  foe  English  countryside 
with  a gala  dinner,  stopping  at 
midnight  for  a platform  party. 
Room,  worldwide,  for  hist  2.000 
people,  who  should  cad  +44 
0171-805  5100. 

■ TONGA,  a tiny  island  just 
west  of  the  date  line,  plans  a 
month-long  festival.  New  Year's 
eve  wiU  feature  a Royal  Banquet, 
prayer  ceremonies  and  a 
waterfront  party  with  traditional 


singing  and  dancing.  The  only 
big  hotel  has  been  booked  up 
for  months,  so  most  visiting 
reveUers  win  be  based  on  cruise 
ships  mooed  offshore.  Get  the 
latest  from  www.tonga2000.net 
(not  working  yet)  or  phone  +676 
23507.  SC 

■ In  PARIS  for  the  new  year? 
Pans  Travel  Service 
(01992-456025)  can  book  you  on 
a 200- seat  Dinner  Cruise  vessel: 
a black-tie  dinner  and  dance  as 
you  cruise  the  Seine  on  New 
Millennium’s  eve.  Three-night 
packages  Start  at  £301. 

■ No  need  to  wait  tor  Europe's 
SKI  RESORTS  to  decide  what 
special  offers  they  wffl  have  for 
the  rnfflermium.  Powder  Byrne 
(0181-871  3300)  has  already 
reserved  rooms  for  guests;  book 
now  and  you'll  be  informed  of 
any  new  ideas  made  available 
later.  Extras  such  as  champagne 
and  stretch  tones  are  also 
bookable  now.  Prices  start  at 
£948  (for  a week  in  Rims, 
Switzerland). 

John  Westbrooke 


All  at  sea  as  the  champagne  corks  pop 


Splicing  the  mainbrace  in  the  Pacific?  Bill  Glenton  looks  at  what  cruise  companies  are  offering  those  who  want  to  party  while  afloat 

Most  people 
aiming  to 
be  first 
across  the 
line  into  the 


Most  people 
aiming  to 
be  first 
across  the 
line  into  the 
new  millennium  will  need 
both  well-balanced  sea  legs 
and  bank  account-  Winners 
will  have  to  take  what  may 
turn  out  to  be  a costly  cruise 
in  the  Pacific. 

The  new  century  begins 
where  the  180th  meridian 
dissects  that  ocean  and  that 
is  where  five  cruise  ships 
will  position  themselves  at 
midnight  on  December  S. 
Some  3,000  passengers  are 
expected  to  celebrate  aboard 
these  ships. 

The  race  to  be  first  has 
already  begun,  with  many  of 
the  berths  sold  out  in  spite 
of  the  high  fares. 

These  range  fro m £17.000 
to  £40,000  in  the  top-class 
i sisters.  Silver  Wind  and  Sil- 
ver Cloud,  and  from  £6,000  to 
£22,000  in  the  smart  Crystal 
Symphony.  Cheap,  by  com- 
parison, dre  the  £2,600  to 
£6,500  in  the  lesser-rated  Sky 
Princess,  but  that  is  for  the 
cruise  only. 

Passengers,  however,  are 
promised  double  value  for 
their  money  since  they  can 
celebrate  the  millennium 
twice. 

This  quirky  situation 
results  from  the  fact  that  the 
point  where  the  ships  cross 
the  international  dateline,  in 
the  south-west  Pacific,  (it 
normally  follows  the  180th 
meridian)  has  been  artifi- 
cially bent  east.  Originally 
devised  to  bring  some 
islands  within  the  same  time 
zone  as  commercial  neigh- 
bour Australasia,  it  means 
passengers  get  an  extra 
December  31. 

Choosing  which  of  the  five 
ships  to  cruise  in  can  depend 
on  which  of  their  itineraries 
you  prefer. 

The  Crystal  Symphony. 
50,000  tons,  makes  a 17-night 
voyage  from  Auckland  to 
San  Francisco.  The  smaller 
Sky  Princess  will  be  on  a 
lB-nigbt  trip  between  Sydney 
and  Auckland  via  lonely 
Chatham  Island,  dose  by  the 
Meridian,  while  the  70,000- 
ton  Legend  of  the  Seas 
makes  a 2l-nighf  trip  over  a 
similar  route. 

The  Silver  Wind  is  bound 
from  Cairns,  Queensland,  to 
Tahiti  and  the  Silver  Cloud 
from  the  latter  to  Auckland 
(IS  and  14  nights  respec- 
tively). Both  meet  up  in  Fiji 
to  cross  the  meridian  in  tan- 
dem. 

If  being  first  is  not  that 
important  there  will  still  be 
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Snooze  cruise:  want  to  see  to  the  millennium  quietly  - you  can  certainly  do  tint  it  you  pfe*  the  right  ship 


plenty  of  opportunities  to 
celebrate  the  big  event  on  a 
cruise  - and,  mostly,  at 
lower  prices. 

Champagne  corks  will  pop 
aboard  ships  from  Bali  to 
Rio  and  from  the  Caribbean 
to  the  Seychelles.  The  far- 
ther east  you  sail  from 
Greenwich  the  closer  you  get 
to  2000,  which  makes  some- 
where like  the  Indonesian 
islands  a second-best  choice. 

It  could  be  especially  excit- 
ing to  celebrate  on  an  adven- 
ture cruise.  Why  not  wel- 
come in  the  millennium  with 
the  penguins  and  sea  ele- 
phants in  Antarctica?  The 
British-run  Marco  Polo, 
20,000  tons,  win  be  among 
the  small  fleet  in  icy 
waters. 


Too  cold  and  too  far?  Then 
what  about  a cruise  in  Can- 
ard's 24,000-ton  Vistafjord  In 
Egypt?  Those  who  want  a 
Christian  celebration  can  opt 
for  the  20,000  ton  Pacific 
Princess's  journey  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

Choosing  the  type  of  ship 
to  suit  the  occasion  could  be 
a factor.  Do  you  feel  it  is 
more  appropriate  to  enter  a 
new  century  in  one  of  the 
many,  ultra-modern  ships  - 
or  do  you  prefer  a -more 
old-fashioned  type  of  sea 
transport?  If  the  latter,  you 
can  book  in  one  of  a score  of 
comfortable  sailing  ship9 
now  cruising. 

Those  such  as  the  Star 
Clippers  and  “Wind"  ships 
will  hold  festivities  from 


Costa  Rica  to  Malaysia 

On  the  other  hand,  why  go 
to  sea  at  all?  Cruising  one  of 
several  inland  waterways 
could  provide  extra  attrac- 
tions with  the  opportunity  to 
Join  in  with  local  celebra- 
tions. Trips  along  the  Rhfrne. 
Danube  and  Nile  offer  a var- 
ied way  of  doing  so. 

Some  sea-going  cruises 
have  also  been  arranged  so 
that  passengers  are  in  port 
to  share  in  the  local  fun  at 
the  witching  hour.  The 
smart  Crystal  Harmony  will 
be  in  glamorous  Rio  de 
Janeiro  amid  its  fireworks 
extravaganza  while  Canard’s 
first-class  Royal  Viking  Sun 
enters  into  the  festive  dis- 
plays in  Acapulco. 

The  70.000-ton  QEITs  pas- 


sengers will  have  a calypso 
celebration  in  Barbados  but 
if  you  prefer  the  greater  inti- 
macy of  Canard's  luxurious 
4 ,000- ton  twins,  the  Sea  God- 
desses, you  might  also  find  It 
more  suitable  to  enter  a new 
millennium  in  the  British 
Virgin  Islands. 


Other  than  head- 
ing all  the  way 
to  the  Pacific 
there  is  a 
cruise  which 
offers  another  kind  of  double 
celebration.  P&O’s  27,000- 
ton  Victoria  has  been  char- 
tered to  commemorate  the 
centenary  of  the  Union- 
Castle  Line  by  following  its 
once  famous  mail  route  to 
South  Africa  from  South- 


ampton. It  will  also  mark  the 
millennium  in  Cape  Town. 

A glass  of  sherry  pr 
whisky  by  your  own  fireside 
may  seem  as  good  a way  as 
any  to  celebrate  for  many 
but  the  big  demand  to  do  so 
on  a cruise  shows  it  must 
hold  a special  appeal 

Perhaps  it  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  few  places  better 
than  a cruise  ship  to  engen- 
der a lively  party  atmo- 
sphere - and  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  need  to  worry 
about  drinking  and  driving. 

. Nearly  all  the  lines  are 
preparing  lavish  entertain- 
ments including  stage  spec- 
taculars with  leading  artists; 
gala  banquets;  champagne 
midnight  buffets  and  com- 
memorative gifts.  There  will 


also  be  “surprise  items",  edly  stiff  rates  being  adver- 
whicb  lines  are  keeping  tised  for  the  millennium 
close  to  their  chests  ones  do  look  to  me  a little 
although  1 suspect  some  will,  greedy.  It  definitely  pays  to 
unsurprisingly,  be  a varia-  shop  around, 
tion  on  the  King-Neptuoe-  What  will  count  after  a 
crossing-the-line  theme.  week  or  two  or  more  aboard 
No  doubt  it  is  all  going  to  will  be  not  so  much  the  spe- 
be  exceptionally  good  fun  rial  celebration  as  the  over- 
but  I advise  caution  about  all  standard  of  the  ship,  her 
being  carried  away  by  what,  service  and  Us  meals, 
in  nearly  every  case,  will  be 

just  a brief  interlude  on  ■ Afosr  travel  agencies  have 
what  is  a normal  scheduled  fairly  full  details  of  millen- 


cruise. 

WiU  it  be  worth  the  extra 
high  fares  nearly  all  cruise 
companies  are  charging? 
You  always  pay  more  for  a 
New  Year  cruise  - mainly 
because  demand  is  greater 
for  this  normally  festive  sea- 
son - but  some  of  the  mark- 


Some  like  it  cool,  some  like  it  hot 
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The  centre  of  the 
earth:  Carlsbad 
caverns,  New 
Mexico 

For  the  most  spectacular 
natural  setting  of  any  mil- 
lennial celebration,  head  for 
the  Carlsbad  Caverns 
National  Park,  near  New 
Mexico's  Texas  border. 

There,  at  10pm  on  New 
Year’s  eve,  250  guests  will 
attend  a choral  ceremony, 
held  830ft  underground,  in  a 
huge  sculpted  chamber  once 
used  by  Pueblo  Indians.  The 
caverns  are  the  largest  in 
^North  America  and  are 
listed  by  the  United  Nations 
9 as  a World  Heritage  Site. 

□ Cost  On  request.  Con- 
tact: Carl  ECklund,  tel:  001 
619  590  1115,  fax:  500  1119- 

The  far  corners  of 
the  globe:  the  South 
Pole  expedition 

Commemorate  the  spirit  of 

.human  umlpavniii-  fand  tafep. 


the  most  expensive  holiday 
in  history),  by  filling  one  of 
the  three  remaining  places 
on  a seven-person,  60-day 
expedition  from  the  Antarc- 
tic coast  to  the  South  Pole. 
Flying  via  Chile  in  late  Octo- 
ber. the  party,  which 
includes  two  guides,  hopes 
to  arrive  at  the  Pole  on  the 
evening  of  December  31. 

No  experience  is  required, 
but  applicants  must  attend  a 
polar  selection  course.  Most 
wanted:  fit,  self-reliant  team 
players,  with  big  hearts  and 
deep  pockets. 

D Cost:  £55.000  pp:  The 
Polar  Travel  Company,  tel: 
01364-631470,  fax:  6312TO. 

The  rim  of  the 
planet;  a Mig-25 
flight  from. 

Zhukovsky,  Russia 

Flying  at  BOJXXJft,  at  twice 
the  speed  of  sound,  you  cam 
look  down  from  the  cockpit 
of  your  Mig-25  supersonic 

hluh-sltihl**  infPWrtfnr  - 


actually  see  the  curvature  of 
the  globe. 

With  99  per  cent  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  below 
you,  and  only  black  sky 
above,  you  are  cruising 
along  the  borders  of  space, 

on  the  cutting  edge  of  a new 
millennium,  fa  the  fastest  jet 
fa  the  Russian  airforce. 

No  pilot’s  licence  is 
required.  A three-day  pack- 
age from  the  UK  includes 
return  flights  to  Moscow, 
flight  briefing,  cockpit  train- 
ing and  a medical  check-up 
at  the  Zhukovsky  airbase. 
One  holiday  video  that  really 
would  impress  the  neigh- 
bours. 

□ Cost  £7,465:  Wildwtags: 
0117-984  8040,  fas  961  0200- 

The  ancient  world: 
Giza,  Cairo,  Egypt 

From  sunset,  on  December 
31,  a 12-hour  festival  of  art 
and  culture  - symbolising 
the  “12  dreams  of  the  sun"  - 

jq  tn  hp  >iplrf  at-  the  Pymniiije 


of  Giza,  celebrating  the  sev- 
enth millennium  of  Egypt’s 
recorded  history. 

A new  9ft  golden  cover  far 
the  summit  of  Cheops  pyra- 
mid will  provide  a focus 
for  events,  directed  by 
French  musician  Jean- 
Mlchel  Jarre. 

Coin  riding  with  Ramadan 
(hence  no  alcohol  will  he 
allowed),  this  event  should 
make  a fabulous  finale  to  a 
Nile  cruise,  at  a site  fa 
which  spiritual  significance 
spans  time. 

□ Cost  On  request;  Nile 
Cruises  through  Abercrom- 
bie & Kent  tel  0171-730  9600, 
far  730  9876. 

The  Christian  world; 
Nazareth  theme 
park,  Israel 

This  real-life  replica  of  a vil- 
lage from  the  time  of  Christ, 
in  the  town  where  Jesus 
spent  most  his  life,  is  a 
working  olive  farm,  vineyard 

anil  rrafL oontro  — -and  a hiiw. 


lical  theme  park,  where  staff 
and  guests  wear  robes  and 

Planned  to  open  next 
December,  it  will  add  a novel 
dimension  to  a visit  to  the 
Holy  Land  and  a focus  for  a 
huge  party  and  concert  due 
to  be  held  fa  Nazareth  on 
New  Year’s  eve. 

□ Cost  on  request.  Contact 
Israel  2000  Agency;  tel: 
009723  609  4755,  fax  609  4762. 

Celebrating  the 
senses:  Dar  Tamsna, 
Marrakech 

A melange  of  Moresque  and 
Art  Deco  inspiration.  Dar 
Tamsna  is  the  millennium's 
most  desirable  house-party 
destination. 

Throughout  2000,  it  is 
offering  an  eight-day  holiday 
package  to  celebrate  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses,  feat- 
uring: aromatherapy,  using 
oils  of  organic  plants  from 
the  Atlas  Mountains:  mas- 

ibajrill?'.&/^OVlV3Ew  < 


seuses;  cuisine  from 
Morocco.  India  and  Europe: 
impromptu  concerts  by 
Andalucian  quartets,  and 
stunning  Costume  Balls, 
with  themes  from  "Casa- 
blanca" to  the  "Ancient  Ori- 
ent". 

□ Cost:  $4 ,500-85 ,000pp,  for 
16-20  guests;  Western  & Ori- 
ental: tet  0171-313  6600,  fax: 
313  660L 

Sensational 
celebrations:  the 
Ritz-Cariton 
millennium 
experience 
An  18-carat  gold  Bulgari 
Chrono  watch  on  your  pil- 
low. a magnum  of  Taittinger 
with  two  Baccarat  flutes  as 
mementos  beside  your  bed.  a 
Jaguar  for  the  weekend. 

These  little  extras  are  all 
part  of  the  Ritz-Cariton 
Hotels’  millennium  experi- 
ence; So,  too,  are  "signature 
services"  - such  as  a ride  on 
tl*“  ■.Fpfitfiri  WJtaJiw 


Express  if  in  Shanghai,  or  a 
desert  safari  and  starlit  din- 
ner. in  Dubai. 

Priced  at  $100,000  for  just 
four  days,  you  may  be 
relieved  that  this  treat  is 
only  available  to  one  couple 
in  each  participating  hotel. 

□ Cost:  $100,000;  Ritz-Cari- 
ton Hotels:  0800  234000. 

A family  party: 
Eilean  Shona 
House,  Scotland 

For  those  who  want  to  be 
with  their  families,  near 
home,  yet  still  celebrate  fa 
style,  this  2^00-acre  private 
island,  just  off  Scotland, 
south-west  of  Fort  William, 
has  no  equaL 

With  a 100-acre  forest, 
sandy  beach,  and  long  sea 
views,  it  is  a tranquil  haven, 
well-suited  to  nature  walks, 
hill  climbs;  and  forays  by 
boat  to  the  deserted  shores 
nearby. 

Its  large  Gothic-style 


nium  cruises  although  the 
best  bet  are  those  specialising 
in  seaborne  holidays.  You 
might  also  seek  information 
from  the  Passenger  Shipping 
Association,  OSS  Regent 
Street,  London  WlR  SHE. 
Tel:  01 71-436  2449.  far: 
0171-636  9226. 


poraiy  cuisine  is  excellent. 
Pipers,  musicians  and  fire- 
works will  be  on  band  to  add 
to  the  festivities. 

□ Cost:  On  request;  Western 
& Oriental:  0171 313  6600,  fax: 
313  6601. 

A party  for  the 
world:  ‘On  die  line*, 
London  and  Ghana 

This  is  an  inspired  initiative 
between  Oxfam.  WWF.  VSO, 
War  Child  and  Channel  4, 
set  up  to  organise  events 
and  educational  programmes 
that  celebrate  life,  culture 
and  mutual  understanding 
fa  the  countries  along  the 
meridian  line.  Including  foe 
UK,  France,  Spain,  Mali, 
Ghana  and  Togo. 

The  focus  of  celebrations 
on  the  eve  of  the  millennium 
wifi  be  twinned  carnivals  - 
featuring  groups  of  musi- 
cians from  every  country 
involved  - held  simulta- 
neously in  London  and  fa 
Accra,  Ghana.  Most  defK 
nitely  the  places  to  be. 

□ For  more  information 
about  the  "On  the  Line"  pro- 
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All  white  on 


the  night? 

Amie  Wilson  discovers  that  the  year  2000  is 
already  causing  headaches  for  the  ski  industry 


Never  mind  the  end 
of  the  world  (as  we 
know  it)  - Is  mil- 
lennium fever 
going  to  play  havoc 
with  everyone’s  skiing  plans? 

Many  European  hotels  and 
British  tour  operators  such  as  Ski 
Scott  Dunn.  Le  Ski  and  MertsM 
are  giving  preference  to  regular 
clients.  Some  hotels  will  be 
insisting  on  a minimum  stay  of 
12  or  14  nights  and  chalets  that 
are  normally  available  may  not 
be  in  2000.  Even  travel  insurance 
could  be  a problem;  some  com- 
panies are  bringing  in  exclusion 
clauses  to  cover  delays  caused  by 
a “Year  2000  Issue”  which  could 
even  be  extended  to  include  med- 
ical, personal  and  repatriation 
elements. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  Snow 
Line,  a specialist  ski  travel  agent: 
“Tour  operators  risk  blowing 
what  should  be  a millennium 
bonanza  if  they  continue  to  drag 
their  heels  over  the  announce- 
ment of  prices  and  dates. 

“They  are  playing  a waiting 
game  - they  want  to  see  what 
everyone  else  will  be  charging 
before  coming  up  with  their 
prices.  Some  will  no  doubt  be 
greedy  to  maximise  the  profit 
margin." 

Snow  Line  adds:  “We  have 
queues  of  people  wanting  to  firm 
up  their  millennium  holiday. 
Many  are  saying  that  unless  the 
operators  pull  their  fingers  out 
they  will  be  forced  to  make  alter- 
native arrangements.  It’s  a ludi- 
crous situation."  To  be  fair,  it  is 
not  just  tour  operators  who  are 
to  blame  for  uncertainty.  The  sit- 
uation is  not  helped  by  the  fact 
that  Christmas  day  1999  and  New 
Year’s  day  2000  are  Saturdays  - 
always  an  awkward  situation  in 
any  normal  year. 

This  poses  a problem  for  hotels 
and  apartments  for  whom  Satur- 
day is  the  traditional  changeover 
day.  lizzie  Norton  of  Ski  Solu- 
tions has  rather  more  sympathy 
for  the  tour  operators  than  her 
Snow  Line  rivals  have. 

“Operators  can  only  sell  cha- 
lets on  which  they  have  con- 
tracts. But  how  can  they  possibly 
tell  - without  a long-term  con- 
tract - whether  they  will  still 
have  the  same  chalets  in  2000, 
especially  as  that  might  well  be 
the  one  year  when  the  chalet 
owners  themselves  want  to  spend 
the  festive  season  in  them?  Some 
tour  operators  will  not  even  have 
completed  contracts  until  July. 
“Most  hotels  are  not  taking 


bookings  until  January.  The  big 
operators  have  pre-booking  regis- 
tration - early  booking  without 
deposits. 

But  is  it  worth  the  paper  it  is 
written  on? 

“One  thing’s  for  sure  - no  one 
will  want  to  be  leaving  a resort 
on  January  1 nursing  a millen- 
nium hangover.  All  in  all  it's  a 
bit  of  a nightmare  for  the  poor 
travel  agent  in  the  middle.  Mil- 
lennium or  not,  I think  suppliers 
are  far  too  busy  with  this  winter 
to  worry  about  next  season." 

John  Bennett,  deputy  chairman 
of  Britain's  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Tour  Operators,  which 
represents  160  small,  specialist 
travel  companies,  denies  that 
operators  are  to  blame  for  the 
delay  in  confirming  bookings  and 
prices.  He  says  it  is  partly 
because  European  suppliers  “sim- 
ply don’t  understand  all  the 

‘We  anticipate 
strong 
demand  for 
self-drive  and 
independent 
travellers’ 

Interest  in  the  millennium  from 
people  in  the  UK”.  Says  Bennett 
“It’s  difficult  to  get  prices  out  of 
hoteliers,  for  example.  They  nor- 
mally fix  prices  for  the  winter 
season  in  March  or  April,  and 
they  cannot  understand  why  we 
need  them  earlier  for  the  millen- 
nium. And  while  there  may  be 
some  profiteering  by  suppliers, 
don’t  forget  that  hoteliers  may 
have  to  pay  many  times  the  nor- 
mal rate  to  ensure  staff  work 
over  the  millennium.''  Meanwhile 
the  Association  of  British  Travel 
Agents  has  advised  its  members 
that  Year  2000  exclusions  In 
travel  insurance  are  “a  most  seri- 
ous matter”. 

In  a circular.  ABTA  says:  “If 
members  sell  an  insurance  policy 
to  a client  travelling  during  the 
millennium,  even  pointing  out 
that  there  is  no  medical  cover,  it 
may  not  prevent  you  from  being 
sued  successfully.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  a court  would  say  it  is 
unreasonable  to  sell  a client  an 
Insurance  policy  that  does  not 
actually  cover  him  for  wbat  in 
the  client’s  eyes  would  probably 
be  the  largest  risk." 

Most  companies,  including 


Commercial  Union  and  General 
Accident,  and  specialist  brokers 
such  as  Fogg  Travel  Insurance, 
have  decided  not  to  enforce 
exclusion  clauses  which  relate  to 
emergency  medical  expenses. 
This  could  lead  to  a bizarre  sce- 
nario. Ken  Palmer,  Fogg  Travel’s 
general  manager,  says:  “This 
means  our  Insurers  are  providing 
cover  for  a catastrophe  such  as  a 
plane  falling  out  of  the  sky  with 
400  people  on  board,  but  they  will 
not  cover  a client's  bag  being 
sent  to  Alaska  instead  of  Athens 
if  the  cause  is  due  to  a Year  2000 
problem.  But  we  have  reason  to 
believe  there  are  still  companies 
which  are  not  making  an  excep- 
tion for  emergency  medical 
expenses.  It  is  vital  that  skiers 
check  with  their  insurance  com- 
panies.” 

Joanna  Y ellowlees- Bound,  of 
Erna  Low,  says  French  self-cater- 
ing apartment  agencies  have  not 
yet  decided  prices  or  details. 
“The  only  thing  they  agree  on  at 
present  is  that  the  arrival  date 
will  change  to  Sunday-to-Sunday 
- December  26  to  January  2.  And 
then  in  mid-January  there  will  be 
a six-day  week  to  bring  it  back  to 
the  normal  Saturday  arrival 
dates. 

“One  agency  is  talking  of 
increasing  the  prices  by  30  per 
cent  on  the  basis  that  they  will 
be  including  extra  services  in 
resort,  such  as  champagne  and 
involvement  in  millennium  par- 
ties - but  this  is  all  very  vague. 
We  are  accepting  bookings  on  a 
refundable-deposit  basis  of  £100 
per  booking,  so  that  clients  can 
be  sure  of  getting  the  accommo- 
dation they  want. 

“Although  we  do  not  know  the 
prices,  we  know  we  will  have  our 
usual  allocation.  If,  when  prices 
are  released,  the  client  does  not 
want  to  go  ahead,  we  will  refund 
in  full. 

“We  are  anticipating  a strong 
demand  for  self-drive  and  inde- 
pendent travellers  - especially  as 
a lot  of  people  have  a fear  of  the 
millennium  bug  and  may  not 
want  to  fly  and  get  involved  with 
airlines’  computer  systems.” 

Bennett  suggests  a better  idea 
would  be  to  ski  later  in  the  win- 
ter. 

“Why  book  a trip  for  that  one- 
week  period  over  the  New  Year 
when  there’s  so  much  doubt 
about  what  can  and  cannot  be 
guaranteed?  By  skiing  later  you 
can  avoid  the  risk  of  inflated 
prices  or  problems  outside  the 
control  of  your  tour  operator.” 


Jump  for  Joy  and  celebrate  New  Year  in  the  enow:  But  how  many  skiers  wfll  want  to  leave  resorts  on  Jaiuaiy  1 2000  - a Saturday  stahom-on-Aoet 
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Enjoy  a taste  of  South 
Africa  on  this  outstanding 
tour  to  the  country's 
most  famous  sights. 

Your  journey  begins  in  Cape 
Town  where  you  explore  the 
famous  botanical  gardens,  the 
bustling  Victoria  & Alfred 
Waterfront  and  nearby  Table 
Mountain. 

You  then  travel  to  the  Cape 
Wmeiands,  the  heart  of  the 
wine  producing  region,  the 
pretty  towns  of  Franschhoek 
and  Paarl  and  the  Garden 
Route,  lamed  for  its  spectacular 
coastal  scenery. 


Brief  Itinerary: 

Cape  Tam; 

Stay  at  the  Hotel  President  tor  2 
nights.  Tour  of  Cape  Town. 

Cape  NWands 

Stay  1 night  at  the  D'Ouwe  Weri 
Hotel.  Visit  Franschhoek  and 
Stellenbosch. 

The  Garden  RostK 

Slay  3 nights  at  the  Knysna  River 
Club.  Visit  Oudlshoom  and 
Ptettenberg  Bay. 

Departures  throughout  1999 

Prices  from  £1095  per  penon 

Price  includes:  International 
flights,  6 nights  ftnnshare 
accommodation,  transfers, 
sightseeing,  breakfasts 
and  2 lunches. 

UK  *2999  HOL-  ZHfi  MTO 


9 DAYS  FROM  £1095 


COX  & is  Also 
OFFERING  THE  FOLLOWING 
TOURS  TO  SOUTHERN 
AFRICA  FOR  1395 


classic  south  Africa 

A 1-*  oay  cultural  ana  natural  rwior)  Kw  ot 
Scum  Africa.  ZuUana  & Saadiarel 

Prices  fern  £2195 

CRQU- BOTSWANA  SARUO 

An  11  Ojv  luxury  safari  lo  Cncoe.  Morons, 
tfv  Otou*ig>  DeCn  & it*  Verona  Fans. 
Prices  from  £2895 

SPLENDOURS  OF  ZIMBABWE 

a 10  Oa>  (oum e* » la*e  Kartoa  mrange  1 
me  vtcvma  Fans 

Prices  tan  £3.795 

NMBBM:  THE  0NRBCNED  WUERHES5 

A 12  oay  [Oumev  to  me  Nanb  Desert,  (he 
Sfceieton  Coast.  Omtnum.  Ofumpru  & 
Dosfta  rational  Part. 

Prices  tron  £197S 

A ZMB9AH  JHlYEHTtflE 

An  11  da*  tounwv  lo  0*  South 
Luangvra  Itoley 
Print  fton  £2895 
AN  AFRICAN  ODYSSEY 
a 16  a*  loage  wfcn  to  Mm. 
Botswana  & Namtoa  vtsiUng  the  Vctona 
Fans  Chote.  Ore  Cacnw  Strip  & Etosfti 
Prices  tract  £3195 

sue  raws  sons  bob. 

iu*w>  ras  aavii  Swrero  wnw 

from  Cape  fcwm  jo  Victoria  Fans 

FGfi  A BROCHURE  CALL 

0171  873  5025 


Tiding  itfPMZPlM 
or  refcn  fbe  coupon  Mo*: 


Cra  & Kbes,  Gordon  Here, 

10  Greencoet  Place,  Laodm  SWtf  ira 


tease  mas  nr  Cm  1 longs' 
1999  Sourwn  Atnca  bncfixe 
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The  Grind  Hoielj. 


It’s  not  neo-classical, 
it’s  the  real  thing 

John  Westbrooke  enjoys  the  best  spot  in  Sorrento 


• i 
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If  you  want  to  know 
what  makes  the  Grand 
Hotel  Excelsior  Vittoria 
grand,  look  out  of  the 
window.  Nothing  much 
below  - the  hotel  is  perched 
on  the  edge  of  a 150ft  cliff  - 
but  beyond  the  classical 
busts  adorning  the  terrace 
wall  is  a view  of,  yes,  gran- 
deur the  Bay  of  Naples  and, 
on  the  horizon.  Mount  Vesu- 
vius. 

There  are  100  hotels  here 
in  Sorrento,  a pretty  town  of 
20,000  people,  but  this  is  one 
of  the  few  open  year-round. 
Technically,  it  has  four 
stars:  “We  have  been  told  we 
should  be  a five-star  hotel," 
says  the  manager.  Mario 
Damiano.  “But  we  would 
have  to  pay  much  more  in 
tax.  Anyway,  we  know  we 
are  five-star.” 

The  Excelsior  Vittoria  cer- 
tainly has  the  best  spot  in 
Sorrento.  On  the  land  side,  a 
driveway  through  a five-acre 
garden  of  orange  groves  and 
olive  trees  leads  to  the 
Piazza  Tasso,  in  the  middle 
of  town,  dose  to  the  pedes- 
trian streets,  the  railway 
station,  the  shops  full  of 
inlaid  wood  (tacky)  and 
limoncello  liqueur  (tasty). 
On  the  sea  side  is  a private 
lift  which  takes  guests  down 
the  cliff  to  the  modest  fish- 
ing port  and  lidos,  and  to  the 
ferries  and  hydrofoils  that 
will  whisk  them  off  on  day 
trips  to  Naples  or  Capri. 

Inside,  the  hotel  has  a 
pleasantly  old-fashioned  feeL 
Among  the  chain-hotel  good- 
ies not  on  offer:  tooth- 
brushes, ankle-deep  carpets 
and  chocolates  on  your  pil- 
low. an  tilings  which  would 
have  baffled  the  19th-century 
grand  tourists  who  first 
made  Sorrento  an  unofficial 
British  colony. 

What  you  do  get  is  the 
things  they  would  have 

annroHalarl  in  thoi*  fim 


country  houses:  big  rooms, 
civilised  eating  and  a view. 
Damiano  lives  over  the  shop, 
and  guests  are  invited  to 
phone  turn  If  they  have  prob- 
lems. He  does  get  some  silly 
calls,  he  admits,  but  that  is 
the  price  of  providing  per- 
sonal attention.  The  only 
meanness:  notices  warning 
that  any  food  from  outside 
the  hotel  placed  in  the  mini, 
bar  will  be  charged  for. 

Much  of  the  furniture  and 
the  prints  on  the  walls  are 
old  (the  mirror  in  my  room 
was  losing  its  reflectivity, 
just  like  some  in  country 
houses).  So.  It  turned  out 
were  the  statues  in  niches  in 
the  stairwells,  which  I had 
taken  for  neo-classical.  They 
are  the  real  Roman  thing, 
dug  up  in  excavations  on  the 
property;  Augustas,  it  is 
said,  once  had  a villa  on  this 
site. 

More  recently,  Caruso  and 
Sophia  Loren  stayed  here. 
Jack  Lemmon  and  Juliet 
Mills  were  filmed  here  in 
Billy  WUder's  sunny  comedy 
Avan  ft' 

My  own  room  was  part  of 
the  Princess  Margaret  suite, 
named  after  another  guest, 
with  a gigantic  bed  and  a 
balcony  which  wrapped 
around  the  comer,  accessi- 
ble through  French  doors 


from  bathroom  as  well  as 
bedroom. 

Marble  or  ceramic  walls, 
bas-relief  carving  and  fres- 
coed ceilings  decorate  a 
number  of  rooms,  including 
an  assembly  room  which 
was  once  a cellar  and  a war- 
time US  army  base  where 
Genera]  Mark  Clark  came  to 
watch  the  tarantella  danced. 

But  the  finest  spot  is  the 
dining  room,  under  a series 
of  shallow  domes  with 
irompe  t’oeil  frescoes  in 
which  putti  frolic  against  a 
blue  sky.  The  cooking  is 
broadly  Mediterranean 
rather  than  Italian. 

I had  a French-influenced 
pork  dinner  with 
breaded  mozzarella  to 
start  and  gelato  to  fin- 
ish; excellent,  but  I suspect 
that,  with  Sorrento  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  Vesuvius  at 
the  other,  and  angels  danc- 
ing overhead.  I would  even 
hare  enjoyed  a Big  Mac. 

Begun  in  1834.  the  Excel- 
sior Vittoria  has  been  owned 
by  the  same  family  ever 
since.  It  consists  of  two 
vaguely  classical  buildings 
in  Pompeiian  red  and  Nea- 
politan yellow,  with  a large 
Swiss  chalet  in  between.  A 
fourth  wing  was  demolished 
after  an  earthquake  in  1980, 


and  plans  for  rebuilding. 
Damiano  says,  are  enmeshed 
in  local  bureaucracy. 

Trips  are  available  around 
the  Sorrento  peninsula,  tak-  * 
ing  you  to  Positano  and  - 
Amalfi,  and  to  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum,  still  very 
slowly  being  dug  up  from  . 
the  ash  and  mud  which  ■> 
Vesuvius  dumped  on  them 
in  AD79.  The  finest  artworks 
from  them  are  now  in 
Naples:  I found  the  Every-  . 
man  guide  to  Pompeii  the 
best. 

And  you  can  go  up  Vesu- 
vlus.  The  funicular  which 
once  went  there  (the  song  - 
“Funiculi  Funicula”  was--:- 
composed  for  its  opening)  \jl 
has  tong  closed  but  you  can  ’y 
drive  most  of  the  way  up. 
Then  climb  the  last  kilo- 
metre up  a grey  cinder  track, 
to  peer  down  Into  a crater 
which  looks  dull  and  quiet 
but  is  surely  only  dormant. 

■ The  Grand  Hotel  Eizcelsior 
Vittoria  can  be  booked 
through  tour  operators  such 
as  Magic  of  ftaly  t+44 
0181-748  7575),  or  direct  on 
0800  969  765  1677  5358  (toll- 
free).  Rooms  start  at  about 
£60  per  person.  Free  pickups 
from  Naples  airport  are  pro- 
vided. although  the  hum  far 
my  driver  reminded  me  that 
fiasco  is  an  Italian  word 


In  search  of  a changing  Silk  Road 


Seven  centuries  after  Marco 
Polo  returned  to  Italy  with 
tales  of  Kublai  Khan  and 
the  orient,  four  British 
women  plan  to  take  the  Silk 
Road  east  by  horse  and 
cameL 

The  idea  came  from 
Sophia  Cunningham,  who 
studied  the  history  of  the 
ancient  trade  route  during 
her  degree  course;  with  her 


will  be  Lucy  Kelaart.  Alex- 
andra Tolstoy  and  Victoria 
Westmacott,  all  former  fel- 
low students  at  Edinburgh 
University. 

The  trip  is  being  under- 
taken to  help  raise  funds  for 
Merlin,  a British  charity 
providing  emergency  aid  to 
world  disaster  areas. 

Why  now?  Because  the 
route  is  still  much  as  Marco 


Polo  would  have  seen  it  (if 
he  went]  - and  because  it 
won't  be  [or  much  longer. 
The  building  of  airports  and 
hotels  and  improvements  to 
the  road  will  mean  easier, 
access  for  tourists.  “So 
that’s  why  we  want  to  do  it 
now.  Itu  never  be  the  same 
again,”  Cunningham  says. . 
■ Sponsorship  Inquiries 
welcomed : tel  01745-813295. 
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jWhat’s  on 
^around  the 
world 

■ AMSTERDAM 

EXHIBITIONS 
rajksmuseum 
Tel:  31-20-673  2121 
• Adriaen  de  Vries  (1566-1626)- 
Imperial  Sculptor.  Major  exhibition 
ceraorating  the  work  of  the  Dutch 
sculptor,  who  worked  for  Emperor 
Rudolf  II  among  other  European  courts. 
Around  40  bronzes  will  be  on  display 
borrowed  from  public  and  private 
ppfcjcbons  in  Europe  and  the  US.  One 
highlight  will  be  the  fountain  statues 
from  the  gardens  of  the  Swedish 
palace  of  Drottningholm,  reconstructed 
-1  the  museum's  Gallery  of  Honour;  to 


INTERNATIONAL  ARTS  GUIDE 
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, Japanese  Scrolls;  40  works  from 
- the  collection  of  the  Kumamoto 
Prefecture!  Museum  of  Art  in  Japan. 
These  include  depictions  of 
courtesans,  daily  life  and  poetic 
illustrations  of  nature;  to  Jan  17 
• The  Festival  of  Lithography: 
celebration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  lithography.  Based  on 
the  mutual  repulsion  of  water  and  fat 
this  new  printing  technique  represented 
a major  advance,  and  meant  that  for 
the  first  time  it  was  unnecessary  to 
scratch  and  cut  into  a plate.  The 
exhibition  consists  of  works  from  the 
collection,  including  lithographs  by 
Toulouse-Lautrec,  works  by  Cezanne, 
Manet,  and  Dutch  artists  including  Van 
Gogh;  to  Jan  10 

■ BARCELONA 

1IBITION 

:ii  Joan  Mirri 
1 V:  34-93-329  1903 
www.  ben.  fjmiro.es 

Magritte:  an  exhibition  celebrating  the 
centenary  of  Rene  Magritte’s  birth.  It 
contains  over  90  paintings  and  50 
photographs  by  the  Belgian  Surrealist, 
which  are  grouped  into  5 recurrent 
themes  from  his  work;  to  Feb  7 

■ BERLIN 

EXHIBITION 
Hamburger  Bahnhof 
Sensation:  works  from  the  Saatchi 
collection  of  Young  British  Artists 
including  Damien  Hirst  Rachel 
Whiteread  and  the  Chapman  brothers. 
Originated  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
London  last  year,  where  it  attracted 
350,000  visitors  and  maximum 
publicity;  to  Jan  17 


u 
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BIRMINGHAM 

IIBITION 

Inning  ham  Museums  and  Art 
'Gallery 

Tel:  44-121-235  2834 
Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones:  comprising 
more  than  200  works,  including 
tapestries  and  jewellery  as  well  as 
paintings.  A second  generation 
Pre-Raphaelite,  Burne-Jones  also  had 
a lifelong  working  relationship  with 
William  Moms,  for  whose  firm  he 
worked  as  principal  designer.  The 
exhibition  will  travel  to  Paris  later  this 
year;  to  Jan  17 

■ BONN 

EXHIBITION 

Kunst-  und  AussteUungshalle  der 
BundesrepufoOk  Deutschland 

Tel : 49-228-917  1200 
www.kah-bonn.de 

High  Renaissance  in  the  Vatican:  Art 
-and  Culture  at  the  Papal  Court 
• (1503-34).  The  early  16th  century  saw 
PPapal  Rome  establish  itself  as  the 
■ centre  of  art  in  Europe:  the  Vatican 
commissioned  works  from  such  great 
artists  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Michelangelo  and  Raphael.  This 
exhibition  displays  some  of  the 
masterpieces  that  resulted,  as  well  as 
detailing  the  contexts  in  which  they 
were  produced;  to  Apr  11 

■ CHICAGO 

EXHIBITIONS 
Art  Institute  Of  Chicago 
Tel:  1-312-443  3600 
wwwMrdc.edu 

• Japan  2000:  Kfsrio  Kurokawa.  This 
finale  of  a trio  of  exhibitions  is  a 
celebration  of  the  work  of  one  of 
Japan's  most  distinguished  architects; 
Kisho  Kurokawa  Gallery;  to  Jan  3 

• Julia  Margaret  Cameron's  Womero 
60  vintage  prints  of  Victorian  subjects 
such  as  Julia  Jackson,  mother  of 
Virginia  Woolf,  and  Alice  Liddell. 
Cameron’s  portraits  of  Browning, 
jrarwin  and  Tennyson  are  well  known, 
fc*-  dramatic,  psychological  pictures  of 
^tromen  are  less  familiar.  The  exhibition 

will  travel  to  San  Francisco;  to  Jan  3 

■ COLOGNE 

OPERA 

Oper  der  Stadt 
Tel:  49-221-221  8240 
Die  Vfigel:  first  modem  staging  for 
Walter  Braunfels's  opera.  Premiered  In 
1920.  it  was  banned  by  the  Nazis  and 
largely  forgotten  until  a recent 
recording.  This  production  is 
conducted  by  Bruno  Wall  and  staged 
by  David  Mouchtar-Samorai;  Jan  2,  8 

■ COPENHAGEN 

EXHIBITION 

Louisiana  Museum  of  Modem  Art, 
Humlebaek 

Tel:  45-4919  0719 
www.louisiana.dk 

j Mirfc  major  retrospective 
pmprising  140  paintings,  drawings 
r_  J sculptures,  Including  works 
borrowed  from  the  artist's  family  since 
the  exhibition  was  shown  In  Stockholm 
over  the  summer;  to  Jan  10 

■ DUBLIN 

THEATRE 
Abbey  Theatre 
Tel:  353-1-878  7222 
The  Rivals:  by  Sheridan.  New 


‘Peraeus  and  Andromeda’,  1853:  an  exhibition  of  Eugene  Delacroix's  later  work  ends  tomorrow  at  the  PhOedeiphia  Museum  of  Art 


production  directed  by  Brian  Brady 
and  designed  by  Conor  Murphy,  with 
lighting  by  Trevor  Dawson;  to  Jan  23 

■ EDINBURGH 

EXHIBITION 

National  Gallery  of  Scotland 

Tel:  44-131-624  6200 
Turner  Watercolours:  shown  every 
January  for  90  years,  this  magnificent 
selection  of  38  watercolours  was 
bequeathed  by  Victorian  collectorHenry 
Vaughan  in  1900;  to  Jan  31 

■ FRANKFURT 

EXHIBITIONS 
Schim  KunsthaUe 
Tel:  49-69-299  8820 

• Alberto  Giacometti:  retrospective  of 
work  by  the  Swiss  sculptor  and 
painter.  Also  featuring  prints  and 
drawings,  the  exhibition  charts 
Giacometti's  artistic  output  from  his 
early  years  in  1920s  Paris  to  his  death 
in  1966:  to  Jan  3 

• Treasures  from  King  Zhao  Mo:  king 
Zhao  Mo’s  tomb,  sealed  in  122  BC, 
was  accidentally  discovered  in  1983  by 
construction  workers.  This  exhibition 
displays  the  many  treasures  buried 
with  Zhao  Mo,  the  first  time  they  have 
been  seen  in  the  west;  to  Jan  22 

■ HAMBURG 

EXHIBITION 

KunsthaUe 

Kandinsky.  Chagall,  Malevich  and  the 
Russian  Avant-Garde:  show  tracing  the 
art  movements  between  the  Russian 
revolutions  of  1905  and  1918,  and 
focusing  on  attempts  by  artists  to  fuse 
aspects  of  folk  culture  with  Western  . 
modernism.  Many  of  the  100  works  on 
display  are  on  loan  from  Russian 
museums;  to  Jan  10 

■ HARTFORD 

EXHIBITION 
Wadsworth  Atheneum 
Pieter  de  Hooch  (1820-1681): 
previously  seen  at  Dulwich  Picture 
Gallery,  this  first-ever  one-man  show  of 
the  Dutch,  painter  offers  a 

reassessment  of  his  work.  Less 
celebrated  than  his  contemporary, 
Vermeer,  de  Hooch  was  a pioneer  in 
his  own  right,  and  a specialist  In 
maternal  and  domestic  subjects;  to 
Feb  27 

■ HELSINKI 

EXHIBITION 

Museum  of  Contemporary  Art 

Tel:  358-0-173  361 

Bruce  Nauman:  spanning  the  career  of 
the  American  artist,  b.1941,  this 
exhibition  focuses  on  his  relationship 
with  language,  and  includes  sound  and 
video  installations  as  well  as  neon 
pieces  like  One  hundred  live  and  die 
(1984);  to  Jan  24 

■ HOUSTON 

exhibitions 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Houston 
Tel:  1-713-639  7750 

wwwjnfah.org 

• A Grand  Design:  The  Art  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  North 
American  tour  of  selected  objects  from 
the  V&A’S  collection.  Consists  of  250 
works  of  art  ranging  from  Leonardo  da 


Vinci's  notebooks  to  shoes  by  Vivienne 
Westwood,  presented  in  sections 
which  address  changes  in  the 
institution's  collecting  policy.  The 
exhibition  will  travel  to  San  Francisco 
next  year,  before  returning  to  London 
where  It  will  be  displayed  in  the  V&A 
itself;  to  Jan  10 

• BrassaJ:  The  Eye  Df  Paris.  A 
retrospective  of  BrassaTs  work  that 
coincides  with  the  100th  anniversary  of 
his  birth.  Dubbed  'the  eye  of  Paris'  by 
Henry  Miller,  BrassaJ  celebrated  that 
city  in  photographic  series  like  'Dance', 
'Society'  and  ’Graffiti'.  The  exhibition 
Includes  the  widely-acclaimed  ’Paris  at 
Night’  series:  photographs  taken  during 
nocturnal  wanderings  with  the  flaneur 
and  poet  Leon  Paul  Fargue.  Also  on 
view  are  portraits  of  other  artists  and 
writers  of  BrassaTs  time,  among  them 
Dali,  Picasso  and  Genet;  to  Feb  28 

■ LAUSANNE 

EXHIBITION 

Mus£e  Cantonal  des  Beaux-Arts 
Tel:  41-21-312  8332 
Courbet  - artist  and  promoter  more 
than  70  paintings  by  Gustave  Courbet 
(1819-77),  including  landscapes, 
portraits  and  nudes.  The  exhibition 
concentrates  upon  Courbet's  artistic 
output  after  1855,  especially  that 
produced  during  his  exile  in 
Switzerland;  to  Feb  21 

■ LILLE 

EXHIBITION 

Palais  des  Beaux  Arts 

Goya:  un  regard  fibre.  Small-scale 

exhibition  which  explores  the  range 

and  peculartties  of  the  painter's  work. 

The  50  works  on  display  include  loans 

from  around  the  world;  to  Mar  14 


■ LISBON 

EXHIBITION 

Fundagao  Arpad  Szenes  - Vieira  da 
Silva 

Tel:  351-1-388  0044 
Alberto  Giacometti:  Arpad  Szenes  and 
Vieira  da  Silva  met  Giacometti  in  the 
1930s,  through  gallery  owner  Jeanne 
Bucher.  The  19  sculptures  and  20 
drawings  on  display  here  are  loaned  by 
the  Maeght  Foundation,  Saint- Paul, 
and  include  such  famous  pieces  as 
Femme  de  Venise  and  Homme  qui 
marche;  to  Jan  31 


■ LONDON 

EXHIBITIONS 
British  Museum 
Tel:  44-171-636  1555 
The  Golden  Sword:  Stamford  Raffles 
and  the  East  Display  bringing  together 
biographical  material  with  objects 
collected  by  the  self-taught  scholar 
who  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the 
founder  of  Singapore.  Includes  musical 
Instruments,  masks  and  shadow 
puppets  collected  by  Raffles  when  he 
was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Java 
(1811-16),  and  plant  and  animal 
drawings;  to  Apr  18 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts 

Tel:  44-171-300  9000 
Charlotte  Salomon:  bom  in  Berlin  In 
1917,  Charlotte  Salomon  died  in 
Auschwitz  in  1943,  after  living  In  hiding 
in  the  south  of  France  tor  three  years, 
during  which  time  she  produced  a 
series  of  769  qouaches.calted  Ufe?  Or  . 


Theatre?,  exhibited  here,  which  has 
been  interpreted  as  a form  of 
self-protection  against  the  violence  of 
the  Nazi  era;  to  Jan  17 

Tate  Gallery 
Tel:  44-171-887  8000 
John  Singer  Sargent  large-scale 
retrospective  containing  150  paintings, 
including  major  public  and  private 
loans.  Includes  late  landscapes  and 
American  and  British  society  portraits 
from  the  1880s  to  the  early  1900s;  to 
Jan  17 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
Tel:  44-171-938  8500 
Aubrey  Beardsley:  more  than  200 
drawings,  prints,  posters  and  books 
created  during  the  brief  period  of  the 
artist's  fame.  A member  of  the 
fin-de-siecle  avant-garde,  Beardsley 
left  England  for  Dieppe  following 
Wilde’s  disastrous  libel  action  and 
subsequent  imprisonment  in  1895.  The 
. exhibition,  which  arrives  in  London 
after  touring  in  Japan,  marks  the 
centenary  of  Beardsley's  tragically 
early  death,  aged  25;  to  Jan  10 

THEATRE 

Albery 

Tel:  44-171-876  1115 
Mr  Puntila  and  his  man  Matti:  Kathryn 
Hunter's  production  of  Brecht’s 
satirical  comedy  moves  from  rts 
October  run  In  the  Almeida  Theatre  to 
the  West  End.  Comic  duo  Sean  Foley 
and  Hamish  McCoU  play  the  title  roles; 
Jan  2.  4,  5,  6.  7,  8 

National  Theatre 

Tel:  44-171-928  2252 

Betrayal:  by  Harold  Pinter.  Trevor  Nunn 

directs  Potter's  1978  play,  with  a cast 

including  Anthony  Caif  and  Imogen 

Stubbs;  Lyttleton  Theatre;  Jan  2.  4,  8 

■ MUNICH 

EXHIBITION 
Ha  us  der  Kunst 

Tel:  49-89-211270 
Lyons!  Feintnger  (1871-1956):  From 
GeJmeroda  to  Manhattan.  First 
comprehensive  retrospective  of  the 
German- American  painter,  who  was 
forced  to  leave  Germany  during  the 
1 930s  and  subsequently  worked  in 
New  York.  The  120  works  on  display 
include  important  public  and  private 
loans,  and  paintings  by  some  of 
Feininger's  contemporaries;  to  Jan  24 

■ NEW  YORK 

EXHIBITIONS 
Brooklyn  Museum  of  Art 

Tel:  1-718-838  5000 
Royal  Persian  Paintings:  the  Qatar 
epoch  1785-1925.  Display  of  life-sized 
portrait  paintings,  manuscript 
illumination  and  decorative  arts  which 
were  the  specialities  of  this  previously 
overlooked  period  of  Iranian  art  history; 
to  Jan  24 

Guggenheim  Museum 
Tel:  1-212-4233500 
www.guggenheim.org 
1999,  Rendezvous:  in  their  holdings  of 
artworks  from  1900  to  1945,  the 
Guggenheim  and  the  Centre  Georges 
Pompidou  are  remarkably  similar,  with 
one  often  owning  a preliminary  study 
for  a painting  in  the  collection  of  the 
other.  The  closure  of  the  Mus6e 
jnatlonaLd'art  modeme  for  renovation 


has  created  the  unique  opportunity  for 
this  exhibition,  which  brings  together 
related  works  by  the  same  artist,  or 
works  by  different  artists  on  the  same 
thane.  The  display,  which  seeks  to 
highlight  differences  as  well  as 
similarities  between  the  co Sections, 
includes  works  by  Picasso,  Matisse, 
Kandinsky  and  Chagall;  to  Jan  24 

Guggenheim  Museum  So  Ho 

Tel:  1-212-4233500 
www.guegjenhBim.org 
Premises:  Invested  Spaces  in  Visual 
Arts,  Architecture  & Design  from 
France,  1958-1998.  Exploration  of  the 
different  ways  in  which  artists  have 
engaged  with  space.  Display  ranges 
across  installation,  film,  video, 
photography  and  architecture.  Includes 
works  by  Yves  Klem,  Le  Corbusier. 
Louise  Bourgeois  and  Sophie  Calte;  to 
Jan  10 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Tel:  1-212-879  5500 
www.metmuseum.org 

• Degas  Photographs:  bring  mg 
together  35-40  photographs,  most  of 
which  were  made  in  the  1890s.  Mainly 
they  are  figure  studies,  self-portraits 
and  portraits  of  the  artist's  circle;  to 
Jan  3 

• From  Van  Eyck  to  Brueghel  Early 
Netherlandish  Paintings.  Almost  100 
paintings  from  the  collection,  exhibited 
together  for  the  first  time:  to  Jan  3 

• Heroic  Armour  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance:  Filippo  Negroli  and  Hts 
Contemporaries.  Comprehensive 
survey  of  the  classically  inspired 
armour  made  by  the  most  celebrated 
Italian  armourer  of  the  16th  century. 
Includes  more  than  60  richly  decorated 
suits  of  armour,  worn  by  Renaissance 
kings  and  captains.  Includes  public 
and  private  loans  from  Europe  and 
North  America;  to  Jan  17 

• The  Nature  of  Islamic  Ornament, 
Part  II:  Vegetal  Patterns.  Second  in  a 
four-part  series  on  Islamic  ornament 
from  the  9th  to  the  18th  century. 
Indudes  rare  brocades  and  carpets;  to 
Jan  10 

Museum  of  Modem  Art 

Tat  1-212-708  9480 
www.moma.org 

• Jackson  Pollock:  first  US 
retrospective  of  the  Abstract 
Expressionist  since  that  held  at  MOMA 
in  1967.  Including  more  than  100 
paintings  and  50  works  on  paper,  the 
show  promises  to  be  a highlight  of  the 
New  York  art  calendar  - then 
transferring  to  London;  to  Feb  2 

• Projects  66:  Campana/lngo  Maurer. 
Exhibition  bringing  together  works  by 
German  lighting  designer  Ingo  Maurer 
and  Brazilian  furniture  designers 
Fernando  and  Humberto  Campana;  to 
Jan  19 

Pierpont  Morgan  Library 
Tel:  1-212-685  0008 
Master  Drawings  from  The  State 
Hermitage  Museum,  St  Petersburg, 
and  The  Pushkin  State  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Moscow.  120  European  drawings 
dating  from  the  15th  to  the  20th 
centuries,  some  of  which  have  never 
before  been  exhibited  outside  Russia. 
Includes  works  by  Rembrandt  and 
DQrer,  with  particular  emphasis  on  toe 
modernists  Matisse  and  Picasso;  to 
Jan  8 

OPERA 

Metropolitan  Opera,  Lincoln  Center 
Tel:  1-212-362  6000 
www.metopera.org 

Die  Ftedermaus:  by  J.  Strauss.  Revival 
conducted  by  Patrick  Summers.  Cast 
includes  Carol  Vaness.  Joe  hen 
Kowalski  and  Bo  Skovhus;  Jan  2,  6 

■ OTTAWA 

EXHIBITION 

National  Gallery  of  Canada 
Teh  1-613-990  1985 
Songs  on  Stone:  James  McNeill 
Whistler  and  the  Art  of  Lithography. 
Previously  seen  in  Chicago,  around 
200  works  by  the  American  expatriate, 
including  drawings,  etchings  and 
paintings;  to  Jan  3 

■ PARIS 

EXHIBITIONS 
Grand  Palais 
Tel:  33-1-4413  1730 

• Gustave  Moreau:  more  than  140 
works  by  the  Symbolist  painter,  held  in 
high  esteem  by  his  literary 
contemporaries.  Includes  studies  and 
drawings  as  well  as  oils,  many  of  them 
depictions  of  historical  and  mythical 
subjects;  to  Jan  4 

• Lorenzo  Lotto:  Rediscovered  Master 
of  the  Renaissance.  50  paintings,  many 
of  them  on  loan  from  churches  and 
museums  in  Italy.  The  exhibition  has 
been  seen  in  Washington  and 
Bergamo;  to  Jan  1 1 

Musee  tfOrsay 
Tat  33-1-4049  4814 
www.Musee-Orsay.fr 

• MfileWan  Gogh:  display  of  85 
works  brought  together  to  demonstrate 
toe  influence  of  Millet  on  the  work  of 
Van  Gogh.  These  include  paintings, 
drawings  and  pastels  by  both  artists, 
many  of  them  on  loan  from  the  Van 
Gogh  Museum  in  Amsterdam;  to  Jan  3 

• Stephans  Mallamte  (1842-1898); 
retrospective  exploring  toe  work  of  the 
French  Symbolist  poet,  and  his 
influential  relationships  with  his  literary 
and  artistic  contemporaries;  to  Jan  3 

Mus^e  du  Louvre 

Tab  33-1-4020  5151 
www.louvns.fr 

Portraits  from  Roman  Egypt  touring 
exhibition  of  mummy  portraits, 
originated  at  toe  British  Museum. 

Painted  on  wooden  panels,  linen 
shrouds  and  plaster  masks,  they  were 
created  during  the  first  three  centuries 
of  Roman  rote  in  Egypt;  to  Jan  4 

■ PHILADELPHIA 

EXHIBITION 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 
Tel:  1-215-763  8100 
www.ph0amuseum.org 
Delacroix:  The  Late  Work.  Organised  to 
celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of  toe 
artist’s  birth,  this  exhibition,  first  seen 
.in  . Paris  Jnoliirkw  70.  naintinns  nnri  an 


works  on  paper  from  private  and 
public  collections  around  the  world:  10 
Jan  3 

■ PRAGUE 

DANCE 

National  Theatre  of  Prague 

Tel:  420-2-2108  0131 
www.anet.C2ind 

The  Nutcracker,  by  Tchaikovsky,  in  a 
staging  by  Russian  choreographer  Junj 
Grigorovic.  with  sets  and  costumes  by 
Simon  Virsaiadze;  Jan  5 


■ PROVIDENCE 

exhibition 

The  RISC  Museum 

Gifts  of  toe  Nile:  Ancient  Egyptian 
Faience.  Display  ot  ceramics,  known 
as  faience,  a mixture  worked  by  the 
Egyptians  and  regarded  by  them  as 
magical.  Brings  together  over  200 
works,  including  statuettes  of  kings 
and  gods,  animals,  and  inlaid  boxes 
ranging  over  5000  years.  Includes 
works  borrowed  from  public  and 
private  collections  in  the  US  and 
Europe;  to  Jan  3 

■ ROME 

EXHIBITIONS 

Palazzo  detie  Esposizioni 

Tel:  39-06-474  5903 

VaJori  Plastic  1 : taking  its  title  from  that 

of  a short-lived  magazine  published  by 

Roman  art  dealer  Mario  Broglio.  who 

managed  such  names  as  De  Chirico, 

this  show  includes  sculpture  and 

paintings,  mainly  by  Italian  artists,  but 

also  including  little-known  works  by 

Picasso,  Klee  and  Grosz;  to  Jan  13 

Palazzo  Ruspoli 

Tel:  39-6-6830  7344 

www.palazzoruspolut 

The  Denis  Mahon  Collection:  last  stop 

for  toe  touring  exhibition  ot  more  than 

80  Italian  Baroque  paintings  collected 

by  Denis  Mahon.  Includes  works  by 

Guertino;  to  Jan  15 

■ ROTTERDAM 

EXHIBITION 
Kunst  hal 

Tel:  31-10-440  0300 
Up  to  the  bare  bones:  Human  remains 
in  museums.  An  estimated  hundred 
thousand  human  beings  find  their  last 
resting  place  in  Dutch  museums, 
whether  in  the  form  of  mummies, 
skulls,  skeletons,  reliquaries  or 
otherwise.  This  exhibition  is  toe  first  to 
address  this  phenomenon  directly, 
presenting  exhibits  from  medical, 
sacral,  ethnographical  and 
archaeological  collections;  to 
Jan  10 


■ SAN  FRANCISCO 

CONCERTS 

Davies  Symphony  Hall 

Tek  1-415-864  6000  1 

wwwMfsymphony.org 

San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra: 

conducted  by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 

in  works  by  Mendelssohn.  Barber  and 

Mahler.  With  violin  soloist  GH  Shaham; 

Jan  6.  7,  8 

■ TOKYO 

EXHIBITION 

Metropolitan  Museum  of 

Photography 

Tel:  81-3-3280  0031 

Love’s  Body:  Rethinking  Naked  and 

Nude  In  Photography.  Includes  works 

by  Alfred  Stieglitz.  Robert 

Mapplethorpe  and  Catherine  Opie;  to 

Jan  17 

■ VIENNA 

OPERA 

Staatsoper 

Tel:  43-1-51444  2960 
Emani:  by  Verdi.  Conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  in  a new  staging  by  Graham 
Vick;  Jan  3 

■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITIONS 
National  Gallery  of  Art 

Tel:  1-202-7374215 
www.nga.gov 

• Bernini's  Rome:  Italian  Baroque 
Terracottas  from  toe  State  Hermitage 
Museum,  St.  Petersburg.  35  rarely 
exhibited  sculptures,  bought  by  Tsar 
Paul  I from  Filippo  Farsetti.  Among  toe 
14  artists  represented  are  Bernini  and 
Algardi;  to  Jan  18 

• Van  Gogh's  Van  Goghs:  70 
paintings  loaned  by  toe  Van  Gogh 
Museum  in  Amsterdam,  includes  such 
icons  as  The  Potato  Eaters  (1835). 
Self-Portrait  as  an  Artist  (1888),  The 
Harvest  (1888)  and  Wheatfield  with 
Crows  (1890);  to  Jan  3 

Phillips  Collection 
Tel:  1-202-387  2151 
Impressionists  in  Winter  Effets  de 
Neige.  Inspired  by  Sisley's  Snow  at 
Louveciennes.  this  display  includes  62 
works  from  44  collections.  Mists 
represented  include  Monet  Pisarro. 
Caillebotte.  Gauguin  and  Renoin  to 
Jan  3 

OPERA 

Washington  Opera,  Kennedy  Center 

Tel:  7-202-295  2400 
www.dc-opera.org 
Die  Entfuhrung  a us  dem  Serail:  by 
Mozart  LA  Opera  production  by 
Michael  Hampe,  conducted  here  by 
Heinz  Fricke;  Eisenhower  Theater 
Jan  3.7 

■ ZURICH 

EXHIBITION 

Kunstoaus  Zurich 

Tel:  41-1-251  6765 

Max  Beckmann  and  Paris:  more  than 

100  masterpieces  of  modem  art  from 

pubfle  and  private  collections  around 

the  world.  Works  by  Beckmann  are 

shown  alongside  paintings  by  Matisse. 

Picasso.  Braque,  Lager  and  Rouault;  to 

Jan  3 

Arts  Guide  by  Susanna  Rustin 
e-mail:  ausannaxustin@ft.com 
Adtftional  listings  supplied  by 
Artbase,  tel:  31-20-664  6441 
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Wall  Street 

Forget  history  and 
try  stockpicking 

It  could  be  the  most  promising  route  to 
success  this  year,  writes  John  Authers 


How  can  we  pre- 
dict a course  far 
Wall  Street  in 
1999?  After  the 
year  just  closed,  historical 
precedent  no  longer  seems 
relevant. 

At  the  start  or  1998,  ana- 
lysts noted  that  the  Standard 
& Poor’s  500  had  returned 
more  than  20  per  cent  for 
three  years  running.  When- 
ever it  had  done  this  before, 
the  following  year  had  seen 
a big  drop  in  share  prices  - 
most  recently,  in  the  Black 
Monday  collapse  of  1987. 

In  August  last  year,  the 
S&P  appeared  to  be  obeying 
the  logic  of  history.  But  it 
recovered  from  its  sharp  foil 
and,  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
had  logged  yet  another 
annual  Increase  of  more 
than  20  per  cent 
This  comfortably  outstrip- 
ped the  most  optimistic  fore- 
casts. Even  Abby  Cohen, 
Goldman  Sachs's  famously 
bullish  strategist,  predicted 
8,700  for  the  Dow  Jones 
Industrial  Average  by  the 
end  of  1998,  and  a gain  of 
about  ll  per  cent  for  the 
S&P. 

Most  strategists  expected  a 
relatively  flat  year,  while 
some  predicted  a sharp  dete- 
rioration - notably  Barton 
Biggs,  at  Morgan  Stanley 
Dean  Witter,  who  expected 
the  S&P  to  Gall  15  per  cent 
The  unexpected  strength 
of  the  US  bond  market  was 
the  key  factor  in  allowing 
equities  to  do  so  well,  com- 
bining with  the  continued 
unprecedented  economic 
expansion.  On  the  economy, 
though,  there  is  a broad  con- 
sensus that,  while  growth 
will  slow  significantly  this 
year,  there  will  not  be  a full 
recession. 

The  economic  advisory 
committee  of  the  Band  Mar- 
ket Association  (BMA).  rep- 
resenting the  chief  econo- 
mists at  Wall  Street's  largest 
bond-issuing  banks,  expects 
a growth  of  2.1  per  cent  in 
US  gross  domestic  product 
in  1999  - considerably  below 
its  forecast  for  last  year  of 
3.4  per  cent.  It  thinks  bond 
yields  will  continue  to  fall, 
along  with  other  interest 
rates,  although  not  as  much 
as  they  did  in  1998. 

The  consensus  prediction 
is  that  the  benchmark  30- 
year  Treasury  bond  will 
yield  only  4.75  per  cent  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  At  pres- 
ent, it  oscillates  between  5 
and  5.1  per  cent,  having 
started  last  year  near  6.  The 


S&P  Composite 

Annual  percentage  cfianga 


BMA  also  believes  inflation 
will  stay  in  check,  increasing 
to  2 per  cent  from  last 
year's  forecast  of  1.6  per 
cent 

If  these  predictions  are 
correct,  equities  should  be 
able  to  avoid  a precipitous 
collapse.  The  greatest  risks, 
as  last  year,  come  from  econ- 
omies outside  the  US,  nota- 
bly Japan,  although  there  is 
some  fear  of  recession  in 
Europe  as  well 

However,  corporate  profits 
are  expected  to  suffer  a dis- 
proportionate dent  this  year, 
with  low  inflation  and  a 
tight  labour  market  squeez- 
ing margins.  Estimates  by 
equity  strategists  point  to 
almost  flat  earnings  growth 
this  year,  with  a consensus 
that  profits  will  grow  only 
0.6  per  cent  If  this  figure  is 
correct,  then  the  streak  of  20 
per  cent  advances  for  the 
S&P  seems  certain  to  be 
snapped,  in  spite  of  all  the 
other  benign  conditions  for 
the  economy. 

This  means  that  like  last 
year,  1999  probably  will  see  a 
“stockpickers1  market".  In 
1998,  roughly  half  the  S&P 
500  stocks  recorded  falls,  and 
the  Russell  index  of  small 
companies  finished  down  for 
the  year  even  though  there 
were  huge  advances  by  tech- 
nology companies. 

Performance  is  likely  to  be 
at  least  as  varied  again  this 
year.  The  relatively  optimis- 
tic Cohen,  who  is  looking  for 
growth  of  between  5 and  7 
per  cent  in  operating  earn- 
ings and  a figure  of  1,275  for 
the  S&P  500  at  year-end, 
combined  with  9,850  for  the 
Dow,  suggests  that  stock 
selection  will  be  more  and 
more  important. 


Byron  Wien,  at  Morgan 
Stanley  Dean  Witter,  is 
slightly  mare  optimistic,  pre- 
dicting that  moderate 
growth  will  allow  a 10  per 
cent  return  for  the  year  with 
the  Dow  beating  10.000  by 
the  year-end.  Ralph  Acam- 
pora  at  Prudential  Securi- 
ties. a long-term  “bull"  on 
the  market  during  the  1990s. 
suggests  the  Dow  could  be 
anywhere  in  a broad  range 
from  7,800  to  8.450  on  the 
downside  to  9,600-11.500  on 
the  upside.  He  says  1999  will 
be  the  Year  of  the  Stock- 
picker. 

With  stock  selection 
becoming  more  important, 
one  other  long-term  trend  - 
the  out  performance  of  the 
biggest  blue-chip  companies 
- might  come  to  end.  With 
lower  overall  returns.  Cohen 
points  out  that  investors 
may  be  prepared  to  accept 
higher  risk  in  return  for  pos- 
sible higher  returns. 

Richard  Cripps,  chief 
equity  strategist  at  Legg 
Mason,  in  Baltimore,  points 
out  that  the  market  moves  of 
the  past  few  years  mean  that 
a small  shift  of  funds  out  of 
the  large-caps  could  have  a 
disproportionate  impact  on 
small  companies  - the  entire 
S&P  small-cap  index  is 
equivalent  to  the  market 
capitalisation  of  Microsoft. 
Not  much  money  needs  to 
shift  to  have  a huge  impact 
on  the  beleaguered  small 
companies. 

Dow  Jones  Ind  Average 
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Puzzling  times  for  the  pundits 


Sympathy,  please,  for 
the  soothsayers. 
Have  patience  with 
the  pundits.  Last 
year  turned  out  to  be  horren- 
dously difficult  for  Wnanrial 

forecasters  as  they  tried 
frantically  to  adjust  their 
targets  In  response  to  the 
stock  market’s  gyrations. 

This  year  might  not  be 
any  easier,  with  no  one  quite 
sure  if  the  British  economy 
is  heading  Into  recession  or 
the  more  benign  euphemism 
of  "a  soft  landing”. 

However,  in  order  to  help 
readers  allocate  their  own 
portfolios  for  the  coming 
year,  we  have  once  agatn 
lined  up  a battery  of  strate- 
gists to  make  their  predic- 
tions for  1999. 

The  most  optimistic  fore- 
cast comes  from  Richard 
Batty,  of  HSBC,  who  thinks 
lower  interest  rates  (his  fore- 
cast is  that  the  base,  or  repo, 
rate  will  drop  to  5 per  cent) 
will  be  the  key  driver  for  the 
UK  market. 

Moreover,  relative  to 
long-term  interest  rates. 
Batty  believes  UK  equities 
offer  value  with  an  warnings 
yield /bond  yield  ratio  of 
about  1.  Periods  when  long- 
term rates  are  stable  and 
short  rates  are  falling  are 
normally  very  positive  for 
shares.  So.  although  Batty 
expects  corporate  profits 
growth  of  only  3 per  cent, 
his  year-end  forecast  for  the 
FTSE  100  index  is  6BQ0. 

A surprise  for  some  might 
be  the  appearance  of  Maris 
Brown,  of  ABN  Amro,  close 
to  the  top  of  the  bullish  list. 
Brown  has  been  one  of  the 
more  bearish  strategists  in 
each  of  the  past  two  years. 

But  he  switched  tack  at 
just  the  right  moment  early 
in  October  last  year  and  now 
believes  the  Footsie  will  end 
1999  at  6^00. 

Brown  thinks  lower  inter- 
est rates  and  a positive 
liquidity  background  will  lilt 

FT  All-Share  with  reality  built-in 
[offices  (rebasad,  log  scale) 

2000 


the  market.  But  he  also 
believes  there  will  be  a turn- 
round  in  the  warnings  cycle 
♦hia  year  as  businesses  start 
to  attack  their  costs;  indeed, 
be  feels  non -financial  earn- 
ings could  grow  by  as  much 
as  8 per  cent 

Philip  Isherwood,  of 
Dresdner  Klein  wort  Benson, 
also  plumps  for  a 6.500  fore- 
cast for  the  FTSE  100  index. 

Isherwood  cites  three  foe- 
tors:  interest  rates,  which  he 
expects  to  fall  to  4.75  per 
cent;  valuation  levels,  with 
equities  looking  cheap  rela- 
tive to  bonds;  and  the  high 
level  of  institutional  cash 
piles.  He  favours  telecoms 
and  pharmaceuticals. 

Ian  Scott,  of  Lehman 
Brothers,  the  most  bullish  of 
forecasters  in  1998,  is  once 
again  near  the  top  of  the  tree 
for  1999  with  a target  of  6,400 
for  the  blue-chip  index. 

He  thinks  the  likely  down- 
ward adjustments  to  1999 
earnings  are  already  fac- 
tored into  share  prices.  He 
also  points  out  that  the 
types  of  company  that  make 
up  the  FTSE  100  these  days, 
such  as  utilities  and  pharma- 
ceuticals, are  for  less  cyclical 
than  those  of  15  years  ago. 

Like  other  analysts,  Scott 
sees  support  to  the  market 
coming  from  lower  short- 
term rates  - which  be  pre- 
dicts could  fall  as  for  as  4J> 
per  cent  - and  from  gilt 
yields,  which  he  believes 
could  drop  to  3J5  per  cent 
thanks  to.  the  benign  infla- 
tionary outlook. 

Bob  Semple,  of  BT  Alex 
Brown,  is  looking  for  the 
Footsie  to  end  the  year  at 
6^50  in  spite  of  his  forecast 
that  corporate  earnings  will 
decline.  “Compensation  for 
the  market  will  come  from 
an  expectation  that  the  UK 
will  be  headed  towards  a 
trend  growth  rate  in  2000 
and  from  falling  short- 
term rates,  which  should 
drop  to  5 per  cent  by  the  end 


of  the  year,”  he  says. 

He  adds  that  Investors 
should  continue  to  shun  the 
consumers  and  cyclical 
stocks  and  (git  for  telecoms 
and  pharmaceuticals. 

Richard  Crehan,  of  Mor- 
gan Stanley  Dean  Witter, 
also  has  a 6,250  target  He 
says:  “We  see  a V-shaped 
profile  of  economic  growth 
with  a rebound  in  activity  by 
the  end  of  the  year.” 

According  to  Crehan.  the 
market  will  be  supported  by 
long-term  rates  which  will 


be  held  lower  by  hopes  of 
British  entry  to  European 
monetary  union  and  by  the 
cash  levels  of  institutions. 

So.  even  though  Crehan 
expects  zero  earnings 
growth  next  year,  he  thinks 
equities  should  perform  well 
and  advises  investors  to  con- 
centrate on  growth  stocks. 

Robert  Buckland,  who 
moved  during  1998  from 
HSBC  to  Salomon  Smith 
Barney,  says  the  markets 
have,  been  rallying  since 
October  on  the  back  of  inter- 
est rate  cuts. 

“But  people  need  to 
remember  that  rates  are 
coming  down  because  the 
economic  background  will 
disappoint,"  he  warns. 
“There’s  a pretty  good 
chance  that  companies 
which  report  at  the  moment 
will  disappoint  investors." 

Nevertheless,  he  thinks 
equities  can  beat  cash  in 
1999,  especially  since  the 
cash  return  is  falling  fast 
and  UK  institutions  are  run- 
ning large  cash  positions.  He 
is  going  for  a year-end  Foot- 
sie target  of  6^00. 

On  a sectoral  level,  he 
says  that  the  momentum 
plays,  such  as  telecoms,  will 
continue  to  be  good  bets. 

Ian  Williams,  at  West  LB 
Panmure,  is  opting  for  a 


year-end  forecast  of  5,800. 
“We  think  the  downside  of 
earnings  disappointments 
will  offset  the  benefit  of 
interest  rate  cuts,"  he  says. 

“We  forecast  that  GDP  is 
set  to  foil  by  0.5  per  cent  this 
year  and  I expect  corporate 
profits  to  foil  as  well.  The 
Bank  of  England  might  well 
be  cutting  rates  quickly,  but 
there  is  a lag  between  mone- 
tary policy  changes  and 
their  effect  on  the  economy." 

Nick  Knight,  of  Nomura,  _ 
expects  the  story  of  the  yew  * 
to  be  "earnings  und^t 
extreme  pressure,  with  Ie*  ( 
room  to  expand  the  multiple 
Price-earnings  ratios  are' 
driven  by  long,  not  short, 
interest  rates;  and  if  long 
gilt  yields  go  lower,  it  will  be 
for  reasons  the  equity  mar- 
ket won’t  like”. 

Least  optimistic  Is  Richard 
Jeffrey,  of  Charterhouse.  He 
says;  “The  outlook  for  1999 
and  2000  is  probably  the 
most  uncertain  I can  think 
of.  We  enter  1999  with  the 
word  recession  on  our  lips, 
but  I am  not  convinced  that 
the  conditions  are  in  place  - 
personal  income  growth  is 
strong,  credit  growth  is 
strong.  We  could  see  a sharp 
rebound  In  consumer  spend- 
ing." 

ph  Hip.  coggaruqFT.com 
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Barry  Riley 

Balloon  in  the  jetstream 

Americans  - the  world’s  consumers  of  last  resort 


It  is  easy  to  be  very  bearish 
about  the  prospects  for 
western  stock  markets  in 
1999  - especially  for  Wall 
Street  which  enters  the  new  year 
so  highly  rated  by  historical 
standards,  on  a trailing 
price-earnings  ratio  of  some  35. 

The  story  remains  much  as  It 
did  a year  ago,  except  with  a 
bigger  downside.  Briefly,  there  is 
an  ocean  of  money  with  nowhere 
very  much  to  go.  Premium 
assets  like  US  multinational 
equities  and  GlQ  government 
bonds  are  in  niggardly  or  even 
negative  supply  (though  you  can 
have  all  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment bonds  you  want,  if  you  are 
unwise  enough).  Elsewhere,  in 
secondary  equities  or  corporate 
bonds,  let  alone  in  emerging 
market  bonds,  a bear  market  has 
already  been  In  progress  for 
some  time. 

I will  focus  on  Wall  Street 
because  it  dominates  the  global 
securities  markets  more  than 
ever,  and  is  now  pivotal  for  the 
global  economy.  It  works  like 
this.  Americans  are  now  the 
world's  consumers  of  last  resort. 
The  US  economy  has  become 
seriously  unbalanced,  with 
household  saving  turning  nega- 
tive. consumer  credit  booming 
and  the  trade  gap  widening  fast, 
in  spite  of  a bonus  from  the 
cheapness  of  oil.  Robust  US 
demand  is  keeping  tbe  global 
economy  above  water,  although 
even  so  the  global  growth  rate  is 
slowing  to  under  2 per  cent:  and 
the  Wall  Street  bubble  is  helping 
to  sustain  US  demand  through 
an  extraordinary  wealth  effect 
We  may  reason  that  it  cannot 
continue.  But  if  we  are  success- 


fully to  predict  the  bull  market's 
end.  perhaps  we  ought  to  under- 
stand better  how  it  happened  In 
the  first  place. 

A year  ago  I suggested  Wall 
Street  had  already  topped  out 
because  earnings  expectations 
bad  become  unrealistic.  Indeed, 
stockbrokers'  analysts  have  been 
made  to  look  foolish  as  they 
have  sought  to  justify  today’s 
high  share  prices  on  fundamen- 
tals. Even  now,  in  the  UK.  ana- 
lysts are  forecasting  an  average 
rise  of  11  per  cent  in  earnings 
per  share  in  1999,  but  according 
to  the  latest  Merrill  Lynch  fond 
manager  survey  that  is  quite 
irrelevant  because  the  profes- 
sional investors  who  actually 
buy  and  sell  the  stocks  are  only 
expecting  1 per  cant. 

On  Wall  Street  the  expecta- 
tions gap  is  even  wider,  with  the 
analysts  targeting  a truly  fantas- 
tic 20  per  cent  average  growth 
compared  with  3 per  cent  expec- 
ted by  the  investors.  My  own 
guess  is  that  earnings  will  foil  in 
both  countries  this  year.  In 
itself,  such  a decline  would 
scarcely  matter  so  long  as  inves- 
tors were  convinced  a recovery 
was  just  around  the  corner.  The 
new  year  challenge  is  to  decide 
whether  1999  will  just  represent 
a down  year  in  a typical  short- 
term cycle,  or  whether  we  are 
entering  an  altogether  bigger 
economic  event. 

The  classic  cycle,  remember, 
ends  in  overheating  and  high 
interest  rates.  Excessive  demand 
has  to  be  curbed  by  high  interest 
rates  in  order  to  match  inade- 
quate supply.  Then  recovery  can 
proceed  soon.  The  present  global 
predicament  is  very  different 


Excessive  supply,  mainly  from 
Japan  and  elsewhere  In  Asia, 
has  undermined  company  profit- 
ability and  hence  the  creditwor- 
thiness of  banking  systems  in 
several  emerging  economies 
(and,  of  course.  Japan  itself)  and 
has  generated  deflation.  Supply 
has  had  to  be  curbed  to  match 
inadequate  demand. 

Recovery  from  this  position  is 
unlikely  to  be  quick.  Certainly  it 
has  not  been  in  Japan.  Such  a 
pickup  as  there  has  been  else- 
where in  Asia  has  been  very 
dependent  on  the  growth  of  the 
US  trade  gap.  In  some  commodi- 
ties, especially  oil,  though  not 
agricultural  products,  there  is 
likely  to  be  a swift  supply  cut- 
back and  prices  will  rally.  In 
manufacturing  and  services, 
however,  excessive  capacity  will 
persist  for  longer. 

A crisis  could  break  in  several 
ways,  depending  on  where  the 
butterflies  flap  their  wings. 
Japan  may  finally  implode  finan- 
cially, leading  to  distress  selling 
of  dollar  bonds.  Rather  more 
likely  is  severe  dollar  weakness 
because  the  trade  gap  can  no 
longer  be  easily  financed,  forcing 
a response  by  the  Fed  whatever 
the  consequences  for  Wall 
Street 

The  bulls  have  enjoyed  an 
excellent  final  quarter,  however, 
and  have  not  lost  heart  Their 
case  Is  that  big  companies  will 
weather  a temporary  slowdown, 
aided  by  cost-cutting  mergers, 
even  if  smaller  companies  find 
the  going  tough.  Low  interest 
rates  will  support  equity  valua- 
tions, with  central  banks  desper- 
ately pumping  out  liquidity,  and 
the  global  economy  will  begin  to 


revive  in  the  second  half  of  tbe 
year.  The  crucial  assumption 
here  is  that  Investors  will  be 
able  to  look  through  the  valley 
to  the  sunlit  uplands  beyond. 

My  view  is  that,  whatever  hap- 
pens. stock  market  volatility  will 
be  high  in  1999  as  prospects  are 
nervously  reassessed  from  time 
to  time.  A serious  collapse  wlli 
not  happen,  however,  unless  the 
quick  recovery  scenario  has  to 
be  abandoned.  Then  western 
investors  would  have  to  reject 
the  idea  that  very  low  interest 
rates  could  somehow  be  good  fafci 
equities,  which  they  certain'#*, 
have  not  been  in  Japan. 

Elsewhere,  UK  and  continental 
markets  could  not  ignore  a Wall 
Street  setback,  although  they 
are  less  extravagantly  priced 
and  so  less  vulnerable.  The  best 
value  at  present  is  to  be  found  in 
Asia  and  in  smaller  capitalisa- 
tion stocks  in  western  markets. 
However,  value  investing  has 
not  paid  off  in  the  past  few  years 
and  1 cannot  promise  that  1999 
will  be  different 

Outside  equities,  savers  are 
likely  to  be  frustrated  by  tbe 
lowest  interest  rates  in  four 
decades.  In  the  UK  I expect 
short-term  rates  to  fall  below  5 
per  cent  though  headline  infla- 
tion will  tumble  well  below  2 per 
cent  and  will  cushion  tbe  blow 
in  real  terms.  Don't  think  nomi- 
nal. think  real. 

Meanwhile,  at  these  extrei-V. 

heights,  the  air  is  thin  but  ttii 
wind  is  strong.  Although  Walt" 
Street  Is  heading  for  a big  foil  at 
some  stage,  there  is  still  scope 
for  the  timing  to  tantalise  us.  It 
Just  might  not  happen  in  19®- 
But  be  ready. 


For  an  interactive  guide  to  personal  finance,  visit  http://www.FTQuicken.co.uk 
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The  euro 
in  your 
pocket 

The  European  single  currency  is  up  and  running. 
Britain  has  not  joined  but  Jean  Eaglesham 
believes  the  effects  will  be  profound 
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It  might  seem  tempting 
simply  to  ignore  the 
new  European  era  that 
dawned  yesterday 
with  the  birth  of  the 
*}’  single  currency.  Given  the 
UK's  decision  to  stay  out  of 
the  first  wave  of  economic 
and  monetary  union,  many 
Britons  may  take  an  ostrich 
approach  to  Emu  and  pre- 
tend it  simply  doesn’t  exist. 

“By  and  large,  I think  it 
will  pass  them  by,”  says 
Michael  Wrobel,  at  fond 
manager  Gartmore.  But  this 
.could  be  a mistake. 

The  single  currency  will 
have  a profound,  if  not  nec- 
essarily immediate,  impact 
.on  many  aspects  of  UK  life. 
'“People  will  be  thinking 
■ Europe  in  investment  terms 
in  a very  short  space  of 
time,”  says  Bilan  Tora,  at 
-Stockbroker  Greig  Middle- 
Jkon.  “There  is  every  reason 
>jfto  believe  these  changes  will 
.-{be  upon  us  Caster  than  we 
/ can  imagine.” 

' ; Indeed,  even  the  most 
parochial  Britons  may  find 
the  changes  impossible  to 
Ignore.  “Investors  will  have 
' ‘ consider  the  impact  of 
on  their  UK  [and 
“°™^nropean]  invest- 

says  Jer- 
four  peopK  at  NatWest 
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Senate  backs  CfintEurope 
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Minimal  grow ffi  this  euro- 
Britain  wtU  gAe  UK,  where 
growth  ove'new  care  can 
but  is  li|f*>  per  cent  more 
this  vc?<&itinental  Europe, 
bvvere  are  some  doubts  as 
whether  this  theoretical 
increase  in  competition  will 
translate  into  lower  prices  in 
shop  windows. 


According  to  Valerie 
Thompson  at  Bureau  Enro- 
p&en  des  Unions  de  Consom- 
mateurs,  a European  con* 
sumers'  group:  “If 
consumers  do  not  have  the 
confidence  to  buy  abroad 
because,  for  example,  they 
will  lose  their  statutory 
rights,  then  there  will 
be  no  competitive  pres- 
sures." 

■ Do  I have  to  feiiti*  euros 
when  I travel  to  other  Euro- 
pean countries? 

You  do  not  have  to  jettison 
your  French  francs  or  pese- 
tas just  yet  While  the  euro- 
zone currencies  are  all  irre- 
vocably fixed  in  relation  to 
the  euro,  they  will  not  be 
withdrawn  unto  July  1 2002. 
Euro  notes  and  coins  will 
not  be  introduced  until  2002. 
During  this  change-over 
period,  euros  can  be  used  for 
non-cash  transactions,  such 
as  paying  with  a plastic  card 
or  cheque. 

The  extent  to  which  you 
will  see  goods  and  services 
priced  in  euros,  as  well  as 
the  local  currencies,  will 
vary  a lot,  though.  Mike 
Thompson,  at  Barclays 
Bank,  says:  “In  some  coun- 
tries, such  as  France,  you 
can  see  euros  all  over  the 
place  already.  But  in  Spain, 
for  example,  there's  not 
much  evidence  of  them.” 

■ Is  it  worth  getting  a euro 
card,  current  account  or 
travellers  cheques? 

For  most  people,  the 
answer  is  no  - at  least,  not 
yet  If  you  go  to  Europe  just 
once  or  twice  a year,  the 
easiest  option  is  simply  to 
continue  using  the  old  cur- 
rencies. If,  for  some 
reason,  you  want  to  pay  for 
something  in  enros,  you  can 
use  your  normal  credit  or 
debit  card  and  the  amount 
will  be  converted  into  star- 
ling in  the  same  way  as  a 
payment  in  any  other  cur- 
rency. 

If,  however,  you  travel  a 
lot  between  countries  in  the 
euro-zone,  a euro  account 
could  reduce  the  bother  - 
and  fairly  hefty  cost  - of  jug- 
gling between  lots  of  differ- 
ent currencies. 

There  are  not  that  many 
euro-products  to  choose  from 
in  the  UK  Only  a few  banks, 
including  Barclays,  Cater 
Allen  and  Citibank,  have 
ventured  into  this  market. 
The  options  include  euro- 
denominated  travellers 
cheques,  current  accounts 
and  payment  cards  linked  to 
those  accounts.  But  there 
are  no  euro-credit  cards  as 
yet 

"The  euro  is  just  another 


foreign  currency  so  far  as 
UK  card  issuers  are  con- 
cerned," says  Richard  lyson- 
Davies.  at  the  Association  of 
Payment  and  Clearing  Ser- 
vices. 

■ What  about  saving  in 
enros? 

Interest  rates  in  the  euro- 
zone are  less  than  half  those 
in  the  UK.  amd  the  rates  paid 
on  the  few  euro  accounts 
being  offered  reflect  this. 
Cater  Allen  is  paying  just  2 
per  cent  before  tax  on 
savings  of  up  to  €10,000 
(£7,000),  compared  with  a 
market-leading  rate  of  7.25 
per  cent  on  UK  sterling 
savings  accounts. 

"The  rates  are  signifi- 
cantly less  than  sterling," 
concedes  Amanda  Iremon- 
ger,  at  Citibank.  “But  if  you 
behave  the  forecast  by  [bro- 
ker] Salomon  Smith  Barney 
that  the  euro  will  be  the 
strongest  currency  next 
year,  you  will  get  capital 
appreciation.”  Few  small 
savers  will  want  to  speculate 
with  their  cash  in  this  way, 
though. 

■ Is  it  worth  getting  a 
cheap  euro  mortgage? 

Beware.  In  spite  of  the 
attractions  of  lower  rates, 
you  could  easily  find  that 
the  sterling  equivalent  of 
your  repayments,  and  the 
debt  itself,  jump  purely 
because  of  exchange  rate 
movements.  That  is  why 
lenders  offering  euro-mort- 
gages in  the  UK  are  aiming 
people  paid  in  euros,  such  as 
some  employees  of  multina- 
tionals. 

“Our  euro-mortgage  is  not 
an  arbitrage  vehicle,”  says 
Margaret  Schwartz,  at  Abbey 
National.  "The  difference  of 
1 or  2 per  cent  [In  the  rates] 
could  so  easily  be  wiped  out 
by  exchange  rate  move- 
ments.’’ 

Mortgage  brokers  also 
note  that  the  UK  home  loans 
market  is  much  more  com- 
petitive than  most  euro-zone 
countries.  “The  long-term 
fixed  rates  in  France  and 
Germany  are  no  cheaper 
than  the  [best]  UK  rates." 
says  Ian  Darby,  at  John 
CharcoL 

■ Bow  will  shares,  unit  and 
investment  trusts  be 
affected? 

Investors  should  be  able 
soon  to  buy  and  sell  shares 
in  big  European  companies 
as  easily  and  cheaply  as  they 
can  deal  in  UK  stocks.  And 
there  is  expected  to  be  a big 
impact  on  unit  and  Invest 
ment  trusts,  changing  the 
way  fund  managers  struc- 
ture and  run  their  port- 
folios. 
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Diary  of  a Private  Investor 


More  in  hope  than  reality 
on  the  road  to  success 


JEREMY  TIGUE,  For- 
eign & Colonial.  This 
time  last  year,  every- 
one was  concerned  that 
the  Affiftn  financial  cri- 
sis would  cause  an  economic 
slowdown  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  lead  to  sharp  fells 
in  equity  markets. 

However,  western  markets 
shot  up  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year  as  ft  was  believed 
that  the  main  effect  of  the 
Aslan  crisis  was  to  reduce 
inflationary  pressures  and 
prolong  the  Goldilocks  eco- 
nomic expansion  where  the 

economy  is  not  too  hot,  not 
too  cold,  but  just  right. 

The  Russian  devaluation 
and  debt  defenlt  in  August 
punctured  this  optimism, 
but  markets  soon  regained 
their  poise  uiankc  to  inter- 
est rate  cuts  around  the 
world. 

The  most  important  lesson 
from  1998  is  the  power  of 
lower  interest  rates  to  pro- 
pel equity  markets  upwards. 
Interest  rates  will  need  to 
fall  further  to  keep  this 
progress  in  1999. 

Japan  remains  difficult  to 
access.  Most  of  the  news  in 
1998  has  been  awful,  but  the 
stock  market  has  proved 
fetriy  resilient  and  the  same 
might  happen  in  1999. 

However,  the  greatest 
uncertainty  is  in  the  US. 
Leading  stocks  have  done 
exceptionally  well  but  the 
share  prices  of  many  small 
and  medium-sized  compa- 
nies have  fallen.  Strong 
liquidity  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  sustain  the  US,  but 
the  risks  rise  every  year. 

■ PETER  KNAPTON.  Legal 
& General  Investment  Man- 
agement In  1999,  we  expect 
world  stock  markets  to 
remain  dominated  by  inter- 
national issues.  The  princi- 
pal driver  Tar  equities  will 
he  the  substantial  liquidity 
flowing  from  institutional 
investors  rather  than  corpo- 
rate earnings  growth. 
Indeed,  we  expect  slower 
world  economic  growth  in 
1999  will  have  a negative 
impact  on  the  growth  of  cor- 
porate earnings. 

Commodity  prices  may 
recover  bnt  Inflation  will 
remain  low  because  of  cor- 
porate restructuring,  sur- 
plus capacity,  and  lower 
exchange  rates  in  emerging 
economies.  A significant 
risk  Is  that  some  economies 
will  slip  into  deflation. 

World  equity  market  valu- 
ations are  Ugh  and  corpo- 
rate earnings  will  grow 
slowly,  if  at  all,  in  1999. 
However,  we  expect  equity 
markets  to  make  progress  as 
interest  rates  fail  rapidly 
and  bond  yields  remain  sup- 
portive. 

The  Japanese  stock  mar- 
ket has  the  greatest  poten- 
tial bnt  also  the  highest 
risk.  It  might  well  be  that 
the  market  needs  to  hit  new 
lows  before  the  government 
is  forced  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary stimulus. 


Kevin  Goldstein- J ackson  has  some  tips  for  business  tyros 
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When  the  Queen 
opened  the 
new  session  of 
parliament  in 
the  UK  in  November,  and 
outlined  the  government's 
proposed  legislative  pro- 
gramme. she  told  the  assem- 
bled peers  and  MPk  “Pro- 
ductivity will  be  Improved 
by  measures  addressing 
competition,  investment, 
entrepreneurship,  and 
improving  the  skins  of  the 
British  people.” 

1 am  delighted  the  Labour 
government  is  to  encourage 
entrepreneurship.  Having 
founded  several  successful 
companies,  one  of  which  I 
steered  to  a stock  market 
quotation.  I know  what  It 
feels  like  to  start  a business 
from  nothing,  attract 
finance,  and  build  it  into 
something  worthwhile.  I 
have  also  been  an  active 
investor  in  a variety  of 
start-up  and  growing  busi- 
nesses. 

But  what  some  would-be 
entrepreneurs  claim  they 
want  is  not  necessarily 
what  they  need. 

Over  the  years,  1 have 
waded  through  hundreds  of 
business  proposals.  What  I 
have  read  has  often  been 
chocking-  Many  people  have 
no  idea  how  to  write  a busi- 
ness plan,  yet  they  have 
taken  advertisements  in 
newspapers  and  magazines 
to  appeal  for  funds,  and 
then  sent  inquirers  expen- 
sively printed  brochures 
that  were  badly  written 
(sometimes  with  spelling 
errors)  and  containing  fig- 
ures that  did  not  add  up. 

Most  British  high  street 
banks  offer  free  “business 
start-up  guides",  even  to 
non-customers.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  excuse  for  not 
getting  such  a guide,  many 
of  which  include  a form 
that,  when  completed,  pro- 
vides an  outline  business 
plan.  But  I have  seen  com- 
pleted forms  that  reveal  the 
naivety  of  the  would-be 


entrepreneur.  For  example, 
under  “major  competitors" 
they  will  write  "none”,  and 
claim  their  proposed  prod- 
uct or  services  to  be  unique. 
Yet  a casual  glance  at  the 
Yellow  Pages  will  reveal  a 
number  of  other  firms  offer- 
ing the  same  products  and 
services.  A quick  search  on 
the  internet  will  reveal 
many  more. 

The  would-be  entrepre- 
neur has  either  spent  years 
“inventing”  something  that 
already  exists,  or  knows 
there  are  competitors  for  his 
products  and  services  but 
fears  that  venture  capital- 
ists will  reject  him  if  he 
admits  to  it.  What  he  should 


expect  to  run  engineering 
equipment  at  such  low  cost? 

It  transpired  that  the 
applicant  had  read  some- 
where that  a particular  ven- 
ture capital  firm  looked  for 
a return  of  20  per  cent  a 
year.  He  assumed  that  all 
Investors  wanted  that 
return.  But  when  his  origi- 
nal costings  produced  much 
lower  profits,  he  cut  many 
of  them  arbitrarily  in  coder 
to  boast  a "bottom  line  20 
per  cent  profit". 

Sometimes,  when  Z have 
queried  outline  proposals 
for  especially  heavy  start-up 
costs,  it  is  revealed  the 
applicant  feels  be  must 
have  a top-range  Mercedes 


What  many  of  them  need  are 
lessons  in  reality,  and  mentors. 
A number  of  people  with 
excellent  ideas  are  either  not 
very  good  at  form-filling  or  are 
not  adept  at  promoting  ideas 


be  doing  is  monitoring  pos- 
sible competitors  and 
explaining  bow  his  product 
can  beat  the  competition  - 
perhaps  because  it  is 
cheaper,  or  does  the  task 
better,  or  is  attractively 
designed. 

Would-be  entrepreneurs 
often  have  unrealistic  views 
as  to  what  potential  inves- 
tors expect  I once  received 
an  outline  proposal  from  a 
start-up  engineering  com- 
pany. It  planned  to  operate 
In  what  it  Claimed  to  he  a 
profitable  niche  area,  and 
claimed  it  would  return  20 
per  cent  a year  on  my 
investment 

I was  suspicious  and 
asked  for  more  detailed  fig- 
ures. When  these  arrived,  I 
was  surprised  by  a number 
of  estimated  costs  that 
included,  incredibly,  utility 
bills  less  than  I pay  for  my 
home.  Bow  did  the  company 


and  expensive  office  accom- 
modation in  order  to  “create 
a good  impression  and 
attract  business”.  When  I 
point  out  that  1 once  started 
and  ran  a successful  busi- 
ness while  being  driven 
around  by  my  wife  in  a 
Citroen  2CV.  he  remains 
unabashed. 

While  inventors  and 
entrepreneurs  are  right  to 
fear  being  exploited  by  their 
backers,  some  are  reluctant 
to  give  an  investor  even  5 
per  cent  of  the  company  in 
return  for  providing  much 
of  the  start-up  capital. 

What  many  of  them  need 
are  lessons  in  reality,  and 
mentors  to  assist  them  in 
building  their  business.  A 
number  of  people  with 
excellent  ideas  are  either 
not  very  good  at  form* 
filling  or  are  not  particu- 
larly adept  at  promoting 
their  ideas  and  really  need  a 


front  man  to  assist  them. 

The  Prince’s  Youth  Busi- 
ness Trust  sets  a good 
example  of  practical  and 
financial  help  to  entrepre- 
neurs. Since  its  foundation 
by  Prince  Charles  in  1986,  it 
has  helped  mare  than  40,000 
young  people  to  start  small 
businesses,  some  of  which 

have  grown  to  sizeable 
firms. 

Tho  trust’s  average  low- 
cost  loan  is  between  £UN0  j 
and  £2300.  But  it  also  pro-  j 
vides  a volunteer  business ; 
adviser /men tor  to  assist 
each  business.  This  is  cru- 
cial to  its  success.  And.  with 
greater  funding  and  sup- ; 
port,  it  could  do  far  more.  { 

Although  the  guvern- 1 
ment's  recent  white  paper 
on  competitiveness  reveals 
plans  for  extra  support  far 
the  Business  Link  Network, 
much  more  should  be  done 
to  publicise  the  Link's  “spe- 
cialist help”  services  for 
start-up  operations.  (The 
Unk  bos  about  VMO  advice 
centres.) 

Perhaps  universities  and 
colleges  could  provide  a 
“practical  entrepreneur- 
ship”  qualification  where 
each  student  spends  most  of 
their  time  running  their 
own  real  business  but  has 
the  benefit  of  tuition  from 
experienced  business  folk. 

At  tbe  British  Venture 
Capital  Association  annual 
dinner  on  November  26, 
Peter  Mandelson,  the  then 
trade  and  Industry  secre- 
tary, said  he  was  “particu- 
larly concerned  that  pen- 
sion funds  and  others  may 
be  overly  cautious”  at 
investing  in  “innovative, 
early-stage  companies”. 

I would  love  to  invest 
some  of  my  pension  fund  in 
start-up,  unquoted  busi- 
nesses. Sadly,  I cannot  - 
because  Inland  Revenue 
rules  prevent  such  invest- 
ment by  self-invested  per- 
sonal pension  schemes 
(SIPPs).  The  government 
should  change  the  rules. 


Mid-Cap  Europe  marches  to 
the  beat  of  a different  drum 


A new  addition  to  a flexible 
range  of  European  indices 

FTSE  EurciVrc  .s  a unique  new  tcc1  that 
Tacks  ELfooean  Me  Cap  pelormance 
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The  fatal  attraction  of  a healthy  lifestyle 

Quitting  smoking  and  joining  a gym  have  toned  his  muscles,  but  Michael  Thompson-Noel  finds  the  process  has  also  terrified  his  mind 
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I am  53  years  of  age,  which 
surprises  many  people.  Most 
imagine  I am  10  or  even  15  years 
younger  than  I am. 

Tt  is  not  that  I am  youthful- 
looking.  1 have  one  of  those  squeezed, 
reddish-chalky,  slept-around  faces  that 
journalists  who  peaked  tn  1975  often 
have. 

And  I am  - or  was  - running  to  Cat. 
so  that  my  body,  which  for  more  than 
30  years  resembled  the  statue  from 
antiquity  known  as  the  Getty  bronze, 
was  slumping  and  crumpling. 

The  only  reason  most  people  imagine 
I am  10  to  15  years  younger  than  I am 
is  my  insouciance  and  irony,  my  air  of 
fun  and  games.  Most  people,  when  they 
see  me,  start  to  laugh  out  loud.  This 
makes  them  feel  good,  and  works  to  my 
advantage. 

Recently,  however.  1 have  embarked 
on  a series  of  lifestyle  changes  which 
are  remoulding  my  personality'-  My 
insouciance  is  evaporating.  All  of  a 
sudden,  I am  becoming  healthier  and 
more  sensible,  even  more  intelligent, 
given  that  more  oxygen  is  reaching  my 
brain,  which  seems  to  be  regenerating. 
Parts  of  my  brain  which  have  neither 
received  nor  transmitted  anything 
since  I was  16  are  coming  online  again 
- and  boy.  are  they  cross. 

As  a result  of  my  brain’s  reoxygena- 
tion. my  perspectives  are  changing.  I 
am  starting  to  view  the  short-term 
future  - the  next  10  to  20  years  - with 
extraordinary  clarity.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I am  starting  to  feel  afraid. 

Let  me  explain.  Some  months  ago, 
playing  tennis  at  a London  club 
against  an  urbane,  super-fit,  24-year-old 
gigolo-type  with  venomously  tutored 
strokes,  I pulled  a calf  muscle.  Pulled 
calf  muscles  sound  comical,  if  less 
hilarious  than  a pulled  groin.  But  they 
can  be  extremely  painful,  and  may  take 
weeks  to  heal.  They  are  anything  but 
comical. 

Yet  I like  tennis.  X hope  to  continue 
playing  it  for  at  least  another  decade. 
So,  in  a bid  to  get  fit  and  avoid  injuries, 
I quit  smoking  and  joined  a gym. 

Surprisingly,  quitting  smoking  was 
not  that  hard,  even  though  I am  a 
moral  Invertebrate.  Far  35  years  I had 
smoked  heavily.  More  than  likely,  I 
will  die  of  a smoking-related  disease, 
perhaps  one  of  the  really  bad  ones.  But 
at  least  I am  no  longer  smoking. 

Three  things  helped  me  relinquish 
the  killer  weed,  the  first  being  the  high 
cost  of  smoking  in  Britain  which,  com- 
mendably.  taxes  cigarettes  heavily.  By 
the  time  I decided  to  quit,  my  40ciga- 
rettes-a-day  habit  was  costing  almost 
£50  a week  - £2.600  a year. 

Second.  I happened  to  read  a book  by 
a posse  of  writers  at  Bloomberg  News, 
The  People  vs  Big  Tobacco . which  lays 
bare  the  activities  over  many  years  of 
the  barons  who  ran  the  US  tobacco 
industry:  men  who  spent  their  careers 
spitting  in  the  face  of  public  opinion, 
hadmouthing  medical  evidence,  and 
lying  or  dissembling  when  questioned 
about  tobacco  and  nicotine  addiction. 

Third,  even  seriously  addicted  smok- 
ers can  find  it  easy  to  quit  nowadays, 
thanks  to  nicotine  patches,  which  at 
last  are  undoing  a little  of  the  havoc 
wreaked  by  Jean  Nicot,  French  ambas- 
sador to  Portugal,  who  was  told,  in 
1660,  that  court  officials  In  Lisbon 
prized  tobacco  for  its  curative  powers, 
and  wrote  to  Paris  rhapsodising  about 
the  killer  leaf.  Within  40  years,  tobacco 
was  widely  accepted  as  an  antitoxin 
and  disinfectant.  Later  still,  Nicot’s 
name  helped  provide  the  word  nicotine 
- the  addictive  element  in  tobacco. 

Fortunately,  nicotine  patches  really 
work.  They  come  in  three  sizes,  large, 
medium,  small,  and  cost  E15-E16  for  a 
week’s  supply  of  seven.  You  stick  a 
patch  some  where  on  your  body  - a flat 
part  is  best  - and  decreasing  amounts 
or  nicotine  are  leached  through  your 
skin. 

The  maker  says  you  should  use  the 
patches  for  nine  to  12  weeks  to  wean 


Showing  top  form:  'My  aar&er  shape  and  structure  are  coming  to  Ight  once  more  - Just  as  the  Getty  bronze  did  whan  restorers  stripped  away  the  encrustations’ 


j.  Paul  Owy  Mumm 


you  off  nicotine.  1 used  them  for  seven 
weeks  and  now  consider  myself  free  of 
addiction.  A record  company  exec  at 
the  tennis  club  said  he  had  used  the 
patches  for  only  one  week,  and  was 
now  an  ex-smoker. 

Shortly  after  sticking  on  the  first  of 
my  patches,  1 joined  a gym.  the  Esporta 
Health  & Fitness  Club  in  Queensway, 


Alexander  the  Great,  tn  the  act  of 
crowning  himself  with  an  olive  wreath 
following  a victory  at  the  Olympic 
games. 

Until  I was  48  or  so,  people  often 
remarked  on  the  uncanny  similarity 
between  my  form  and  that  of  the  Getty 
bronze,  and  now.  excitingly,  my  earlier 
shape  and  structure  are  coming  to  light 


London.  1 used  to  hang  around  boxing  once  more  - just  as  the  Getty  bronze 


gyms,  when  I wrote  about  boxing,  but 
the  Esporta  club  Is  almost  the  first 
commercial  fitness  club  1 have  been 
inside. 

Things  are  going  well.  The  trainer  to 
whom  I was  assigned  is  an  affable  New 
Zealand  beef  mountain  named  Grant 
who  was  shocked  at  how  heavy  (15 
stone/210lb)  and  stiff  I was  (I  got  stuck 
in  the  leg-press  machine).  He  compiled 
an  hour-long  programme  of  exercises 
for  me,  including  use  of  rowing,  cycling 
and  running  machines,  which  I work 
my  way  through  at  least  three  times  a 
week. 

Already,  the  results  are  impressive, 
for  joining  a gym  has  also  encouraged 
me  to  clean  up  my  diet  My  stomach  is 
receding,  and  my  muscles  are  expand- 
ing. In  short,  I am  once  more  coming  to 
resemble  the  ancient  Greek  statue 
known  as  the  Getty  bronze,  which  is 
thought  Lo  have  been  made  by  Lysip- 
pus. the  great  fourth  century  BC  sculp- 
tor. The  bronze  was  purchased  by  the 
Getty  museum  in  California  in  1977, 
having  come  on  to  the  market  five 
years  earlier. 

The  statue,  which  is  beautiful,  shows 
an  athletic,  nude,  life-size  youth,  proba- 
bly a young  prince  of  one  of  the  royal 
houses  that  immediately  succeeded 


did  when  restorers  stripped  away  the 
encrustations,  including  shells  of  sea 
creatures,  that  had  attached  them- 
selves to  it  daring  the  many  centuries 
it  spent  beneath  the  sea,  after  being 
shipwrecked  in  the  first  century  BC  or 
AO,  the  golden  age  of  Roman  art  col- 
lecting. 

By  quitting  smoking  and  joining  a 
gym,  f may  have  extended  my  life 
expectancy  a bit,  but  was  it  worth  it?  I 
am  starting  to  have  doubts. 

Until  1 stopped  smoking,  I hadn't 
realised  how  many  contemplative  10-  or 
15-minute  interludes  - Australians  call 
them  ‘‘smokos”  - are  required  if  you 
are  consuming  40  king-size  cigarettes  a 
day,  especially  if  you  are  at  work.  Smo- 
kos are  wonderful  You  just  sit  there 
and  smoke,  feeding  your  addiction, 
slipping  in  and  out  of  a dream  world. 


Towards  the  end  of  Imagined  Worlds, 
Dyson  states  that  the  great  task  for 
technology- in  the  coming  century  will 
be  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  millions 
of  people  in  modern  societies  who  have 
been  abandoned  to  unemployment  and 
destitution. 

The  free  market  will  not  by  itself 
produce  technology  friendly  to  the 
poor,”  wrote  Dyson.  "Only  a technol- 
ogy positively  guided  by  ethics  can  do 
it." 

He  also  wrote  that  the  “artificial 
improvement”  of  human  beings  via  the 


I may  have 
extended 
my  life 
expectancy  a 
bit,  but  was 
it  worth  it? 


agency  of  biotechnology,  driven  by 
DNA  sequencing  and  genetic  engineer- 
ing, will  come,  one  way  or  another, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  as  soon  as 


Until  I quit  smoking,  I read  a lot  of  the  progress  of  biological  understand- 
science  books,  especially  ones  that  ing  makes  it  possible. 


dealt  with  mankind’s  future.  One  of  the 
books  I enjoyed  most  last  year,  for 
example,  was  Freeman  Dyson’s  Imag- 
ined Worlds,  in  which  the  famed 
Princeton  scientist  speculated  on  the 
likely  evolution  of  humanity  over  the 
next  10.  100,  1.000,  10.000,  100,000  and 
lm  years.  (Beyond  lm  years,  he 
says,  we  won’t  be  human  any  more.) 


“When  people  are  offered  technical 
means  to  improve  themselves  and  their 
children ...  the  offer  yrilL  he  accepted,” 
wrote  Dyson,  for  “human  improve- 
ment" - better  health,  longer  life,  a 
more  cheerful  disposition,  a stronger 
heart,  smarter  brain,  the  ability  to  earn 
more  money  as  a rock  star,  baseball 
player,  whatever  - “will  be  seen  by 


mfflinng  of  dtizens  as  a liberation  from 
past  constraints  and  Injustices.  Their 
freedom  to  choose  cannot  be  perma- 
nently denied". 

1 used  to  love  that  sort  of  thing. 
When  I was  a smoker,  1 spent  hours 
each  day  in  a fog  of  heme-idle  specula- 
tion. speeding  to  the  edge  of  the  uni- 
verse (if  it  has  an  edge)  between  one 
lethal  puff  of  a full-tar  ciggy  and  the 
next  No  wonder  I looked  addled. 

But  you  cannot  go  on  like  that. 
Either  you  die  of  tobacco,  or  you  stop 
smoking.  Having  quit,  however,  I find 
that  my  reactivated  brain  parts,  far 
from  being  interested  in  lm-year  time- 
frames,  are  obsessed  only  with  the  next 
two  decades,  and  with  ageing  and 
death.  My  ageing  and  death.  Their  age- 
ing and  death. 

Until  I quit  smoking  and  joined  a 
gym,  1 never  thought  about  ageing. 
Now  I think  of  little  else.  I have 
become  acutely  sensitive  to  the  many 
changes,  physical  or  otherwise,  that 
ageing  entails.  As  my  brain  cells  con- 
stantly remind  me,  quoting  Plato:  “Old 
age  does  not  come  alone." 

When  we  age,  our  height  shrinks, 
hair  thins,  skin  wrinkles,  jftnhs  shake 
and  extremities  grow  cold,  as  does  the 
body  as  a whole.  Our  brains  become 
lighter  and  our  senses  deteriorate. 
Lungs  and  liver  grow  smaller,  females 
have  the  menopause  and  males  face 
prostate  gland  troubles.  Cramp 
becomes  commoner,  the  pulse  rate  less- 
ens, hearts  shrink  or  enlarge,  blood 
pressure  rises,  reaction  times  slow  and 
speech  alters,  becoming,  in  some,  little 
more  than  a tinny  tremble.  The  body's 
water  content  itiTninichPit  as  do  cell 


solids  and  hone  mineral,  true  tat  goes 
up.  Teeth  are  lost.  Joints  stiffen,  both 
jaws  shrink  and  the  chin  may  jut. 

Those  are  only  a few  of  the  changes 
listed  by  Anthony  Smith  in  Sex,  Gents 
and  AB  That ; The  New  Facts  qf  Life, 
which  surveys  the  feat-changing  story 
of  human  reproduction,  from  birth  to 
death,  fn  my  altered  condition,  I Sod 
Smith’s  book  grimly  fascinating. 

As  he  says,  longer  life  expectancy 
has  not  altered  one  ftmdamental  tact  - 
after  the  age  of  30,  the  risk  of  death 
doubles  every  eight  years.  “It  did  a 
century  ago  [and]  does  so  now... de- 
spite a declining  death  rate  throughout 
the  century.  A 38-year-old  man  of  today 
has  a greater  life  expectancy  than  his 
father,  and  even  more  so  than  his 
grandfather,  and  more  so  yet  again 
than  his  great-grandfather,  but  he  Is 
still  twice  as  likely  to  die  as  is  a 30- 
year-old  of  today,  just  as  his  ancestors 
were  when  they  were  eight  years  older 
than  their  30-year-old  contemporaries," 

Reading  Smith's  book  has  Zed  me  to 
wonder  why  some  creatures  do  not 
noticeably  age,  such  as  salmon,  which 
expire  the  moment  they  have  given 
their  all  in  reproduction,  having  com- 
pressed their  senescence  into  minutes 
rather  than  years;  or  why.  given  that 
every  kind  of  biological  error  that  can 
occur  does  occur,  the  error  of  immortal- 
ity has  never  been  reported. 

Currently,  says  Smith,  no  one  fore- 
sees immortality  for  humans,  even 
though  further  prolongation  of  life  Is  a 
certainly  for  those  people  able  to  afford 
it  Yet  even  for  them,  death  cannot  be 
cheated. 

Sometimes,  in  the  gym.  while  work- 
ing my  way  round  and  noticing  how 
much  fester  everyone  else  Is  going,  on 
every  type  of  equipment,  my  reacti- 
vated brain  parts  mull  and  ponder 
some  of  the  scarier  bits  of  Sherwln  B. 
Nuland’s  famously  honest  book  about 
modern  death  and  dying.  How  We  Die . 
It  was  published  in  1993,  but  it  was 
only  a few  weeks  ago  that  my  recon- 
nected brain  parts  demanded  a copy. 

Nuland,  a teacher  of  surgery  and  of 
the  history  of  medicine  at  Yale,  says  he 
wrote  his  book  to  demythologise  the 
process  of  dying.  H2s  intention  was  not 
to  depict  it  as  a horror-filled  sequence 
of  painful  and  disgusting  degradations, 
but  to  present  it  realistically. 

How  We  Die  is  an  extraordinarily 
useful  book.  Doris  Lessing  says  that 
every  one  over  the  age  of  50  should 
have  a copy.  One  of  the  most  Important 
things  Nuland  does  Is  to  tell  us  to 
prepare  for  final  departure  by  tidying 
up  as  much  unfinished  business  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  lessen  the  burden  of 
regret. 

As  inevitable  as  death  is.  he  says, 
and  as  likely  as  it  is  to  be  preceded  by. 
a difficult  period,  especially  for  people 
with  cancer,  there  are  “additional 
pieces  of  baggage  we  shall  all  take  to 
the  grave,  but  from  which  we  may 
somewhat  disencumber  otuselves  if  we 
anticipate  them.  By  these,  I mean  con- 
flicts unresolved,  breached  relation- 
ships not  healed,  potential  unfulfilled, 
promises  not  kept,  and  years  that  will 
never  he  lived.  For  virtually  every  one 
of  us,  there  will  be  unfinished  business. 
Only  the  very  old  escape  it,  and  even 
then  not  always." 

Quitting  smoking.  Joining  a gym. 
Overhauling  my  diet.  Being  kind  to 
small  people.  Such  are  my  recent  feats. 
But  they  are  ruining  my  personality. 
Doing  my  head  in. 

For  someone  ray  age.  I was  being  Car 
too  ambitious.  According  to  urgent 
messages  from  the  latest  brain  parts  to 
have  come  back  online,  what  I ought  to 
try  now  is  a recuperative  regimen  of 
sex,  drugs  and  funky  disco.  How  can  I 
resist? 
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■ Hie  People  vs  Big  Tobacco,  Bloom- 
berg Press,  £17.50.  Imagined  Worlds, 
Harvard  University  Press.  S2Z.  Sex, 
Genes  and  All  That,  Macmillan.  £20. 
How  We  Die,  Vintage,  £6.99. 


You  look  at  loose  ends;  I 
think  you  need  a cigar." 
The  unorthodox  invita- 
tion is  delivered  In  a 
strong  Swiss-German  accent 
pleasantly  counterbalanced  by 
the  smiling  face  of  Ernest  Schnei- 
der. the  76-vear-old  don  of  the 
highly  secretive  Davidoff  cigar 
empire. 

It  has  been  widely  accepted  by 
Davidoff  smokers  that  Schneider 
is  the  new  man  at  the  fop  of  the 
private.  Swiss-based  company, 
having  succeeded  the  late  Zino 
Davidoff.  who  died,  aged  88.  in 
1994.  Schneider  maintains  gnoml- 
cnlly  that  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

We  have  just  arrived  in  the 
long  central  valley  that  cuts  from 
north-west  to  south-east  across 
the  Dominican  Republic,  dividing 
the  country.  The  valley  is  the 
island's  agricultural  heartland. 
Its  dominant  crops  are  cigar 
tobacco,  rice  and.  to  a lesser 
extent,  corn  and  coffee. 

Cigars  have  been  proffered  and, 
despite  tropical  rainfall  obscur- 
ing the  pine'  and  palm-covered 
sawtooth  mountains  either  side 
of  the  valley,  umbrellas  are  at 
the  ready  in  time  for  our  first 
lesson  in  the  art  of  cigar-making. 

We  are  talking  about  the 
Dominican  cigar,  which  in  the 
1990s  hits  emerged  as  a serious 
rival  to  its  more  famous  Cuban 
cousin,  grown  1 ,000km  to  the 
west.  Indeed,  the  cigar  boom  in 
the  US.  which  shows  signs  of  lev- 
elling off  after  relentless  growth 
in  recent  years,  has  been  fuelled 
by  the  abundant  availability  or 
Dominican  cigars.  Cuban  cigars 
cannot  he  sold  in  the  US. 

The  Dominicans  are  now  out- 
producing the  Cubans  - this 
year,  production  is  reckoned  to 


Cigar  smoke  gets  in  your  eyes 


Frank  Gray  stalks  the  Dominican  Republic  to  draw  the  veil  covering  the  Davidoff  empire 


hit  300m  sticks,  220m  of  them 
hand-made,  a huge  jump  on  the 
64m  produced  in  1993.  This  puts 
the  republic  well  ahead  of  Cuba 
at  100m  this  year,  its  highest  out- 
put since  the  1980s. 

The  tobacco  plant  Is  attractive, 
tt  grows  in  a stalk,  about  two 
metres  high,  and  from  seedling  to 
harvest  takes  about  two  months 
to  mature.  A single  well-grown 
plant  will  produce  about  15  cigars 
from  large,  foolscap-sized  leaves, 
though  in  a trade  as  intricate  as 
the  production  of  vintage  nines, 
it  doesn't  quite  work  that  way. 

Leaf  characteristics  and  fla- 
vour vary  from  the  lower  to  the 
top  part  of  the  plant;  the  same  is 
true  for  tobacco  from  differing 
soils.  There  is  a harvesting,  dry- 
ing, ageing  arid  fermenting  pro- 
cess, and  by  the  time  the  cigars 
are  blended,  rolled,  boxed, 
matured  and  delivered  to  retail- 
ers' shelves,  about  2‘.i  years  will 
have  elapsed  - one  reason  why 

hand-made  cigars  cost  a lot. 

With.  Davidoff.  this  can  easily 
mean  £S  to  £10  a stick  and  half  as 
much  again  for  the  company’s 
bigger  cigars.  While  the  binder 
and  filler,  the  core  tobaccos  in 
the  making  of  a cigar,  are  locally 
grown  from  Olor,  San  Vicente 
and  Cubano  seed,  the  oily  wrap- 
per leaf  has  to  come  from  Con- 
necticut. Satisfactory  local  pro- 
duction of  the  wrapper  still 
appears  several  years  away,  says 
Hendrik  Kelner,  DavidofTs  local 
joint-venture  tobacco  partner. 

Schneider  Is  a great  believer  in 
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the  restorative  power  of  the 
cigar.  He  smokes  five  a day,  the 
first  usually  before  dawn  at  the 
Basle  head  offices  of  the  Swiss 
company,  Oettmger  Imex,  which 
has  owned  the  famed  Davidoff 
brand  name  since  1970.  “What 
better  way  to  deal  with  the  con- 
tents erf  my  in-basket,”  be  says 
with  relish.  "When  I start  my  day 
this  way.  I know  it  will  be  a good 
day." 

This  day  he  is  playing  host  to 
hundreds  of  guests  at  the  grand 
opening  of  the  company’s  new 
cigar-rolling  factory  in  the 
Dominican  Republic’s  tobacco 
heartland  just  outside  Santiago 
de  Ids  Caballeros  (St  James  of  the 
Knights). 


Until  the  death  of  Zino  Davi- 
doff, Schneider  was  scarcely 
known  outside  the  trade.  “I  did 
not  mind  being  the  grey  emi- 
nence behind  the  company,  Zino 
told  me  that  he  wanted  to  retire 
in  1970,”  he  says. 

“With  his  cigar  shop  In  Geneva 
he  had  created  a famous  brand;  I 
paid  him  SwFrlm  (£i,75m)  to 
take  over  the  shop  and  the  brand 
name.  Our  original  deal  was  for 
him  to  stay  on  for  three  years  as 
our  ambassador  but  things  went 
so  well,  he  stayed  on  for  24 
years." 

Zino  was  one  of  the  cigar 
trade's  great  characters.  I met 
him  in  London  a year  before  he 
died.  Born  in  Kiev  in  1905  fhis 


tobacco-blender  father  fled 
Ukraine  In  1911  for  Switzerland), 
Zino  was  in  good  form  the  day  I 
saw  him,  his  cigar  raking  the  air 
as  he  told  stories  of  past  custom- 
ers, such  as  Isaac  Stem  and 
Artur  Rubinstein. 

The  most  remarkable  visitor  to 
his  Geneva  shop  (“That's  what  I 
am  after  all,  a shopkeeper")  was 
King  Faro uk  of  Egypt,  who  at 
one  go  ordered  40,000  Havana 
cigars,  at  a cost  of  about  £500.000 
in  today’s  terms.  “He  had  been 
running  up  debts  in  Rome,  we 
heard,  so  we  Insisted  he  pay  cash 
which,  by  the  time  the  order  was 
filled,  he  did." 

His  entrepreneurial  flair 
showed  itself  at  the  start  of  the 
second  world  war,  when  he  cor- 
nered the  European  market  for 
cigars  by  buying  up  stocks  from 
cash-strapped  customers.  Come 
1946,  he  had  supplies  in  hand 
when  no  one  else  in  Europe  did. 

After  the  takeover,  the  com- 
pany expanded  dramatically  in 
the  1980s.  Since  then,  it , has 
established  35  of  its  own  cigar 
shops  around  the  world  with 
another  450  shops  carrying  its 
own  brands. 

The  marques  were  increased, 
too,  from  the  Davidoff  brand  to 
include  others  such  as  the  Avo, 
the  Zino  and  the  Griffin.  All  its 
cigar  production  is  now  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  where, 
among  about  40  leading  produc- 
ers. It  has  a 10  per  cent  share  of 
the  export  market. 

Schneider  likes  to  stress  that 


the  expansion  was  funded  by 
internal  resources,  not  by  bonds 
or  shares.  “We  are  a family  busi- 
ness and  there  is  no  intention  to 
go  on  to  any  stock  exchanges," 
he  says.  “We  will  expand  accord- 
ing to  our  means.” 

One  of  the  oddities  about  the 
company  is  that  much  of  the 
expansion  was  fuelled  by  acci- 
dent, thanks  to  attempts  by  coun- 
terfeiters to  launch  anything 
from  T-shirts  to  cheap  vodkas 
hearing  the  Davidoff  name. 

Schneider,  who  trained  as  a 
lawyer,  launched  three  dozen 
successful  lawsuits  against  fraud- 
sters, but  in  order  to  make  his 
cases  stick,  he  had  to  diversify 
into  quality  products,  other  than 
cigars,  bearing  the  Davidoff 

namp 

This  led  in  recent  yeans  to  a 
vast  expansion  into  premium 
cognac,  briefcases,  ties,  male  and 
female  scents,  such  as  “Cool 
Water",  spectacles  and  fountain 
and  ball-point  pens. 

I recently  priced  a range  of 
Davidoff  smoking  accessories  — 
humidors,  cigar  cutters,  holders, 
leather  cigar  cases.  ash  trays, 
lighters,  matches  (they  must  be 
mahogany,  not  pine),  and  various 
books  about  cigars.  Add  two  or 
three  boxes  of  cigars,  and  you 
could  easily  spend  £4,000- £5,000 
For  an  initial  lotting  out. 

Another  oddity  is  that  Davi. 
doffs  reputation  originated  in 
Cuba,  where  Zino  was  sent  in  the 
1920s  as  an  apprentice.  Davidoff 
shocked  the  cigar  world  by  pull- 


ing out  of  Cuba  in  1990  after  that 
country  tried  to  take  control  of 
the  trademark. 

Schneider  admits  that  the  first 
years  of  this  decade  were  tough. 
“Oar  customers  had  to  get  used 
to  a new,  lighter-tasting  cigar 
and  we  had  to  get  used  to  a new 
country." 

But  the  company  now  says  it  Is 
on  a roll.  The  Cuba  pull-out 
opened  the  US  market  to  the  full 
range  of  Davidoff  products,  fed 
by  cigars.  Schneider  believes  that, 
the  expansion  programme  — i 
shops  to  open  In  Tel  Aviv,  Johan-’ 
nesburg  and  Las  Vegas  in  1999  - 
boost  its  point-of-sale  advertising 
potential  in  anticipation  of 
broader  advertising  curbs. 

Davidoff,  apart  from  those  elu- 
sive Connecticut  wrapper  leaves, 
is  now  a fufly  integrated  com- 
pany tn  the  Dominican  Republic, 
where  it  produces  its  full  range 
of  cigars  from  seedling  to  the 
boxes. 

Its  turnover  in  1997  was 
SwFri.9bn.  up  10  per  cent  on 
1996.  It  employs  more  than  1,000 
workers  locally,  most  of  them 
rollers  and  tobacco  processors. 
This  Is  just  over  half  of  its  total 
payroll. 

Schneider,  who  recently 
appointed  Reto  Cina  as  chief 
executive,  remains  firmly  at  the 
helm. 

He  declines  to  reveal  more, 
except  to  say  that  the  firm  hasjl 
come  a long  way  since  “the  little* 
Russian",  as  zino  liked  to  call 
himselt  started  selling  cigars  at 
his  father’s  shop  in  the  1920s. 
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